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Art. I.—1. Reports of the British and Foreign School Society, 
and of the National School Society, for 1831-2-3, 8vo. Lon- 
don. 

2. Etat de l’ Instruction Primaire dans le Royaume de Prusse, d 
la fin de Vannée 1831, Par M. P. Cousty, Membre du Con- 
seil Royal de I’Instruction Publique. 8vo. Paris: 1833. 

3, Exposé des Motifs du Projet de Loi sur l Instruction Primaire, 
presenté d la Chambre des Députés par M. le Ministre (Gui- 
zot) Secretaire d’état de l’ Instruction Publique. 8vo. Paris: 
1833. 

4. Loi sur l' Instruction Publique. Paris: 1833. 


ue word primary, as applied to instruction, is not yet natural- 
ized in our language; but as Education is a subject in 
which, as in all new sciences, neologisms are pardonable, we shall 
take leave to use the expression, Primary Instruction, to denote 
that training of a moral, intellectual, and partly also physical 
nature, which it is desirable the whole body of a civilized na- 
tion, even the poorest and meanest of its children, should re- 
ceive ;—and receive, not in their parents’ houses, or by private 
tuition, but in Schools, where a considerable number of children 
of the middle and lower classes, from six to fourteen years of age, 
are assembled, and taught by one or more masters. ‘This is a sub- 
ject which is rising in importance every day. ‘The question, what 
primary instruction is, and what it ought to be, continues to be 
tated with i increasing anxiety. The indifference which has hitherto 
prevailed almost universally about popular education, is giving 
place to curiosity and alarm. Fear is becoming a powerfu 
auxiliary to benevolence, in pleading the cause of the uneducated 
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poor. When we contemplate, indeed, the vast masses of manu- 
facturing population congregated in our large towns, and think 
that they *y have learned the secret of their own power, withee the 
knowlec lee how to use it aright, we may well be apprehensive of 
danger, and desirous to know by what means it may be averted. 
Ad ye it is not so much means that are wanted, as skill in the 

application of those we have. Societies spring up and subscribe 
their money for reforming juvenile vy vagrants, for distributing re- 
ligious tracts to hardened offenders, for bringing criminals to 
justice, and for doing away with capital punis shments ;—all very 
amiable projects, and sometimes, we doubt not, successful. But 
it does not require much discernment to see, that there is but 
little chance of making the currents run pure, when the fountain 
they all flow from is corrupt. ‘The rule that has long been ob- 
served as to horses and dogs, will soon be found to hold good in 
man: the animal must be caught and broke in young. 

The extension of the political franchise has, of itself, given a 
new aspect to this question : for, without considering whe the r that 
privilege is ever to descend lower, we may safely affirm, that a large 
portion of the new electors, actual and prospective, belong to the 
uneducated and ill-educated classes of the community. It may 
be thought, that, in making this admission, we cast a reproach 
on the authors of the Reform Bill, as having begun at the wrong 
end, and inverted the natural course of reason and improvement. 
But the practical statesman admits the truth of many an abstract 
principle, which he cannot, and dare not, apply to the business 
of government. He has elements to deal with, interests to attend 
to, prejudices to conciliate or to combat, and occasions to seize, 
which baffle all the calculations of theory. As the gods of the an- 
cient philosophers, when about to create a world, were prevented 
from following the type present to their own pure intellects by the 
obstinate and intractable nature of the baser materials they had 
to operate upon,—so the wise statesman must take things, not as 
he could wish them to be, but as he finds them ; and must sacri- 
fice the distant and ideal dest, for the real and immediate good. 


In the play of human affairs, rare and happy combinations of 


circumstances sometimes present themselves, which make it pos- 
sible to push improvement in one direction, while other avenues 
are closed ; and though the practicable line of direction may not 
be that which he himself would have chosen, it is his business to 
take ameliorations by such instalments as he can get, in the hope 
that he may use the amended machine Ty to pe rfect the instrument 
itself, and to effect improvements in other directions, which, but 
for such means, might have been indefinitely postponed, 

In our last Number we gave some account of the Prussian 
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system of general education, as it was reported upon to the 
French Government by M. Cousin, who had been sent to Berlin 
on a speci ial mission for the purpose of collecting information. 
That mission and Report have paved the way for the esta- 
blishment of a Law of Primary Ccpaitan | in France, which, 
we trust, it will not be unacce ptable to our readers to be made 
acquainted with, both as a matter of general interest and curio- 
sity, and with a view to the final settlement, which cannot be 
much longer deferred, of the great question of National Educa- 
tion in E ‘ngland. The e xample set by the French in this matter, 
attentively “and modestly considered, is pregnant with useful ad- 
monition. Few nations ever suffered at each other’s hands more 
Serious injuries and more bitter humiliations, than the Prussians 
and French mutu: uly inflicted during the earlier years of the 
present century 3 and it was suppose 1d that feelings of exaspera- 
tion and national antipathy were thus engendered, which, though 
pent up by the force of circumstances, were ready, on the match 
being applied, to burst forth in terrible e xplosion. At the very 
time, however, when the elements of mischief were believed to 
be most active in the breasts of a people jealous of their honour, and 
peculiarly sensitive to insult, the French Ministry, with the con- 
sent of the King and the Chambers, send one of their ablest and 
Wisest citize ns, not to hurl defiance or demand restitution, but to 
take lessons in the art of training youth to knowledge and virtue, 
—and that, too, in the capital of the very nation whose troops, 
sixtee n years before, had, on a less pe saceful mission, bivowacked 
in the streets of Paris, and planted their victorious cannon at the 
passage of her bridges. ‘There are not many facts in the past 
history of mankind more cheering than this,—not m¢ any traits of 
national character more magnanimous, or indicating more stri- 
kingly the progress of reason. It is, in truth, a marked step 
in advance to that state of civilisation which the world is rapidly 
tending to, when the intercourse between nations will consist, 
not in wars and angry protocols, but in a mutual interchange of 
good offices. ‘There are already indications that Britain is not 
to lag behind in this noble and generous career. Even in the 
short interval since our last public: ition, the subject of National 
Education has been brought forward in Parliament, and its im- 
portance and urgency admitted on all sides, and by none more 
readily than his Majesty’ s Ministers. The Parliamentary grant 
of L.20,000, as a te mporary expedie nt, to assist the be mevels ont 
efforts of Societies already in existence, is a circumstance to which 
we attach more importance than the smallness of the amount 
might seem to justify. It is the first sum of money, if we mis- 
take not, that the House of Commons ever yoted out of the public 
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purse, for promoting the education of the poor among the people 
of Great Britain,—the earnest and pledge, we verily believe, of 
much good to come, and worthy of being remembered to the 
credit of the first Session of a Reformed Parliament. 

The attention of the Government and of the country has thus 
been once more awakened to the deplorable and almost incredible 
fact, that no permanent provision has ever yet been made for 
securing to the great body of the English people the means of 
early moral and intellectual culture. In no other country but 
E ngland, it is true, could so much have been done by individual 
exertion to remedy the neglect of the Government; but, from 
the very nature of such relief, it is partial and temporary, and 
not alw: ays well-directed. It is deficient in amount, as well as in 
quality ; and, accordingly, in spite of it, a large proportion of the 
soil of England, including all the rick—burning districts, is still 
covered w ith an uninstructed population,—a prey to all the misery 
and disorder which naturally flow from ignorance and vice. 

There are many, we are aware, who imagine that the means 
already in operation are nearly commensurate with the wants of 
the people, and, when reinforced with the Parliamentary grant 
of L. 20,000, will be amply sufficient to make education universal 
over England and Wales. ‘This delusion—for such, we fear, we 
must reckon it—has been greatly encouraged by a statement 
which appeare «dl in the ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ for 1829 ; 
for, coming forth, as that publication does, under the sanction of 
the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ it could 
not fail to obtain wide circulation and general belief. The 
writer testifies his ‘ satisfaction in believing, that there are very 
‘few districts in England where the children of the working 

‘ classes may not now obtain instruction.’ If this were true, Eng- 
land would be a more unive rsally educated country than Scotland ; 
for, in spite of our Parochial and Assembly Schools, there is still 
a rural population of half a million, scattered widely over the 
Highlands and Islands, (to say nothing of the large towns and 
Lowlands, of whom 83,397, —a sixth of the whole,—are re- 
ported this very year as unable to read.* But the data on which 
the ‘Companion’s’ conclusion rests are, to the last degree, vague 
and unsatisfactory. They are founded on returns obtained, 7" 
1828, from 487 parishes, (not a twentieth part, be it observed, 
the parishes of England,) as compared with returns from — 
same parishes in 1818. Finding the number of children returned 








* Vide Report of the General Assembly's Education Committee for 
1833. 
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in 1818 to be 50,000, and in 1828 somewhat more than the 
double, (105,557,) the writer applies the rule of doubling to all 
the rest of the parishes, which gave no returns, and thus makes 
out a total of a million. Now, we not only distrust this applica- 
tion of the rule of three, but the correctness of the returns them- 
selves. For, there being no official check, the numbers were 
liable to be unduly swelled both from the natural anxiety of 
committees and teachers to appear well in the eyes of the Central 
Committee, and from carelessness in marking the aver age atten- 
dances. Another source of error was the —— that where 
no reports were transmitted from places in which National Schools 
were known to have once existed, the numbers there might be 
taken at the average of those actually reported on; whereas it 
is notorious, that many schools, once flourishing, were allowed 
to drop from want of patronage, and others were not reported on, 
solely because they had fallen into a declining state. Again, 
the writer, in the «C ompanion,’ assumes, what ‘the } National So- 
ciety does not affirm, and what indeed is quite inconsistent with 
the fact, that the vast proportion of Sunday school children are 
a to read. Lastly, we find it impossible to distinguish, in 
the National Soc iety’s Reports, how many of the day “scholars 
also attend the Sunday schools, and are thus reckoned twice: 
and this element of uncertainty extends over about half a million 
of the pupils. 

The * Companion,’ however, carries his calculations upon 
these data still farther, by making the Parliamentary Returns of 
1818 the basis of a much more extensive conclusion. Finding, 
for example, the schools and scholars of the parish of a, in the 
county A, to have been 4, and 400, respectively, according to 
the Parliamentary Report of 1818, and these increased to 8, 
and 800, respectlv ely, according to the National School So- 
ciety Report i in 1828, and finding ‘the parish 4, in the same county, 
reported on in the former of these two returns as having 1 school 
and 100 scholars, but not noticed at all in the latter, he assumes 
that the schools and scholars must have been doubled in both a 
and 6; whereas it is quite possible, and we know it to be consis- 
tent with fact, that many schools reported on in 1818, instead of 
being doubled, had altogether disappeared in 1828. Thus the 
populous paper-making village of High Wycomb, in Bucks, had 
for several years a flourishing day school, which, for aught we know, 
existed, and was reported on in 1818; but in consequence of the 
want of proper premises and the falling off of subscriptions, that 
school was broken up, and had no existence in 1828. Yet, in 
the * Companion to the Almanac,’ instead of this fact being as- 
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certained, the very opposite is taken for granted, viz. that there 
were in that year two schools, and twice the number of scholars. 

It is a very common mistake which this writer also seems to 
fall into, that whatever is now exhibited in the way of schools and 
scholars in England by the two great Societies, is to be accounted 
so much clear conquest from the old domain of ignorance and 
barbarism. ‘The fact is quite otherwise. A great many old en- 
dowments were changed into popular schools on Dr Bell’s plan, 
or incorporated with them; and a still greater number of private 
schools were dispersed and broken up on the coming in of the 
new schools, National and British. Nor did it always happen 
that every scholar who used to attend the old, became a scholar 
at the new; for sometimes a new school on Bell’s, or Lancaster's 
principle, would start up, ruin, and disperse some half dozen 
schoolmasters, and be then allowed, by the cooling zeal of the 
local Committee, to go to pieces itself and disappear ! 

It is upon such slovenly and objectionable grounds as we have 
just stated that the * Companion’ raises the amount of educated poor 
children in England and Wales to a million and a half. Then 
taking the whole number of the population that ought to be at 
school at two millions—which is now, at least, below the truth— 
he makes up the deficit of 500,000 out of those who attend ¢ the 
* higher schools!’ and thus again comforts himself with ¢ enter- 
‘ taining a reasonable confidence that no very large portion of 
‘the children of the working population are now wanting the 
© means of instruction.’ 

If this flattering picture were a fair one, how should it have 
happened that, not two years after this account was printed, out 
of nearly 700 prisoners put on trial in four counties, upwards ot 
260 could not read; only 150 could write, or even read with 
ease; and nearly the whole number were totally ignorant with 
regard to the nature and obligations of religion?* If the asser- 
tion were true, how should the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety have come unanimously to the following resolution in March 
1831 ?—* That this Committee regrets to find, by the enquiries 
‘ which have been instituted into the state of popular education in 
* those districts which have of late been disturbed by rioters and 
* incendiaries, that a large proportion of the population is still 
‘ altogether uninstructed, and that many thousands of children 
* are growing up in utter ignorance, not only of the elements 
* of learning, but of all moral and religious obligations.’ How 
should the same Society, in their report for last year (1832) 





* Vide British and Foreign School Society’s Report for 1831, p. 11. 
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refer ‘ to additional facts, which painfully demonstrate, with ac- 

* cumulating evidence, the enormous extent of that ignorance, 
* which spreads itself like a moral pestilence over the land? Ina 
‘ circular recently published at Nottingham, it is asserted,’ they 

say, ‘thatin that town above a thousand children, of an age suitable 
‘ for school, are growing up in total ignorance; and from a can- 
* vass which has lately been instituted by the Committee of the 
Herefordshire Auxiliary Bible Society, it appears that, out of 
‘ 41,017 individuals visited, only 24,222 were able to read. Quo- 
‘tations of this description, from letters addressed to the Com- 
mittee by dissenting ministers and benevolent laymen, might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. ‘They all bear witness to the 
truth of the assertion, that, notwithstanding the exertions of 
your own and kindred societies, ENGLAND Is YET UNEDUCATED, 

Finally, how should the same society, in their Report for the 
present year, have said,—‘ Your committee cannot close this por- 
‘ tion of their report without again urging upon their friends the 
importance and NECESSITY Of INCREASED EXERTION. The educa~ 
tional statistics of England are far from presenting results that 
can be considered satisfactory to the mind of a Christian philan- 
thropist. Many are the districts of which it may be still said 
** eross darkness covers the people.” In the metropolis alone it 
is estimated that above 150,000 chidren are growing up without 
education. rom correspondents at nearly 40 different places 
letters have been received, calling attention to districts in which 
schools ought to be established without delay. 

‘In one village containing 272 families, consisting of 1467 
persons, only 562 were found able to read. In other districts 
villages are pointed out containing 1000, 1500, or 2000 inhabi- 
tants, yet unblessed with any efficient school. Whole families 
are described in many places as having reached maturity with- 
out any member of them being able to read a single letter; and 
the tenor of the whole correspondence only proves how justly it 
was asserted in your last report that ENGLAND Is YET UNEDU- 
‘ CATED.’ 

Statements to the same effect are repeatedly made by the Na- 
tional School Society. One of them concludes thus :—* Hence, 
‘ unfortunately, in many places containing thousands of families 
‘ whose parents are me smbers of the Established C hurch, no provi- 
* sion whatever exists for the education of children according to 
‘ the principles of that church.’ (Nat. School Soc. Rep. p. 17.) 

The truth seems to be, that the strenuous exertions of the two 
societies have scarcely kept pace with the increase of population 
during the last ten years. We are in little danger of understating 
the number, when we say that not more than one-half of the poorer 
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children in England, south of Trent, enjoy the benefit of the edu- 
cation, such as it is, that may be called popular. 

Even in London itself, as we have just seen, in spite of its 
numerous endowments, the many churches and meeting-houses, 
with schools attached to them, and the abundance of publie spirit, 
piety, and wealth, it would not be difficult to prove that, though 
it be comparativ ely well provided, much yet remains to be done. 
But go out of it in any direction, and the rural population, in a 
circle of from ten to twenty miles round it, will be found in a 
very unlettered state. Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire are no 
better, in consequence of the extent of college estates, where 
great tracts of land are without either a resident aristocracy or a 
resident clergy ; ; the cures being often held by Fellows, who spend 
their time in their Colleges, and ride out to do duty of a Sunday. 
From observations made on the spot, about the very time the 
author of the * Companion’ drew his high-coloured portrait, we 
can state, that Hounslow had no school for the poor; nor ‘Tot- 
tridge and the large and populous district round it; nor St Al- 
ban’s, Herts; nor a vast tract of country on either side of a line 
between that town and Windsor. Very lately , indeed, several have 
been planted by the indefatigable e xertions of John Hull, of Hill- 
ingdon, near Uxbridge ;—one of those persons to whom it is only 
necessary to say, ‘ ‘here are men without employment, children 
© uneducated, sufferers in prison, victims of disease, wretches pin- 
‘ing in want, and straightway they will abandon all other pur- 
* suits, as if they themselves had not large families to provide for, 
€ and will toil days and nights, stolen from their most necessary 
 avocations, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and shed 
* upon the children of the poor that inestimable blessing of edu- 
* cation, which alone gave themselves the wish and the power 
* to relieve their fellow-men.’* ‘Tring, in Herts, though surround- 
ed with gentlemen’s seats— Aylesbury, the county town of Bucks, 
with a population of 5000—and a number of other populous 
towns and neighbourhoods, stretching all the way to the borders 
of Somersetshire, have been saved from a like reproach by the 
exertions of the same meritorious individual; acting either by 
himself or with the assistance of the British and Foreign School 
Society. 

In Henley on Thames, there had been a tolerable British school. 
The Committee on the spot, however, were seized with the notion 
that they should like to have an infant school. The British school 





* Vide Mr Brougham’s Speech, May 8, 1818, on the Education of 
the Poor. 
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was accordingly allowed to drop, but no infant school succeeded 
it. So precarious is the tenure of unendowed schools. We may 
mention also, in proof of their liability to accident, a state of 
things by no means uncommon in the midland counties, in which 
sons of respectable farmers have grown up to man’s estate without 
even the elements of education. ‘These they were accustomed 
to receive in Dames’ schools, but during the time when prices 
were high, and the farmers prosperous, they sent their children 
from home to boarding-schools and academies. Bad times, how- 
ever, returned, and the children were recalled; but the Dames’ 
schools had meanwhile disappeared, and the lads grew up in ig- 
norance. 

We cannot deny ourselves the melancholy satisfaction of com- 
paring these accounts of English popular education, so inaccurate 
or so discouraging, with what is done in Prussia. The con- 
trast is a humbling, but ought to be a useful one for England. 
It is extracted from a pamphlet by M. Cousin, on the ‘ State of 
‘ Primary Instruction in Prussia at the close of 1831,’ published 
lately as a supplement to his ‘ Report.’ All its statements and 
numbers being taken from official documents issued by the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, after being carefully verified, their cor- 
rectness is absolute and unimpeachable. The results, therefore, 
as given by M. Cousin, are valuable, not merely as indice ting 
with certainty what is done for the education of the people in 
Prussia, but as generalizations of facts, oe principles 
and conclusions to which we may appeal, in all attempts that 
may hereafter be made to clear the wide aa ze ‘ary interval that 
separates us from the perfection of that model, which is not the 
beau idéal, but the beautiful reality we ought to imitate. This is 
our apology for going into a few arithmetical details. 

The movements in this great system are so smooth and equal, 
and so little subject to caprice and accident, that though the 
reports are scrupulously kept, the grand results are published only 
at intervals of six years. ‘The last was in 1831. 

The population of the Prussian Monarchy, by the 

last census, was. ‘ , : - 12,726,823 
Which is somewhat more then a million short of the 

last census for England and Wales. 

Of these twelve millions and a half, there are, between 
the ages of seven and fourteen, which is the period 


allotted for attending schools, . ‘ ‘ 2,043,030 
And the return of children actually in attendance in 
183l, was. : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,021,421 





Difference, . “ 21,609 
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From this statement, so glorious for Prussia, it follows, that 
every human being in it not only has the means, but actually 
enjoys the advantage, of a good education ; for the small differ- 
ence of 21,609 is barely sufficient to account for the children of 
the higher ranks educated at home, those attending private schools, 
and the boys under fourteen, attending the lower forms of the 
gymnasia or classical schools; who, in 1832, amounted alone to 
above 17,000, and are not included, more than the other two 
classes, in the prime ary school returns. It is, indeed, impossible 
that the numbers in the returns of the population and of school 
attendance should do otherwise than correspond, in a country 
where the law compels parents, guardians, and in default of these, 
the masters to whom the youths are apprenticed, to prove before 
the competent authorities that every child has received, or is then 
receiving, the benefit either of public or private instruction ; and 
where the Clergy are enjoined to admit none to the communion, 
without producing satisfactory evidence that they have gone 
through the ordinary course of school discipline. ‘The latter is 
an arrangement which binds Church and School closely and 
usefully together, and calls in religious authority to aid the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. As to the other provision, for 
compulsory attendance, we could not recommend it in any plan 
of English education ; but should prefer trusting, as the French 
legislature has done, to persuasion, and the gradual growth 
of a schoolgoing habit among the people. Indeed, the Prussian 
law enforces attendance only where it is agreeable to the feelings 
of the people: in the new acquisitions, and particularly in the 
Rhenish Provinces, the compulsory clause is dispensed with. 
Some of the other statistical details in this very interesting pam- 
phlet are too curious and important to be omitted. We shall 
subjoin them in a note.* 


* Of the 22,612 schools in Prussia, 21,789 are elementary, and 823 
burgher schools, the écoles primaires superieures of M. Guizot’s Projet 
de Loi. Of the latter 481 are for boys, and 342 for girls. Now, 
there are in all Prussia 1021 towns, whereof 26 only have more than 
10,000 souls. Hence it appears, that not only all the cities of 10,000 
souls, but three-fourths of a// towns whatsoever, have, besides the elemen- 
tary schools necessary to the lowest class of citizens, superior schools 
also for the middle class. The following statement shows the steady 
improvement in the working of the Prussian system :— 

In 1819, the number of schools was 20,085, taught by 21,895 masters 

and mistresses. 

In 1825, 21,623, taught by 22,964 masters and mistresses. 


In_1831, 22,612, taught by 27,749 — do. do. 
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We have thus endeavoured to show, that the primary instruc- 
tion enjoyed by the English people is, in regard io its diffusion, 
limited, uns atisfactory, and precarious. It is now time to speak 
of its quality. The commodity, we have found, i is scantily and 
unequally distributed. We are next to enquire whether it be 
intrinsically such as to leave us nothing to wish for, but that it 
were spread abundantly and universally over the land. 

Now, truth compe Is us to say, (and we say it reluctantly, and 
with becoming ditlidence, when we think of the great and vene- 
rable names ‘that grace the direction and subscription lists of 
both,) that neither of the distinguished Societies which have been 
working so long and so assiduously in promoting the education 
of the poorer classes, has yet adopted a course of instruction 
which entirely accords with our notions of what a system of Na- 
tional Education ought to be. And, as Lord Althorp has declared 
it to be the intention of Government to divide the parliamentary 
grant in fair proportions, between the British and Foreign School 
Society on the one hand, and the Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established 
Church on the other,—that is, between Schools on the Bell or 
Madras system, and those originally called Lancasterian,—it may 
be proper to state here our reasons for thinking that some im- 
portant modifications are required in the administration and 
discipline of both societies, before they can be held out either 
as substitutes or as models for a gene ral system of education for 
the people. 

Every one, though he may not be old enough to have wit- 
nessed, has heard at least of the feud which, in the early part 
of this century, divided the public between the claims of Bell 
and Lancaster. That Dr Bell was the first in Britain who 
stated and expounded the principle of mutual instruction, as 
he had seen it practised in the schools in India, there can be as 
little doubt, as that Mr Lancaster had the merit of reducing it 
extensively to practice. The system of the latter prevailed 
pretty generally, and was patronise “by Royalty itself, before 
alarm was taken, or at least expressed, at the fact, that a Quaker 
—one of a sect most opposed to the ritual of the English Church 
—was organizing schools, and calling them by his name, in all 
parts of the kingdom. Zealous churchmen thought it was time 
to bestir themselves: their concern for the instruction of poor 
children, which had hitherto slumbered, was suddenly kindled 
into fervour ; societies were instituted, and National schools esta- 
blished under Episcopal auspices ; and that a name might not be 
wanting, Dr Bell was invited from his retirement to be the cham- 
pion and apostle of the church, 
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Thus far there was nothing on either side that was not praise- 
worthy. The public might wonder that the Clergy, with such 
means in their power, had not sooner taken arms in this crusade 
against popular ignorance ; but they rejoiced to see two powerful 

odies accoutred for the war, who, ‘though they fought under dif- 
ferent banners, were arrayed in the same cause. But, as almost 
invariably happens where poor human nature is concerned, the 
spirit of generous rivalry was soon alloyed with petty jealousies ; 
misrepresentations and mutual recrimination followed; and the 
interests of the common cause were sacrificed, or held at least sub- 
ordinate to squabbles on minor points of discipline. On the one 
side was set up the cry, that the Church, and even Christianity 
itself, was in danger from the efforts of sectarian and infidel zeal. 
It was vehemently retorted, on the other, that Christianity is not 
ft synonymous with Church-of-E nglandism ; and that a me mber of 
the Soci iety of Friends might be as sincere a believer, and, for 
i children at least, as good an expounder of the word of God, as 
mitre or surplice could make him. In this strife, each party, 
having to deal with a population strongly attached to the faith of 
their fathers, sought to outdo its rival in zeal for religious instruc- 
tion,—each to outbid the other in the market of public favour, by 
claiming for itself a greater knowledge and love of the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity; and it may be that, in their zeal for the 
doctrines, one, if not both parties, sometimes forgot the precepts 
of the Gospel. 

It was a natural consequence of this rivalship, that both became 
moreand more theological in their practical instruction; each striving 
to reach the point where they thought themselves most unassail: ible 
by the enemy. Hence the British and Foreign Socie ty sanctioned 
‘'the exclusive use (for school-reading) of those writings which 

€ all acknowledge to be divine ;’* and the National, avowing their 
object to be the maintenance of the established religion, added to 
the Scriptures themselves, several histories and abridgements of the 
Bible, the Prayer-Book, Psalter, and Catechism of the Church of 
England ; but ‘still more scrupulously, 1 in practice at least, exclu- 
ded all secular instruction, except W riting and ciphering, which 
formed part of the daily instruction under | both systems. 

When we say ‘ more scrupulously,’ we use the expression 
advisedly, and ‘after some observation of the actual details of 
i teaching in the best specimens of the schools of both Societies. 
! Although in those of the British and Foreign the catalogue of 
school-books for reading is by much the less numerous, being, in 
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* Vide Pref. to Brit. and For. Society’s Scripture Lessons. 
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truth, confined to the single volume of Scripture lessons, yet the 
daily examination, both on the meaning of individual words, in 
their spelling lessons, and on the scope of what has been read, is 
minute and searching 5 and no opportunity is lost which the oc- 
currence of any w ord in ordinary use furnishes, for branching off 
into questions on what is curious and useful in the works and 
processes of nature and art, and of requiring and communicating 
information of a secular and interesting kind, which the monitors 
acquire from their teacher, or from private reading. A library 
has, of late years, been attached to the Borough Road school, 
and to others on the same plan, which contains the odusiealie 
little volumes, to the number of 68, and the 26 coloured maps, 
published by the Kildare Place Society. This mine the monitors 
are exhorted to explore, and to bring forth its treasures for the 
use of their respectlv e divisions ; and it is truly wonderful to ob- 
serve how much is done, with means so limited, to keep the atten- 
tion alive, and to cherish and gratify the love of knowledge in 
the youthful mind. 

In the National Schools, on the other hand, with a greater 
number of books on their list, nothing can be more meagre and 
stingy than the allowance of instruction doled out. It is comprised 
under the heads of Re ading, Writing, and C ‘iphering. By the first 
is to be understood the faculty of pronouncing and spelling Eng- 
lish words, not of compre -hending their import,* still less the struc- 
ture or grammar of the language :—the reading is rigorously con- 
fined to one subject. The ciphering goes no fi arther than the first 
four rules of arithmetic ; the writing may be cultivated to any ex- 
tent of mechanical dexterity ; for there is no limitation when the 
hand and not the head is to be exercised. Such is the sum and 
substance of the instruction given. The appointed clerical visitors 
seem much more anxious to enforce the strict rule of the founder, 
contained in Dr Bell’s Manual, than to encourage any deviations 
into more inviting regions of knowledge. It will not be denied, 
we think, by those friends of the system who know it best, ane 
particularly by the intelligent teachers, that its tendene y at least, if 
not its object, is to proscribe, as worse than useless, all knowledge 
which has not a direct and immediate reference to religion,— 
more especially to that form of it adopted by the Church of Eng- 
land ; and to dismiss the pupil, after three years’ attendance, with 
the smallest possible amount of acquirement, and the least pos- 





* In one of the best of these schools, not one of a class, after reading 
a Scripture lesson they were quite familiar with, in which the word alms 
occurred, could give any explanation of the meaning of that word, 
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sible taste for reading. One of the books most commonly used 
in these schools is Mrs Trimmer’s History of the Old and New 
Testament, which the author declares in her preface is intended 
to be used in schools as a sequel to her ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Nature,’—a little volume calculated to be particularly attractive 
and useful to young people ; and yet the Se quel is issued to the 
National schools, and not the Introduction. We never met with 
a teacher in one of them who had even seen it. In the catalogue of 
school apparatus and of books made accessible in any shape to 
the children, we look in vain for any means of conveying general 
information,— any work, for ex: imple , of voyages and travels,—of 
natural or civil history,—or containing the ‘elements of grammar 
or geography,— any map, but of the Holy Land, and that not 
always,—any means, in short, to stimulate and gratify the curi- 

osity ‘of a child,—to open his mind to mathematical truth,—to make 
him acquainted with the country he lives in,—its soil, surface, 
productions, traditions, or his story,—or to atti ach him to any of 
its institutions, except the form of worship of the English C hurch. 

So little, indeed, are agreeable associations with the business of 
instruction cultivated, that we think it not improbab le many an 
E nglish peasant, who i in his boyhood got all that these schoo ls 
could give him, should be now unab le to read. We propose it as 
a subject of very interesting enquiry to those who have the means 
of making it, to ascertain the proportion of those in the rural 
population who could once read, and have lost the faculty. Ina 
country where the system of early tuition is what it ought to 
be, such a return from all the population not insane or fatuous, 
would be nil. If an accurate report of this kind could be made 
up, it would be no bad criterion of the comparative merits of the 
diffe ‘rent me tthods of element ry teachin: a", 

That a system of public instruction so limited and exclusive, as 
either of the schemes we have just been conside ring, would ever 
have been adopted in England, but for the spirit of rivalry and 
proselytism, we cannot for a moment persuade ourselves ; whether 
we take the common-sense view of the matter, or appeal to the 
established practice of our own country of Scotland, and of the 
States of Germany, both Catholic and Protestant ; none of which 
can be accused of lukewarmness or indifference on the subject of 
religious instruction. The founders of the educational institutions 
which have so long adorned and civilized these countries wisely 
considered, that though children are destined no doubt to be sub- 
jects of a kingdom which the Divine Author of our faith has him- 
self declared to be ‘ not of this world,’ and though they ought, 
therefore, to be deeply imbued with principles and habits ‘that ‘wil 
fit them for such a condition of existence, yet they are doomed 
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to live previously, and to act their part in the great community of 
mankind,—with a thousand duties to perform, Idee as to take in, and 
habits to acquire, which relate chiefly or solely to the world they 
live in; that the Bible, being given us, not as a digest of all 
knowledge, but as a rule of faith ‘and manners, cannot be expected 
to contain such information, and embrace such a stock of words 
and ideas, as it is desirable every child should possess, in order to 
become useful to himself and others ; that it is impossible to keep 
the faculties of the young in healthful and improving exercise, 
without occupying them with various objects successively, al 
familiarising them with those realities of life and nature, which 
enable them to test, by the evidence of the senses, the amount, 
import, and truth of the information they have received ; that by 
insisting solely, or even chiefly, on spiritual matters, we must 
of necessity omit that acquaintance with the powers and pro- 
perties of external nature, and the displays of Divine wisdom 
and goodness in the arrangements of the world, which form the 
appropriate nutriment of the young faculties, and by which alone 
the mind can be prepared, as its powers e xpand and stre ngthen, 
for more profound and recondite views of religion ; that, more- 
over, great risk is run by indiscreet zeal, of indisposing the youth- 
ful mind to divine truth ; of associating weariness and disgust with 
the act of reading and the business of instruction, as will always 
be the case wher re the understanding is not or cannot be exer- 
cised ; and even of e xposing the sacred. volume, which should never 
be handled but with reverence and as a privilege, to be treated 
too lightly and familiarly, and coupled with vulgar or painful 
associations. Such were the views of the founders of a scheme 
of primary instruction, which was acted upon, according to 
the lights of the time, by our Scottish ancestors, when they “bur- 
dened the land in perpetuity for the maintenance of Burgh and 
Parochial schools, in which the elements of Good Learning, as 
well as piety, should be tau; ght. And taught they were then, 
as they have been ever since,* on the most liberal ‘and compre- 
hensive footing ; no branch of knowledge, ancient or modern, 


os > 
being excluded, which the master could teach and the parents 





* It is still a prevailing practice in Scotland, to require, as of old, 
that the candidate for a parish school shall prove himself tolerably ‘ perfite 
in Latin;’ this acquirement being taken as the test of a good education, 
and of respectable attainments in other parts of learning. The miser- 
able Scotch schoolmasters’ act of 1803, by giving the majority of heritors 
the power of deciding what branches shall be t aught i in our parish schools, 


has done its best to impair this honour and adyantage of our country. 
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desired for their children. This scheme has been, in later times, 
more fully de veloped and embodied into a system by the succes- 
sors and compatriots of Luther and Melanchthon ;—a system not 
elicited, like those we have spoke n of, by the strife and heat of con- 
tending factions, but emanating from the calm, dispassionate 
deliberations of the wisest, the best, and the most religious men of 
their several communities. That we may not be suspected of 
overstating the superiority of the German method of primary in- 
struction over that of both our British associations, let us contrast 
with their meagre list of books and branches of study the state- 
ment we formerly made* of what is taught in the Prussian elemen- 
tary schools. lt comprehends, let it be remembered, (and we re- 
peat the summary, as it is given in another part of the Prussian 
law, to make the contrast more striking,) religion, and morality 
founded on Christian truth ; the vernacular tongue, with its gram- 
mar and structure ; the knowledge of magnitude and number—of 
nature, including the elements of geography—and of man, in- 
cluding history, particularly that of Prussia ;—bodily exercises, 
or gymnastics ;—vocal music, applied to hymns and national 
song's ;—and, finally, drawing and penmé inship. 

Afte + the details we have given, and the contrast exhibited, it 
van scarcely, we think, be said that the Government would ex- 
act too much, if it required from both the Societies in question 
a revision of their course of elementary instruction, and even 
made it a condition of receiving pecuniary aid for the erection of 
new school-houses. The Kil lare-P lace Society, in Ireland, for- 
feited their Parliamentary grant by too scrupulous an adherence 
to exclusively Protests int practices, in a scheme professing to be 
for the benefit of a population chic fly Catholic; and yet their 
scheme, in its most objectionable form, was much more liberal 
and compre shensive than the system which has been hitherto fol- 
lowed by either of the above Societies. The time, too, we con- 
ceive, is particularly favourable for such a process of revision ; 
the heads of the rival systems are removed from the scene; the 
heats of party zeal have burned out; the public have ceased to 
take an interest in either body, except as the means of extending 
education; and the Societies themselves, being composed of 
almost a new generation, have lost the fe cling of mutual hostility, 
and are more disposed than they ever yet have been to regard 
each other as labourers in the same viney yard. At the last annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Society, the first resolution 
was moved by a beneficed clergyman of the Church of E ngland, 

















* See No. 116, p: 522-3. 
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How much indeed that Society has relaxed from its exclusively 
religious spirit, is apparent from the following passage in the 
Report of last year :— 


‘ Your Committee feel that their business is simply to give to the 
children of the labouring poor a plain, useful, and scriptural education ; 
to recognise the depraved state of the affections ; and to seek, by means 
of the Sacred Volume alone, to act at once upon the understanding and 
the heart. At the same time, they would not shrink from declaring 
their opinion, founded upon experience, that in the present day, instruc- 
tion of whatever kind ought to be of a much more extended character 
than formerly. The most abstruse sciences are now so familiarly ex- 
plained, and useful knowledge of every description is so completely 
broken down to the tastes and capacities of the working classes, that un- 
less in schools for the poor the youthful mind be encouraged to investi- 
gate truth, and the reflective faculty be awakened, the instruction which 
may be imparted will soon come to be neglected and despised. In im- 
parting scriptural knowledge, it is no longer sufficient merely to require 
that a form of sound words be read, or at most committed to memory ; 
the attention must he stimulated, the understanding exercised, and the 
judgment busily employed by constant interrogation, as to the meaning 
of what has been read, or but a feeble impression will be made upon the 
mind.’ 


A similar acknowledgment of the narrowness and inadequacy 
of the original constitution and present practice of the National 
Society, is implied in the following extract from the result of an 
enquiry as to the disposal of the children’s time in school, which 
forms a part of the General Report for the present year. 


‘ The division of time between learning and industry is actually made 
in the best-conducted schools for females. The boys, however, being 
rarely provided with any manual occupation, are carried forward to higher 
degrees of attainment in religious knowledge, as well as in ciphering, 
writing, &c. But in proportion to the energy and intelligence of the 
schoolmaster, a larger supply of such exercises will be required, other- 
wise recourse must be had to repetitions of a tedious and uninteresting 
nature. A conviction of the superabundance of time at the disposal of 
schoolmasters, has induced the managers of certain schools to seek for 
variety of employment. Hence the reading of works of History and 
Natural Philosophy, &c., in addition to the usual school-books, has been 
introduced in some places ; and in others, the study of English Gram- 
mar, or the learning of the notes and elements of Music, with a view to 
improving Psalmody, has been made to occupy a portion of the day. 
Whatever difficulties may have attended these or similar plans, no com- 
plaint has ever been heard of a deficiency of time for carrying them into 
effect.’ 


These appearances are most auspicious, and make it not alto- 
gether extravagant to suppose that a committee may be formed 
of the most active and enlightened members of both Societies, 
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for the purpose of selecting, if such are to be found, and if not, 
of preparing, a series of Reading Lessons, for what may be called 
the Secular part of instruction. These Lessons should not con- 
sist of detached, unconnected passages and extracts, but should 
ascend in a graduated scale from the simple to the more difficult ;— 
taking care, in the latter, not to overstep what is suitable to the 
years of the scholars, and their prospects in life ; and with such 
differences, too, as might be required to adapt them to the wants 
and wishes of both Societies ;—always reserving the religious in- 
struction to be carried on apart, according to the views of each. If 
such a plan were adopted, (and part of the Parliamentary grant 
could not be better employed than in promoting it,) both parties 
would soon be convinced, that that part of school discipline which 
they are so anxious to inculcate, can only be impressive and effec- 
tual when delivered at intervals, solemnly and shortly, and mixed 
up with instruction of a more familiar and every-day character. 

It is a fatal mistake to suppose that children are rendered bet- 
ter or more religious, because the round of school hours, day after 
day, is filled up, as to oral teaching, with religious rehearsals of 
Chief Truths, Catechism Collects, Commandments, Prayers and 
Graces ; and as to reading, with nothing else but extracts from 
the New Testament and the Bible, or Sellon’s, Trimmer’s, and 
Ostervald’s Abridgements. No mind, old or young, can escape 
languor, weariness, and disgust, in such a process of iteration. 
How much more true piety, as well as sound philosophy, is shown 
by the Committee of the General Assembly of our own Church ! 
In reporting the proportions of children in their Highland schools 
who are learning Gaelic and English reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, mathematics, and Latin,—with other branches as they 
find them in demand,—they are able to boast, that * while they 
‘ dispense with all diligence the several branches of knowledge 
‘ above named, they have impressed a religious character on every 
* school connected with their establishment.’ Then follows this 
remarkable declaration, that ‘ if they were to specify such as in 
* that respect have been found the most distinguished, they could 
* not hesitate to name those schools in which the greatest variety 
* of secular instruction has been imparted, 

This is not the age in which blind submission and obedience, 
without enquiry, can be forced on any large portion of the popu- 
lation. There is enough in the habits of the people, and the 
reason of the thing, to protect the English church against its 
enemies, if it were but safe from the indiscreet zeal of its friends. 
They may rest assured, that if its salvation depended on having 
wisdom shut out from the people by every entrance but one, their 
church could not be saved, and would not be worth saving. But 
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we hope better things from the present race of the English clergy, 
who are undoubtedly actuated by a far more liberal spirit than 
that which presided over the first arrangements of the National 
Schools. 

If then the two Societies, either conjunctly or separately, will 
set honestly about the work of reforming their discipline, the 
strenuous exertions they have made, and their long possession of 
the field, well entitle them to pecuniary aid, according to the ne- 
cessities of each. But this, after all, can only be a te mporary 
measure ; and so, indeed, it is regarded by Ministers. It is im- 
possible ‘that the primary instruction of ‘the great body of the 
English people can be much longer left to the mercy of accident, 
and. abandoned to the local and capricious contributions of private 
charity, or to the free competition of labour, as in the ordinary 
branches of gainful industry. It will not do even to devolve it 
on large associations of private individuals, who have been brought 
together by the common desire of diffusing education according to 
their own peculiar notions of what education ought to be, and who 
avowedly are animated with a zeal which is apt to be heated by 
rivalry, rather than tempered with knowledge. What is wanted for 
England i is a well-digested and comprehensive scheme of popular 
instruction, organize d upon one plan in its earlier stages, and diffu- 
sing its bene fits equally and impartially over all. The principle uni- 
versally adopted and acted upon in Ge many and Prussia is a wise 
one, that the first stages of school learning should be, all over the 
kingdom, as nearly as possible identical. Uniformity in the g round- 
work of the intellectual and moral habits of the people i is thus se- 
cured, with that unity of feeling, and nationality, which contribute 
so much to individual happiness and general prosperity ; and these 
blessings it is vain to expect in any other way than by Legislative 
interference. 

The doctrine, that every thing educational should be left to 
individual competition, without the State taking any charge or 
superintendence, may be ranked among the illegitimate offspring 
of the Free Trade System. ‘The appeal to Dr Adam Smith’s autho- 
rity gave it temporary currency, till that authority was proved to 
be all the other way ; and it is now pretty generally regarded as 
a heresy scarcely worth refuting. We are aware of the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of any great general measure, and 
ss objections that are urged both to its expediency and its prae- 

icability ; ; but what has been done in Scotland, and in Germany, 

may surely, if due caution is observed, be done in England. in 
the meanwhile, we cannot be better employed than in encouraging 
discussion and diffusing information on the subject ; and with this 
view we now proceed to render some account of what is doing in 
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France, to repair the grievous errors in this matter, both of the 
Revolution and the Restoration. Warned by the opposite follies 
of irreligious vagaries, and the superstition of obsolete and anti- 
quated methods,——extremes between which the education of France 
vibrated for forty years,—the present Government of that country 
has looked abroad, and availed itself of the ripe experience of Ger- 
many. And let it not be forgotten, that the distinguishing feature 
between this and all the projects of the first Revolution, is the 
re-establishment and recognition of the grand principle, that ‘ Re- 
‘ ligion, that is, C hristianity, i is the basis and groundwork of all 

‘ popular education.’ It is proper to state this fact at the outset, 
in order to refute a calumny of Mr O’Connell, who denounced the 
authors of the Projet de Loi, which we must in charity suppose he 
never had read, as leagued in a conspiracy to unchristianize the 
country ;—an assertion which is not only wide of the truth, but 
directly the reverse of it. 

The Projet de Loi, or as we should call it, the Bill, for regula- 
ting Primary Instruction in France, was iateodmeed into the 
Chamber of Deputies by its framer, M. Guizot, on the 2d of 
January last, and passed into a law on the 28th of June. Its pro- 
visions are cast so nearly in the mould of the Prussian law, (and 
this indeed is its highest praise, ) that we may save ourselves much 
minuteness of detail, after the account we gave of that law in 
our last Number. At the same time, this similarity, amounting 
often to absolute identity, is one of the most interesting features 
of the French measure, whether we consider it philosophically , or 
as bearing on the wants and necessities of Great Britain : and we 
cannot too strongly commend the four chapters and twenty-five 
sections of this Law to the attentive pe srusal and study of all who 
take an interest in the education of England, and more especially 
of those who are likely to legislate upon it. We can afford room 
only for a brief mention of the most important enactments, and 
we shall borrow our materials from the able speech of M. Guizot 
in proposing his measure, as well as from the law itself. 

The three fundamental questions, with reference to the instrue- 
tion of the people, which this Law proposes to settle, are first, The 
subjects or branches of knowledge which primary instruction ought 
to embrace ; secondly, The nature or description of schools in 
which it ought to be carried on; and, thirdly, the authorities 
which are to preside over these schools,—to superintend, control, 
direct, and maintain them. 

1. With regard to the fi 





kind of education—primary 


instruction (as distinguished from classical and scientific) is divi- 
ded into two degrees or stages. The first or lower degree, being 
the minimum, must be provided universally—for the humblest vil- 
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lage as for the largest city. It comprehends moral and religious 
instruction, reading, writing, the principles of the French lan- 
guage, ciphering, and an acquaintance with the authorized system 
of weights and measures. Between this minimum, observes M. 
Guizot, and the classical and scientific education which is given 
in public schools and colleges, as well as in many private acade- 
mies, there is a wide interval, which in France has hitherto been 
an entire blank; leaving a large and important middle class without 
a power of choosing between pure elementary instruction, and that 
higher species called secondary, which, besides being very costly, 
imparts a kind and extent of knowledge not appropriate to their 
condition in life. To fill up this gap, the new oe establishes a 
higher degree of primary instruction in schools which, from the 
middle place they occupy, the French, translating the German 
Mittelschule, have already named Ecoles Moyennes. These mid- 
dle schools, besides the branches taught in the lower degree, 
must teach also the elements of geometry, with its ordinary appli- 
cations, particularly to linear drawing and land-measuring; the 
elements of the physical sciences, and of natural history, as they 
are applicable to the common uses of life ; singing ; the elements 
of history and geography, and especially the history and geogra- 
phy of France. The wishes of the fathers must be consulted and 
complied with, as to their children’s participation in the religious 
instruction. 

2. As to the schools by which the two degrees of primary in- 
struction are to be attained, the law ordains as follows: Every 
commune or parish, either by itself, or jointly with one or more 
neighbouring parishes, is bound to provide at least one primary 
school of the lowest order, the master of which is to have a suita- 
ble dwelling-house, and a money payment, consisting in part of 
a fixed salary, (never less than 200 francs, L.8, 6s. 6d.) ;—in 
part of fees, or quarter-pence, levied on all the parents of the 
children in attendance who are able to pay the small pittance re- 
quired. When parents are ascertained to be too poor to pay even 
that, their children are to be taught gratuitously by the master, 
in consideration of the salary he receives. From all the rest, the 
fees are exacted, in no case, by the master himself, but, like the 
contributions to the State, by a public officer; and in this way 
much humiliation and loss is saved to the master. The county 
towns, and every parish (there or elsewhere) having a population 
exceeding 6000 souls, are bound, individually or conjointly, to 
maintain a middle school. As that is for the benefit of taper 
above want, there is no gratuitous admission, except in the case 
of extraordinary talents in the poor scholar of the lower species, 
who is, so to speak, sent up for good, and receives the advan- 
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tage of a higher education as a reward or bursary. As it is de- 
sirable, however, that the school rate in the middle school also 
should be very moderate, the master is to receive a fixed salary, of 
which the minimum is 400 franes, (1.16, 13s.) along with the fees. 
The burden of the salaries in both cases is to fall wholly on the 
parish, if possible ; if not, partly on the department or county, 
and the state itself to come in aid in the last resort. 

Besides the elementary and middle schools, there is a third 
institution thought necessary to carry on the business of primary 
instruction, which the Germans and French call Normal Schools. 
Though this is a term unintelligible to most of our countrymen, 
because nothing of the kind exists among us, it seems, neverthe- 
less, a very natural and a very rez sonable idea, to have the 
means of training young men to the profession of teachers. For, 
as M. Guizot justly observes,—‘ all the provisions hitherto de- 
* scribed would be of none effect, if we took no pains to procure 
* for the public school thus constituted, an able master, and 
£ worthy of the high vocation of instructing the people. It cannot 
* be too often re peated, that it is the master that makes the school 
*_autant vaut le maitre autant vaut lécole elleememe. And, 
* indeed, what a well-assorted union of qualities is required to 
* constitute a good schoolmaster! A good schoolmaster ought 
* to be a man who knows much more than he is called upon to 
* teach, that he may teach with intelligence and with taste; 
‘ who is to live in a humble sphere, and yet to have a noble and 
* elevated mind, that he may preserve that dignity of sentiment 
* and of deportment, without which he will never obtain the respect 
‘and confidence of families; who possesses a rare mixture of 
* gentleness and firmness ; for, inferior though he be in station to 
‘many individuals in the commune, he ought to be the obse- 
* quious servant of none :—a man not ignorant of his rights, 
* but thinking much more of his duties ; showing to all a good 
* example, and serving to all as a counsellor; not given to change 
* his condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives 
‘him the power of doing good; and who has made up his 
* mind to live and to die in the service of primary instruction, 
*‘ which to him is the service of God and his fellow-creatures. 
* To rear masters approaching to such a model is a difficult 
‘task; and yet we must succeed in it, or else we have done 
‘ nothing for elementary instruction. A bad schoolmaster, like 
* a bad parish priest, is a scourge to a commune ; and though we 
‘are often obliged to be contented with indifferent ones, we 
must do our best to improve the average quality. We have, 
‘ therefore,’ continues M. Guizot, ‘ availed ourselves of a bright 
* thought struck out in the heat of the Revolution, and after- 
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‘ wards applied by Napoleon* to the establishment of his central 

* Normal school at Paris. We carry its application still lower 
than he did in the social scale, when we propose that no school- 
master shall be appointed who has not himself been a pupil of 
the school which instructs in the art of teaching, and who is not 
certified, after a strict examination, to have profited by the 
opportunities he has enjoyed.’ 

‘The law bears that there shall be one Normal school for ev 
department, unless it may be necessary at first to make one suf- 
fice for two or more; but there is no specification either of its 
organization, or the appointment, duties, or remuneration of the 
head master or professor. ‘The council-general of the department 
is enjoined to see to some of these matters, which appear to be re- 
served for future regulation. 

In speaking of the momentous subject of the preparation of 

masters in the Normal schools, M. Cousin makes the following 
statement, which we would beg to recommend to the attention of 
Mr O’Connell: § While, however, we give a suitable allowance of 
* time and attention to knowledge connected with science and the 
arts of life, such as geometry, natural philosophy, and natural 
history, we must above all keep in view the department of 
morals, which is the more important, because it is the heart 


and dispositions of the child that the master ought above all to 
form. It is the principles of an upright life that we must be 
most anxious to plant in the minds of our young Teacher; and 


with this view, religious instruction—which, to speak precisely, 
is in other words Christian instruction—must be put in the fore- 
most rank in the course of study in our Normal schools, Leav- 
ing it to the pastor or curate of the place to insist on the pe- 
culiarities of each Confession, we must give a place in the 
whole course of study of the Normal schools to instruction in 
religion ; so that, at the close, the young aspirants to the office 
of schoolmaster, without being in the least theologians, shall 
have a clear and precise notion of Christianity, of its history, 
of its doctrines, and above all, of its morality. Without this 
pre paration, the pupils, when masters themselves, would be un- 
able to give any religious instruction beyond the mechanical re- 
petition of the catechism, which would be altogether insuffi- 
cient.’ 


* In his decree, 17th March, 1808, for the organization of the Uni- 
versity. The idea of a school for masters seems to have been first started 
in France in 1794, by a decree of the National Convention, which, 
like so many others of that day, led to no result. 
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3. As to the third great point, the authorities by which the 
whole system of primary instruction is superintended, regulated, 
and directed, the first and most striking feature of the Prussian 
and French organization, is the existence of a Ministry of Public 
Instruction, distinct from the other parts of the Administration. 
The duties of this office belonged formerly, in both countries, to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. ‘The separation 
was made in Prussia by the law of 1819, in France somewhat 
later ; and the result has proved the wisdom of the arrangement. 
The entire machinery is thus wrought from a common centre, 
which communicates the first impulse, controls all the movements, 
and gives unity of action and of character. ‘The prime mover of 
the whole is a responsible Minister of the Crown—and, in France 
at this moment, he is one of the seven Cabinet Ministers—who 
acts with the advice and assistance of a council of ten or twelve. 
Subordinate to this supreme power, whose seat is, of course, in 
the capital, there are several local authorities, circumscribed in 
their influence, but increasing in their activity as their sphere of 
action is narrowed. ‘The organization of the internal administra- 
tion of France into Prefectures, Sub-Prefectures, and Mayoralties, 
with their departmental arrondissement, and municipal councils, 
gives great facilities for establishing checks and securing efficiency ; 
and the more popular and representative character which these 
authorities have assumed since the last Revolution, fits them 
still better for the exercise of their educational rights and duties. 
The last and lowest link in this chain of dependent authorities 
is a local school-committee, chosen out of the municipal or 
burgh council, with the addition of the priest or pastor of the 
parish, and one minister of each of the other forms of worship 
that may exist in the commune, who is elected by the synod 
or consistory to which he belongs. One of the most essen- 
tial parts of this system is the power which the Minister reserves 
of sending commissioners, chosen by himself, to conduct the exa- 
minations of the pupils on entering and leaving the Normal 
school, and before finally obtaining certificates of capacity. These 
commissioners, it is evident, must be not only out of the reach 
of local influences, but men of education and learning, specially 

ualified for a task, irksome but most important; seeing that on 
the able and impartial discharge of their duty depends the whole 
efficiency of the system. It is right, therefore, to send these ap- 
proved agents from headquarters in the capital, and to leave the 
nomination of them to the Minister, upon whom rests the heaviest 
responsibility. It is chiefly by these examinations, and the de- 
legates whom he despatches from time to time on special com- 
missions and inspections, that the Minister is enabled to inform 
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himself at all times how the machine is working, and to apply a 
remedy wherever it is wanted. ‘ It is to the active and enlight- 
* ened interference of these superior agents of the Ministry of Pub- 
* lic Instruction,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ ‘that we are indebted for the 
* greatest share of the progress which primary education has of 
* late made in France.’ 
In concluding his very able speech, the Minister expresses | him- 
self thus: * In framing ‘this bill, it is experience, and experience 
alone, that we have taken for our guide. The principles and 
practices recommended have been supplied to us by facts. There 
is not one part of the mechanism which has not been Worked suc- 
cessfully. We conceive that, on the subject of the education of 
the people, our business is rather to methodise and improve what 
exists, than to destroy for the purpose of inventing and renewing 
upon the faith of dangerous theories. It is by labouring i inces- 
santly on these maxims, that the Administration has been enabled 
to communicate a firm and steady movement to this important 
branch of the public service ; so much SO, that we take leave to 
say, that more has been done for primary education during 
the last two years, (1831, 1832,) and by the Government of 
July, than during the forty years preceding, by all the former 
Governments. "The first Revolution was lavish of promises, 
without troubling itself about the performance. The Imperial 
Government exhausted itself in efforts to regenerate the higher 
instruction called secondary ; but did nothing for that of the 
people. The restored Dynasty, up to 1828, expended no more 
than 50,000 franes annually upon primary instruction. The 
Ministry of 1828 obtained from the Chamber a grant of 
300,000 francs. Since the Revolution of July 1830, a million 
has been voted annually—that is, more in two years than the 
Restoration in fifteen. Those are the means, and here are the 
results. All of you are aware that primary instruction depends 
altogether on the corresponding Normal schools. The pros- 
perity of these establishments is the measure of its progress. 
The Imperial Government, which first pronounced with effect the 
words, Normal schools, left us a legacy of one. The Restora- 
tion added five or six. ‘Those, of which some were in their 
infancy, we have greatly improved within the last two years, 
and have, at the same time, established thirty new ones ; twenty 
of which are in full operation, forming in each department a vast 
focus of light, scattering its rays in all directions among the 
* people.’ 
To those who are strongly impressed with the deficient state of 
popular education in I ngland, it may seem strange that remedial 
measures have been so long defe red, and quite simple and natural 
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that we should immediately imitate the good example of France. 
But any one who has attended to the course of the discussions on 
this matter both in and out of Parliament, will find a clue to the 
failure of all remedial measures in the very nature of our free insti- 
tutions, which nourish vehement contention between opposite par- 
ties, and array hosts of prejudices in deadly warfare against each 
other. Imaginary dangers to existing rights and vested interests are 
conjured up, and importunately dunned into the public ear, till a 
how] is raised by that very numerous class of persons who have the 
right, without the power, to form calm and deliberate opinions ; and 
thus the proposer of a wise and moderate measure, assailed and 
calumniated from opposite sides, and by those whom it was mainly _ 
intended and well calculated to benefit, gives up the task in despair, 
or defers it till a fitter opportunity. ‘This is a state of things dif- 
fering widely from the absolute monarchy of Prussia, on the one 
hand. where the people are accustomed to obey a rein which is so 
gently used that they scarcely feel it, and France on the other, 
unencumbered as she is with long-established abuses, old prepos- 
sessions, and inveterate habits, and schooled by the sad experience 
of forty years of ineffectual legislation, to take lessons for the 
education of her people from other wisdom than her own. For 
the comparative difficulty of introducing improvement here, our 
consolation (and it is no small one) is this, that what we gain by 
inches, lasts for centuries ;—whereas, a change in the dynasty, 
or in the character of the reigning prince in the one case, and un- 
settled revolutionary habits in the other, expose to risk systems 
however well contrived, and, to appearance, firmly established. 
Since the last signal defeat of the friends of national education 
in Parliament, tw elve years and more have elapsed, during which 
the subject has scarcely been alluded to; but in that interval sogreat 
a change has taken place i in the feelings of the people, the posi- 
tion of the Government, and the relative strength of the parties, 
that we may reasonably enough indulge the hope of seeing that 
fitter opportunity arrive,—even while some of those who first took 
charge still survive, to pilot the vessel into port w hich they 
were constrained to leave among the breakers. It is not, however, 
to be disguised, that very formidable obstacles still stand in the 
way of the final settlement, by any great legislative measure, of 
this momentous question. The difficulty of trimming the balance 
between the friends of the Established Church and the Dissenting 
interest, was that which shipwrecked the Education Bill of 1820. 
That difficulty still exists, and is, we fear, as little likely to be got 
over now, as then. A measure more favourable to the Dissenters 
than that Bill was, might probably pass the House of Commons, 
but would infallibly be thrown out in the Lords; while a measure 
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originating in the Upper-House of Parliament, which should give 
to the Established Clergy the same influence and control which they 
had by the Bill of 1820, would scarcely pass the Commons, and 
would certainly not be acceptable to the country at large. And 
if, to take a third supposition, a measure were introduced, which 
should leave the minuter shades of religious belief to be explained 
and enforced by parents at home, and by pastors in Sunday schools, 
in their parochial visitations, and from the pulpit—w hich should 
confine the part of school instruction regarding religion to the 
great doctrines which all Christians agree in—and should consider 
religion, in reference to children, as an affair rather of the heart 
than of the head, and religious impressions as still more impor- 
tant at that age than religious knowledge—such a measure would 
in all probability, meet with furious opposition from the majority 
of both parties. 

In these circumstances, and in a country not very able, and still 
less willing, to bear the additional burden which the establishment 
of parochial schools necessarily implies, we fear that any attempt 
to carry through a general measure would still be premature ; 
and, least of all, should we presume to propose any plan i in a matter 
where the foremost men of the age have failed. In spite of every 
thing that has been said, and done, and written, the ignorance 
and ‘apathy on the subject among all ranks are so great, that on 
none other is hasty legislation so much to be de .precated ; and, 
fortunately, it is one w hich is not likely, from the same cause, to 
be pressed on the immediate attention of their re presentatives by 
popular constituencies. ‘Till the public mind be a little better 
prepared, the safer course is to proceed as Lord Althorp has 
already pointed the way; and, while a satisfactory plan is matu- 
ring, to limit ourselves to temporary expedients for furthering the 
great ends in view, by defining precisely what the extent and 
limits of primary instruction ought to be in Britain, and by raising 
the estimate among the population at large, of the value of edu- 
cation. 

We have already alluded to one such expedient when we in- 
vited the two Education Societies to improve their course of study. 
In the little room we can yet afford, we shall briefly mention one 
or two other points, which, in any measure for educating the 
English people, whether temporary or permanent, ought, we think, 
to be steadily kept in view. Some of them, particularly the first, 
we should be glad to see attempted immediately. 

Of all the preliminary steps, then, to the adjustment of this great 
question, by far the most important is the appointment of some 
means for training schoolmasters, not to any set of mechanical 
evolutions merely, but to a knowledge of the principles and practice 
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of their profession, and to the able and enlightened discharge of 
its duties. The want of some such provision is the great vice 
of our Scottish system. Faults have thus crept into the practice 
of our parish schools, which nothing but the removal of the cause 
will eradicate. Our readers are aware what consequence the 
Prussian lawgivers attached to this object ; wisely considering, 
that the best plans of teaching are a ‘lead letter, without good 
and able teachers ; and that to expect good teachers without good 
training, is to look for a crop without ploughing and sowing. In 
all their regulations on the subject of the Schullehrer seminarien, 
there is an anxious consideration of whatever can minister to the 
moral and intellectual improvement, and even to the personal com- 
fort and happiness of the young teachers, which reminds us more of 
the tenderness of parental care and admonition, than of the stern 
and authoritative precepts of law. Every Department is enjoined 
to have one of these seminaries ; the pupils to be admitted between 
sixteen and eighteen, to the number of from sixty to seventy in 
each ; to be situated in towns of moderate size, that, on the one 
hand, they may be preserved from the corruption of very large 
ones, and, on the other, have access to schools which they can 
see and may improve in. The course of instruction delivered in 
these institutions presupposes that of the primary schools. Pupils 
are admitted, however, with whom it is advisable to go back on the 
primary instruction; and the first of the three years, which form 
the complement of attendance for the whole course, is generally 
spent in revising and giving readier and fuller possession of previ- 
ous acquirements. If that point, however, is already reached, it 
shortens the attendance by one year, and the pupil proceeds at 
once to the business of the second, which is employed in giving 
him just notions of the philosophy of teaching, the treatment of 
the young mind, the communication of knowledge, the arrange- 
ment of school business, the apparatus and evolutions necessary 
for arresting attention and husbanding time; of all in fine that 
pertains to the theory and practice of moral education, intellectual 
training, and methodical instruction,—technically called Paeda- 
gogik, Didactik, and Methodik. The third year is more particularly 
devoted to the object of reducing to practice, in the sheds of the 
place, and in that which is always attached to the seminary, the 
methods and theory he has been made acquainted with. We 
refer for other details to our preceding Number. It is more to 
our present purpose to remark, that there does not exist, nor 
ever has existed, in the island of Great Britain, a single in- 
stitution ofthis kind, which the Prussian people think so useful, 
that they have voluntarily gone beyond the number prescribed 
by law. There were, at the close of 1831, thirty-three of these 
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seminaries in the monarchy, which is more than one for each de- 
partment or circle. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that some effort should be 
made to apply part, at least, of the Parliamentary grant to the 
purpose of training schoolmasters, if it were only to mark the 
opinion of Government of the importance and necessity of such 
establishments ; and to direct public attention to a branch of 
knowledge which, new and unexplored as it is amongst us, has long 
taken its place in the circle of the arts and sciences, and long ha 
its literature and its votaries, in Germany. Any thing approach- 
ing, indeed, to the universal and permanent organization in that 
country, (for it is by no means confined to Pr ussia,) it would of 
course be vain to expect in this, at least for many years to come ; 
but means of opening up the subject, and commending it to the 
attention, not of teachers only and patrons of schools, but of the 
public generally, need not “be regarded as out of our reach. 
Might not, for example, a lectureship or professorship of the art of 
teaching (or, if a name be wanted for the new subject, of Didac- 
tics) be appended to one or two of the Scotch universities ; and, 
if such a novelty could not be engrafted on the old establishments 
of Oxford and C ambridge, tried, ; at least, in the infant institution 
of Durham ? A very small endowment, if any, would be wanted, 
provided Parliament would make it imperative on candidates for 
vacant schools, (beginning at first with those of the better kind 
onty,) to produce a certificate of having attended such a course, or 
even to undergo an examination on the subjects there treated.* 

It is obvious, in contemplating such an arrangement as this, 
that the greatest difficulty would be to find fit persons for such an 
office—a difficulty which would scarcely, however, last beyond 
the first appointment. And even with regard to that, we need 
scarcely look farther than to the burgh and parochial school- 
masters of Scothand. As a body, indee d, they are not beyond 
being greatly benefited by attendance on such a course as we 
propose ; but there are men among them, and the number is on 
the increase, who, to an enthusiastic attachment to their profes- 
sion, and a large experience of its practical det ails, add much know- 
ledge of its principles acquired by reading and reflection, and an 
almost intuitive perception of w hat is right in the management of 
the youthful faculties, and in the manner of imparting instruction. 
Philosophy and experience must go hand in hand, to fit a man 


* See some good remarks on this subject, in the Sketch of a Plan for 


the Education of Ireland, by R. J. Bryce, Principal of Belfast Academy. 
1828, 
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for the purpose in view. If such lectureships were instituted in 
places where there was access also to schools in which the doctrines 
might be illustrated, the practice exemplified, and the teaching 
partly conducted by the student, we should accept it as the 

reatest boon that could be conferred on the parochial education 
of Scotland. There are few, perhaps none, of the defects that still 
cling to our parish schools which would not disappear under the 
wholesome influence of such a measure, carried ably and honestly 
into effect. For example, next to that measure itself, there is 
nothing more loudly called for to improve our parochial discipline 
than a plan of authorized inspection. ‘This, we have seen, is 
regarded as an essential part of the Prussian and French system, 
and i is executed by delegates appointed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. It seems natural that the proposed lecturers, with 
assistants, if required, should have this arduous duty devolved upon 
them. Again, a well-arranged succession of school-books is still 
a desideratum: none would be so likely to supply it well, 
men whose lives would be devoted to the study of their art. But if 
sucha project shall appear to some, as we are prepared to expect, 
visionary and impracticable, let strenuous endeavours be at least 
made to multiply the number and increase the efficiency of the 
model schools we have. ‘There is an endowment for such an in- 
stitution, called the Barrington School, at Bishop Auckland; and 
the Metropolitan schools of both the societies are open, and have 
been used for such purposes, as far as their means would go, To 
improve and assist these would be a far more profitab le way of 
expending the grant, than to build schools for the propagation of 
imperfect me thods. 

But in England, where almost every thing is to do, and a great 
deal to be ion we doubt whether much can be effected of 
permanent utility without a Minister of Public Instruction. The 
duties of the Home Office are already too heavy. ‘The only 
way to secure unity, promptitude, energy, and, we may add, i im- 
vartiality, in any organized system of national education, is to 
is the undivided responsibility i in the hands of a public officer, 
and to limit his duties to that great object. 
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Arr. I1.—Ecelesia Anglicana, a Poem; containing an Historic 
Portraiture of the British Church. By Cuartes Overton, 
Curate of Romaldkirk. Octavo. Andon : ; 1833, 

HovuGH we shall hardly, we nee be ‘suspected of any 
wish to undervalue the divine gift of Poesy—meaning there- 
by that true poetic feeling, which is the soul of all the arts, the 
source of whatever is grand and touching in this world,—we have 
not unfrequently, we confess, felt sceptical as to the use and value 
of those artificial contrivances, rhyme and metre, by which alone 
most poetry is distinguished from prose; and which, while they 
embarrass and often defeat the free expression of many a noble 
and natural thought, lend a sort of conventional currency to much 
wordy nonsense which, in no other shape, would have been tole- 
rated by the world. The very fact, that metre and rhyme are 
the offspring of early and barbarous times,—the former having 
been adopted, as an aid to memory, before the discovery of Let- 
ters, while ‘ the modern bondage,’ as Milton styles i it, of rhyme, 
was an invention of the dark monastic ages, “ad us to 
question the fitness of such restraints on the written eloquence of 
an enlightened period, when the language of passion and description 
should be left free to choose its own flow and cadence ; and when, 
least of all, should Fancy, in her high soarings, bear about with 
her that Gothic badge of bondage, the jingle of rhyme,—as the 
mounting faleon, even among the clouds, betrays his slavery by 
his bells. 
How hampered with the trammels of metre was, occasionally, 
even the harmonious Virgil himself, appears from such bunglingly 
constructed lines as the following :— 


‘ Saxa vocant Itali mediis que in fluctibus aras,’-— 


and all that Tasso must have suffered from the difficulties of rhym- 
ing and versifying, may be judged from the wonder with which, 
as his friend Manso tells us, he used to listen to the Improvvisa- 
tori, at Naples ; envying them that facility of execution which 
Nature had, it appears, denied to himself. 

That there is no natural connexion between verse-making and 
poetry, between the mechanism and the soul of the art, may be 
assumed from the fact that, as there have abounded in all coun- 
tries accomplished and fluent versifiers, who had not the least 
pretensions to be poets, so, on the other hand, there have been 
found gifted spirits who, though poets in the highest and largest 
sense of that title, yet never wrote, nor were capable of writing, a 
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single cpupiet of verse in all their lives. None who are acquainted 
with Locke’s beautiful Chapter on Memory can doubt, for an in- 
stant, that its author had the true vein of poetry in his soul. Yet, 
so wholly incompetent was the writer of those exquisite passages 
to judge of poetry in its artificial state, ‘ fringed with rhyme,’ that, 
as is well known, the renowned Sir Richard Blackmore,—he who, 
according to Dryden, ‘wrote to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels,’ 
—was, in the eyes of Locke, the paragon of all epic excellence. 

The mighty Burke, too, in whose mind the spirit of poesy was 
mixed up largely with all its other great elements, yet knew so 
little of mere verse that, in suggesting some alterations in a poem 
of Crabbe, (of whom he was the early and efficient patron,) such 
utter abortions were the lines of his own which Burke proposed 
to substitute, that the poet, with all his deference for so kind and 
powerful a friend, could not retain them. We have little doubt 
that Bacon, Jeremy ‘Taylor, Burnett the Cosmogonist, and all 
the other great poets in prose, would have been found equally 
inexpert and impotent had they stooped to meddle with an art, 
which stands pre-eminent among the conventional impostures of 

fame awarded to its successful professors, in all 
ages, having been out of all reasonable proportion to the amount 
of intellect embarked in the pursuit. 

We can ask, indeed, no more convincing proof of the compa- 
ratively inferior quality of the intellect, which in general has 
been manufactured into the form of poetry, than its being unable 
to bear the transport from one language to another, without losing, 
by the way, most of theimposing charmand force, which its peculiar 

verbal construction alone ‘had imparted toit. ‘The workmanship ofthe 
great prose-writers of antiquity,—men whose staple was thoughts, 
not words,—comes down to us but little despoiled of its first mass 
perfection, whatever may be the channel of translation fom 
which it is but simply and faithfully conveyed. The Politics “of 
Aristotle, for instance, literally ret ndered, will be found, in almost 
every sentence and word, as freshly applicable to the events of 
the present day as if written but “yesterday ; ; and even Plato, 
though often wandering into the Vague of poetry, abounds with 
passages, throug is writings, striking dialogue 
between Thoth and a King of Egypt, j in die Phedrus,—which 
have in them a power, a v itality of meaning indestructible through 
even the most diluted transfusion. But the poets, the men “of 
metre,—how do they stand this process of transmission ? Homer 
himself, the Prince of Song, the fountain-head at which all suc- 
ceeding bards have drunk,—what is he in translation? Let the 
prose version of Madame Dacier give answer; if there be not 
sufficient in the significant fact, that, among ourselves, the trans- 
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lation of that poet which, in all respects, least resembles the 
original,—in versification, manner, tone of thinking and feeling, 
—is, for that very reason, among all mere English readers, the 
most admired and popular. 

Were there wanting any thing to confirm us in our prosaic 
suspicion that verse-making i is an exceedingly over-rated art, the 
facility with which, of late years, men, women, and children, have 
all taken to the vocation of Pindars and S: S, , in most 
cases, with marvellous success,—would be uit sufficient 
for that purpose. We are told by Lucian of a strange epidemic, 
once prevalent among the people: of Abdera, which beginning (as 
he describes its symptoms) by an attack of fever, generally ended, 
about the seventh day, with a violent bleeding at the nose, and a 
profuse discharge of poetry, of the Iambic kind, from the head. 

this latter stage of the complaint, the unfortunate patients 
ran wild about the streets, all raving in rhythm; while such 
verses as Oh Cupid, Prince of Gods and men!’ were heard 
from them in all directions. Such, pretty nearly, is the far-gone 
state of a considerable part of our literary population at present ; 
nor is there the same hope to look forward to as in the case of 
the Abderites, who generally, as Lucian tells us, got better to- 
wards the winte r,—whe ‘reas among ourselves, the Christmas, or 

Annual season, is found invariably the most formidable period of 
the disorder. 

Our strict abstinence, of late, from criticism on works of poetry, 
must have been observed, we think, by our readers ; and the truth 
is, that to verses produced under such circumstances, under such 
an awful and general visitation of rhyme, we think it hardly 
right to call the attention of the public. ‘The exception we are 
about to make in favour of the Poet before us, is induced solely 
by the peculiar novelty of his case ; the project of bringing to 
the aid of a falling Church (as he, rather hastily we trust, con- 
siders his own) a neat octavo-ful of holy heroics, being, at least, 
a new form of the rhyming mania, and, as ond entitled to no- 
tice. The Reverend Poet seems himself fully aware of the 
chivalrous nature of his enterprise ; and after stating what ob- 
jectors might allege against it, thus answers their cavil :—* Such 
* I would venture to remind, that God, our Maker, * giveth songs 
‘in the night ;” and that even when his tremendous judgments 
‘are abroad in the earth, and he is emptying the vials of his 
wrath upon the nations, it is promised to his own people— 
‘ « They shall have a song, &c.” ’—Accordingly, the Curate of 
Romaldkick undertakes kindly to sing them one. 

It is with no small awe we presume to offer an opinion as to the 
merits of Mr Overton’s performance, after the lofty tribute to his 
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powers which he has himself quoted from a letter of the Bishop of 
Chester, to whom, both as critic and patron, his Poem is dedi- 
cated :—* Your Lordship,’ says the Dedicator, * has kindly ex- 
* pressed your persuasion, that my ** Muse will always be a Muse of 
® sacred song, and that it will be tuned as David's was.” This has 
* reminded me that the sweet Singers of Israel, and Asaph, and 
* Heman, seem to have composed their historical Psalms either when 
* the Church was in imminent danger, or actually brought ve ry 
* low.’ Fromall this we conclude it to be the reverend gentle man’s 
opinion, that the lower the state of the Church is brought, the 
more abundant will be the supply of Davids, like himself, pro- 
duced in it; an assurance, highly consolatory amidst the pros- 
pects which the Joseph Humes of the present day are opening 
upon us. 

The First Part of the Poem comprises the history of Religion 
in Britain, from the first preaching of Christianity to the conver- 
sion of the Saxons by Augustine ; and the following are some of 
his Muse’s reflections upon the superstition of the Druids :— 

‘ With shame she flies the Druid grove retired, 
Where frowns the oak for deed accursed desired. 
What prayer devout, if view'd aright, each oak 
From every heart in Britain might evoke ; 

That from the stock antique, beneath whose shade 
Our guilty sires such dread devotions paid, 

«© The acorn shed” a glorious barge may launch, 
To bear the tidings of the righteous Branch !’ 

We have here, in the couplet, marked in Jtalics, a notable ex- 
ample of that figure of speech, called by the rhetoricians Am- 
phibology,—a figure, dealt in much by oracles and oracular bards, 
the effect of which, is to split the poet’s sense (where there és 
any), into two or more different and opposite meanings, leaving 
the reader to choose whichever suits his purpose. ‘Thus, whe- 
ther it was the oak that evoked the prayer, or the prayer the oak, 
was a point that, on first reading the above couplet, considerably 
puzzled us ; till, recollecting the old nation: al phri ise of * Hearts 
* of Oak,’ we took for granted the poet’s meaning must be, that 
there is, in every British heart, a certain portion of that timber 
which may be * evoked,’ or called into action, as occasion re- 
quires. A page or two further, we meet with another fine in- 
stance of this recondite mode of writing, derived direct from the 
Apollo Loxias, who presides over riddles. In speaking of the first 
* Publishers of Christianity,’ in Britain, the poet says,— 

¢ Thus scattering light, Evangelists had been, 
Thus Gospel morn had eyes in Albion seen.” 

It is here evide ntly a moot point, between the * Gospel morn’ 

and the ‘ eyes,’ as to which of them it was that saw the other ; 
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and the question is no easy one to decide. According to the na- 
tural construction, however, which in all such eases we prefer, it 
was clearly the Gospel that saw the eyes, and not ‘ vice-versa.’ 
While we are about it, a few more samples of this enigmatic 
grace of speech may not be found unedifying. Few authors, 
indeed, have ever known or practised what is called ¢ the unin- 


‘ telligible method of speaking one’s mind’ with more complete 
success. 


‘ Bless God, that thrives, where tares abound, the wheat, 
That Christian Britain proved thy native seat. 


3y worldly glare unhidden was the light, 
sy pest unsmother'd of the Papal night. 


Pause, lest you help untimely to destroy 
Wells where your fathers water drew with joy. 


Yet fuil'd to quench, the baffled fiend, the brand, 
Thy faithful breath had kindled through the land.’ 


And, beyond all, the following magnificent close of a long pas- 
sage, in praise of Christian psalmody :— 


‘ Strains such as these ne’er echoed from the grove, 
Where bright Urania magic numbers wove ; 

Or fell so softly from the silvan scene, 

Where tuneful Pan (so Pagans sing) had been. 

To Isvael's—blackness is Promethean fire, 

And heard with Judah's—jars the Orphean lyre. 


rr 


Che advantage of dashes and breaks was never more signally 
exemplified than in the printing of the last couple t of this passage. 
The poet, Dryden, in speaking of the construction of Claudian’s 
verse, describes each line as bei ‘ing made up of * two substantives and 
‘two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to keep the peace.’ But 
your verb is nothing, as a peace-preserver, compared to Mr Over- 
ton’s breaks and dashes. Only remove them from the above 
couplet, and see to what loggerheads all its different members will 
fall. 
‘ To Israel’s blackness is Promethean fire, 
And heard with Judah's jars the Orphean lyre.’ 
Here the which had before belonged to ‘ Prome- 
‘ ae fire,’ becomes, by right of the genitive case, the property 
of * Israel,’ while the * Orphe an lyre’ strikes up a sort of Dutch 
concert in conjunction with * Judah’s jars.’ 
The rapid spread of Heresy after the introduction of Chris- 


tianity next glares upon the eye of the inspired Curate, calling 
forth from him the following denunciation of Arianism :— 


* blackness,’ 
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‘ This doctrine blasphemous, of shifting hue, 
How dark to one who feels his Bible true ! 

What but the blackness of the thunder-cloud, 
That hangs o’er summer skies sepulchral shroud ! 
The impious theft that of it’s brightest gem 
Would rob, swath’d Babe, thy princely diadem !’ 

Among the dreadful consequences that would have arisen, had 
the heresy of Arius triumphed, the poet intimates, as not the least 
disastrous, that his own orthodox poem would probably, in that 
event, have been lost to the world. What do we not owe to St 
Athenesiue Saas 

¢ How can the heart, with adoration burn ; 
How join the praises of the choirs above ; 
Untuned, Divine Redeemer, by thy love ? 
How had my soul ete rnal justic e braved, 

By thee unwash’d, unsanctified, unsaved ? 
Could harp of mine upon the holy mount, 
Thy love unfelt, thy grace unshared recount ?’ 


He next proceeds to expatiate upon the mischiefs of Pelagia- 
nism ; and the dangers of the Doctrine of Merit are thus, not un- 
poetically, represented :— 


‘ In quest of pleasure and convoy’d by pride, 
Gay floats the barge adown the treach’rous tide ; 
And bears its inmates lock’d in sinful sleep, 
With merit buoyant headlong to the deep. 


That Merit is a dangerous cargo to have on board, we are far 
too orthodox not to be aware; and it is with perfect sincerity we 
congratulate Mr Overton on the safety of his own poetical ven- 
ture in this respect. 

The history of the York Minster, and of its various casualties 
from fire, P opery, and other such elements, down to its last burn- 
ing, in our own times, occupies the Second Part of Mr Overton's 
Poem; and a discovery is therein made that the real and veritable 
incendiary who brought about the combustion of that noble pile, 
some years since, was no other than the Duke of Wellington,—by 
passing the Catholic Relief Bill! 


‘ Just ere it fell, indelible the stain, 
Fix’d on my faithless country to remain ; 
The ancient fort impregnable that proved 
Through many a hard-fought conflict, was removed : 
The blood-built bulwark of the Anglian state 
Dismiss’d its guard and opened wide its gate. 

* * * * - 
‘ Oh, mystery vast! the chieftain by whose hand, 
Heayen ‘pour’d its vengeance on the Papal land ; 
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Whose name, once honour'd, and regretted still, 

Or Minstrel’s harp, or Patriot’s heart could thrill ; 
The Warrior, crown’d with victory’s choicest wreaths, 
Whose splendid triumphs wondering envy breathes : 
Blush, human gre atness | ah his glory! see, 

His Country’s Saviour! WELLINGTON! ’tis He, 
Yields her palladium, and “at one fell swoop,’ 

Her safe-guards crash ;—his thousand laurels droop! 
What next may follow ? what but judgments dire, 
Thy temple, E ‘bor, is consum’d by fire! 


The lawyer-like manner in which the act of arson is here 
brought home to the Duke of Wellington, cannot but convince 
every unprejudiced reader. Nor is the destruction of York Min- 
ster the sole calamity for which the Catholic Relief Bill is to be 
held responsible ; as our reverend poet traces to the same prolific 
source, the burning of hay-ricks throughout England, the passing 
of the Reform Bill, and—the hurricane : at Barbadoes. 


‘In guilt’s dark annals deeds of blood unknown, 
Evoke from Heaven, the wrath not lingering, down: 
Destructive fires, by madness kindled, glare, 

And fierce tornadoes Indian cane-isles tear. 

Hark the wild cry, tumultuous as the storm, 

From crowded streets, and echoing glen, “ Reform !”’ 


The author's Muse here, kindling with her subject, turns in- 
cendiary herself—becomes impatient to * Indulge the burning 
‘ impulse which she feels,’ and thus,—in words not fit to be trusted 
near a corn-stack—breaks out : 


‘ Not then forbidden should the glowing verse, 
Events now hid in “ words that burn” rehearse ; 
And bolder then through dim conjecture roam, 
To sing what next shall happen to the dome.’ 

After imagining a variety of accidents that may, one or all, 
happen to the poor Minster, he at last comes pretty nearly to the 
conclusion that a relapse into Popery will be her Euthanasia, 
and that we shall see 

—— Papal Rome once more ascendant reign 

And practise here her sorceries again ; 

While crowds, by pomp deceived and specious sign, 
Give wonder first, then worship at her shrine.’ 


How this last line, which overtops its fellows so conspicuous- 
ly, came to find itself in such company, we profess ourselves 
unable to guess. 

It would give us pleasure to say that we are as much in good 
humour with this author's charity and tolerance as with his verses ; 
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—but this is byno means the case. One of his favourite authorities, 

Augustine, complains somewhere in his writings, that ‘ the wine 
* of demons is too often administered in fair and precious vessels ;’ 
and, without meaning any offence, we must declare that, in the pre- 

cious volume before us, there is as full and foaming a bumper of 
bigotry poured forth as ever was yet pledged by priest. Of Ire- 

land and the creed of seve n-eighths of her people, the temperate 
Curate thus speaks :— 


‘ What peace ? what rest ? while Babel’s whoredoms still, 
With rites unblest her sea-green borders fill ! 
* + # . * . 
‘ While wretched compromise, her wounds to heal, 
Led by the mania of reforming zeal, 
Brings God-denying error to unite 
Her killing plague, to neologian night ! 
Bids each with blazon’d bl asphemy combine, 





| Blest Truth to poison, at her source divine ; = 
And leave the hapless island to deplore 
Heaven's glorious lamp, receding from her shore !’ 
) By this ‘ glorious receding lamp’ is meant, of course, Irish 
Protestantism,—a lamp as wondrous i in its power of calling up of 
i churches for parsons, as Aladdin’s was in providing ready-made ad 
palaces for princesses. Unluckily, however, the ‘ Slaves of the f 
ie | ‘ Lamp’ in Ireland have of late become restive,—and the charm 
) works no longer. Hence all the lamentations of the good Curate. 
Of the nature of the subjec ts operated upon, in the Third Part 
of the Poem, the following items from the *‘ Argument’ will give 
a some notion :—‘ History and land of Psalmody— Benefit of sing- 
ie ‘ ing with the understanding— Preaching i in Cathedrals—Its espe- 
a * cial good effects after the Reformation —How the Rulers of the 
i | * Church were honoured at that period— Tide now turned—Notice 
. i © of Prelates who were ornaments of the British Church,’ &e. to 
i. Much has been written by critics, respecting the Catalogues of rit 
the great Epic poets, Homer, V irgil, l'asso, and others; but we de 
doubt if any poetical catalogue-maker ever went through his busi- 8 
: ness with half the steadiness and regularity of the Rev. Mr Over- | py 
. ton. For example,—in passing in review the eminent Divines 
i | of Britain— Di 
ie ¢ What thrillings deep your honor’d names recall, to 
} Cranmer and Whitgift, Usher, Leighton, Hall! wi 
ie | How did your voices sound the glorious word, wh 
t Ridley and Jewel, Reynolds, Beveridge, Hurd! hir 
i How can the good your sacred Order scorn, the 
i Bedel, and Wilson, Butler, Porteus, Horne !’ apy 
iM O71 
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Again,— 
‘ Departed labourers! worthy of regard, 
Andrews and Barlow, Abbot, Smith, and Ward! 


The fires are kindled! though my feelings fail, 
Rogers and Hooper, Taylor, Bradford, hail !’ 


After going through this reverend roll-call, our Curate next 
enters into an elaborate defence of those gradations of rank and 
dignity, from himself up to an Archbishop, of which the frame of 
church government in England is constituted. ‘The whole sys- 
tem, he assures us, is but an humble imitation of what is already es- 
tablished in Heaven,—the Archbishops answering to Archangels, 
and Bishops to Angels ; while the Cherubs, that unresting race, 
are represented, we take for granted, by Curates. Led away by 
this parallel, as well as by the Jewish use made of the title Angel 
in the Apocalypse, he at last fancies all Bishops to be Angels, 
and thus invokes the whole bench accordingly ; 





‘ Angels of England! consecrated band, 
To combat error, doctrines strange withstand : 
Fathers revered, and Pastors lov'd,’ &c. &c. 

With at least equal success does our poet defend the wealth 
of the establishment. Having put in the mouth of its infidel 
adversaries the following shrewd question, — 

‘ Why should the Priest monopolize the mine ? 
Riches far less might answer for the shrine.’ 





He thus satisfactorily retorts upon them : 
‘ Language like this was in the heart conceived, 
When first thy lie, dull Reason, was believed ; 
Produced, "twas grafted on “ all evil’s root,” 
And death eternal is the bitter fruit.’ 

How far it is polite and considerate in a Protestant parson thus 
to give the lie direct to Reason,—seeing that Reason is the autho- 
rity on which he mainly founds his creed,—it is not for us to 
determine. All that we can collect from the foregoing passage 
is, that the Church Reformers have indeed Reason on their side, 
but that said Reason is, and ever has been, a dull liar. 

We must now prepare, reluctantly, to take leave of Mr Overton. 
Did we consult only our own tastes and fancies, they would lead us 
to linger on thus delightedly, regaling our readers and ourselves 
with such brief fragments of music, such airy snatches of a Harp, 
which (as the Bishop of Chester and the Reverend Performer 
himself both assure us) is ‘ tuned as David's was.’ But, besides 
that duties of a more prosaic nature await us, we are not without 
apprehension lest, by dwelling thus in a strain of eulogy on Mr 
Overton’s effusions, we may be rather injuring than serving his 
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future career. Pliny tells us of certain families in Africa, whose 
praise was so fatal* that even a tree, if they once honoured it with 
their approbation, was sure to sicken and wither ; and it would 
indeed grieve us if, in like manner, our encomiums on Mr Over- 
ton should have the effect of at all stunting his future growth as 
a poet. 

There remains but one more observation which we are anxious 
to suggest. In one of those felicitous applications of Scripture to 
his own purpose, in which this sweet singer of Romaldkirk delights 
and excels, we find the following form of prayer :— 

‘I own my frailties, mourn my grievous sin ; 
Lord, purge my dross, and take away my tin.’ 

We would here venture to submit to the reverend gentleman 
whether, for a poet of his pretensions, ‘ take away my brass,’ 
would not be a far more appropriate prayer ? 





Art. II].— Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Commit- 
tee appointed to Enquire into the Present State of Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, and Shipping. Printed by order of the House 
of Commons, 1833. 


nue discussions during the late and previous sessions of Par- 

liament as to the state of the country, were remarkable for 
nothing so much as the contradictory allegations put forth re- 
specting trad», manufactures, and agriculture. Had the half only 
that was stated by Messrs Attwood, Fielden, and others, been 
well-founded, the country must have been irretrievably ruined, 
and this ‘ fair realm of England’ been little else than a huge 
pauper warren! Most reasonable persons knew that such state- 
ments could not be true, to any thing like their full extent; but 
it was, at the same time, very generally supposed, that, though 
exaggerated, a great deal of distress certainly existed. A few 
individuals, some of whom had very extensive means of acqui- 
ring accurate information, would not, however, admit even this 
much ; and contended, that with the exception of one or two 
departments, the condition of the country was decidedly pro- 
sperous ; and that, speaking generally, the labouring classes 


* In eadem Africa familias quasdam effascinantium, Isigonus et Nym- 
phodorus, quorum laudatione intereant probata, arescant arbores, emori- 
tur infantes.— Nat. Hist. Lib. vii. 2. 
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were more favourably circumstanced than at any former period. 
Under such allegations, an investigation into the facts of the case 
by committees of the House of Commons became almost indispen- 
sable. When properly selected, such tribunals contain indivi- 
duals of the most opposite opinions and varied attainments ; so 
that the witnesses are exposed to a severe cross-examination, and 
mistatements are pretty sure to be detected and exposed. On 
the motion of Lord Althorp, a committee of this sort was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the present state of the Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Shipping of the kingdom, and another to enquire 
into the state of Agriculture. ‘The members were chosen with 
sufficient impartiality ; and the facts and evidence they have col- 
lected are most valuable. 

Not having as yet had an opportunity of seeing the whole 
minutes of evidence taken by the Agricultural, we shall confine our 
remarks to that laid before the House by the other Committee. 
The latter, indeed, embraces so great a variety of important sub- 


jects, that we shall not be able to do more than glance at a few 


of those that seem most interesting. The proceedings of the 
former merit a particular and detailed examination, and this we 
hope to be able speedily to enter upon. 

Wherever a number of witnesses are examined as to matters 
only partially falling under their own observation, and with 
respect to which it is “diffic ult to acquire precisely accurate infor- 
mation, there must necessarily be a good deal of conflicting evi- 
dence. But in the present instance, there are far fewer discre- 
pancies than might have been expected. The statements as to 
the extr vordinary prevale nee of distress have been completely 
disproved. All the witnesses, most extensively engaged in ma- 
nufactures and commerce, bear testimony to their flourishing con- 
dition. In as far as respects manufactures, they are carried | on to 
a greater extent at present than at any former period ; ; all classes 
of workmen are in full employment, and with the exception of the 
hand-loom weavers, their wages, as compared with the price of 
provisions, are decidedly higher than at any former period. It 
is true that profits i in both trade and manufactures are very low; 
but this lowness is, partly at least, balanced by the greater secu- 
rity which now prevails in most branches of industry ; ; and by the 
absence of those fluctuations which, originating in the vicissitudes 
of the war, and the changes in the value of money, continued 
down to 1825. During the war, rte were frequently made 
by a single successful hit, and were as suddenly lost. The battle 
of Waterloo doubled the wealth a Mr Ricardo; but had it ter- 
minated differently, it is questionable whether, instead of being 
able to retire with a princely fortune, he would not have been 
ruined. ‘Thousands of similar instances might be specified. In 
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such a state of things, industry, frugality, and skill, ceased to be 
held in due estimation ; and speculative and expensive habits 
were very widely iGued. The establishment of tranquillity, 
and the restoration of our ancient monetary standard, have again 
placed us in a situation when that economy and attention to details 
we had in a great measure lost sight of are become indispensable ; 
and hence the complaints and murmurs of those who have not 
forgotten nor laid aside the habits prevalent during what may be 
termed the era of gambling. ‘These, however, are every day 
becoming fewer in number. The evidence taken before the 
Committee shows conclusively that most businesses are now 
in a comparatively sound and healthy state. ‘They are con- 
ducted with far more regard to economy than was usual a few 
years ago ; the habit of dealing for ready money, though recently 
a little checked, has become much more general; the stocks 
kept on hand are not nearly so extensive; and the character of 
manufacturers and merchants, as a body, has materially improved 
in all that respects intelligence, prudence, and attention to busi- 
ness. But before making any extracts from the evidence, we 
shall submit a few details in relation to the present state and pro- 
spects of the principal branches of manufacturing industry, partly 
derived from that evidence, and partly from other sources; be- 
ginning with the greatest of all, that of Cotton. 

I, ‘The evidence taken by the Committee leaves no room for 
doubt as to the rapid advancement of the cotton manufacture, 
and the comfortable condition of most of those engaged in it. 
Mr Bates, managing partner of the house of Baring, “Brothers, 
and Co., perhaps the most extensive, and cert ainly one of the 
best informed merchants in the country, made a tour through 
some of the principal manufacturing districts in spring last, at the 
time that the complaints of distress were at their acmé. Mr 
Bates had not been in those parts of the country for some two 
or three years previously; and being asked by the Committee 
whether he was much struck with the i increase of manufactures, 


&c., in the interval, he answered,—‘ Every thing in that part of 


* the country seems to be increasing, resembling very much a 
* new country ; in Liverpool there are whole streets building, and 
‘ every thing has the appearance of a new town about it; and | 
* see no great difference in going along through Manchester and 
* that part of the country; and in Yorkshire there seemed to me to 
* be occasionally entire villages, just out of the hands of the mason, 
‘ consisting of beautiful little cottages. * * * To my view, 
* there never was so secure and healthy a state of things, whether 
‘ you look to the present state of things here, or to the probable 

‘ state of things for several years to come, supposing that every 
‘ thing remains tranquil here, and that there is nothing to shake 
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* public confidence.’—( Min. of Evidence, p. 49.) Mr Kirkman 
Finlay, whose intimate acquaintance with the cotton trade, as 
well as with most departments of business, is too well known to 
require any notice of ours, informed the Committee, that though 
profits were * very moderate,’ the present character of the cotton 
trade was * one of great extension, and of a rapid sale and activity, 
-—{P. 36.) With respect to the condition of the work-people 
employed in cotton fac tories, Mr Finlay gave the following con- 
clusive evidence :—* The wages in the establishments with which 
* I am connected, oe I believe, generally throughout the coun- 
* try, are quite the same now as they were many years ago ; the 
employme nt at such establishments is regular and constant ; it 
never varies ; the prices do not vary ; every body is paid accord- 
ing either to the work done by the individiaal himself, or accord- 
ing to the work done in the particular room in which he may 
work, according to the nature of the employment; and, there- 
fore, the wages in such establishments being quite the same as 
they were many years ago, when the prices of provisions were a 
great deal higher than they now are, it follows, as a natural 
consequence, that the labourers must be much better off now in 
such employment than they were at any period I can name for 
many years back.’—(P. 37.) The evidence of other witnesses 
is to the same effect. But the least questionable proof of the 
unparalleled extension of the cotton trade, is to be found in the 
increased imports of the raw material. ‘These, since 1820, have 
been as follow :— 


Quantity of Cotton Quantity of Cotton 
entered for Con- "ears. entered for Con- 


sumption. sumption. 


Ibs, Ibs, 

152,829,633 826 | 162,889.012 
137,401,549 327 249,804,896 
143,428,127 28 208,987,744 
186,311,070 3221 204,097,037 
141,038,743 83K 269,616,640 
202,546,869 183 273,249,653 


This is an increase unexampled in the history of any other 
manufacture. ‘To suppose that the cotton tr ide should have 
increased so regularly and rapidly, had there been any real foun- 
dation for the statements so often put forth, and pe rtinaciously 
maintained, as to the distress and impoverishment of the manu- 
facturers, is to suppose what is too contradictory and absurd to 
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deserve notice. It might, with equal show of reasoning, be con- 
tended, that the wonderful increase of population, and extension 
of agriculture in Kentucky, were occasioned by the growing po- 
verty and misery of its inhabitants. 

We subjoin, from * Burns’ Glance,’ a tabular statement, annu- 
ally published at Manchester, and admitted to be drawn up with 
great care and ability—an account of the cotton spun in Great 
Britain in 1832, and how it was disposed of. It is at once a 
highly curious and instructive document.— 


STATEMENT of Cotton spun in England and Scotland in 1882, and the 
quantity of Yarn produced, separately showing the quantity spun in 
England, and how disposed ‘of. 


Average 
weight of | Total weight 


i Bags in in Ibs. Bare 
sumed, ae rags, 


Numberof 


Bags con- 


Weekly Con- 


sumption of 


American Cotton, 615,402 845 212,313,690 11,834+34 
Brazil do. ° 135,298 180 24,353,640 2,601+46 
Egyptian do. ‘ ‘ 45,864 220 10,090,080 882+ 0 
West India do. . Ee 6,454 800 1,936,200 124+ 6 
East India do. . : 55,416 330 18,287,280 1,065+36 
Taken from Inland Stock, 33,160 310 10,279,600 637+36 


Total number of Bags 
consumed, . ° 891,594 Ibs. 277,260,490 17,1464 2 


Allowed for loss in spinning 1} oz. per Ib. 30,325,366 
Total quantity of Yarn spun in England and 


Scotland, . . : 246,935,124 
Deduct Yarn spun in Se otland, ; ‘ 24,338,217 


Total quantity of Yarn spun in England, 222,596,907 


How Disposep or. Ibs, 
Exported in Yarn during the year, . . 71,662,850 
Thread, . : ‘ },041,275 
Manufactured Goods, ° : 61,251,380 
Estimated quantity of Yarn sent to Scotland 
and Ireland, . ° ° 5,700,000 
Exported in mixed Manufac tures, not stated 
in the above-named articles, consumed i in 
Cotton Banding, Healds, Candle and 
Lamp-Wick, Wadding, and loss in Manu- 
facturing Goods, - 12,000,000 


Balance left for Home ‘Consumption ‘and 
Stock, . . . . ° . 70,941,404 | 222,596,907 








w 


= 
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It may be right to observe, that the statements of Mr Finlay 
and others, as to the prosperous condition of the w ork-people en- 
gaged in the cotton trade, apply only to those employed in facto- 
ries ; that is, to the spinners, warpers, dressers, dyers, printers, 
power-loom weavers, &c.; but that they do not apply to those 
employed out of the factories, or to the hand-loom weavers. The 
latter, fortunately, is a comparatively small body. ‘Their condi- 
tion is, and has long been, one of great misery and destitution. 
We are satisfied, however, that a great deal of misconception 
exists with respect to it. We doubt much, notwithstanding the 
currency of the opposite opinion, whether the hand-loom weavers 
have been materially injured by the introduction of the power- 
looms. Had the weavers been in a prosperous state before they 
were exposed to this new competition, there would have been 
plausible grounds, at least, for concluding that it had been mz uinly 
instrumental in sinking them into their present hopeless situation. 
But, in point of fact, the condition of the weavers, when the 
power-looms were only beginning to be talked of, was very little, 
if any thing, better than at present. So far back as 1808, Mr 
William Radcliffe, one of the inventors of the dressing-machine, 
and intimately acqui ainted with the manufacture, was examined 
by the committee of the House of Commons appointed to enquire 
into the claims of the Rev. Dr Cartwright, the inventor of the 
power-loom, to a public reward, when he made the following 
statement :—‘ ‘To that part of your question, whether I think the 
* general adoption of the loom by — will operate to the pre- 
‘ judice of the weavers in the old way? I answer, No. In the 
* first place, their situation, for the last twelve or eighteen months, 
has been such, that it cannot be made worse; as during that time, 
generally speaking, they have neither been able to pay rents nor 
buy themselves clothes ; all their earnings have barely been suffi- 
cient to keep them alive ; and men who have families to support, 
are obliged to work from sixteen to eighteen hours in the day 
* to do this.’ Nor was this distress temporary merely. From 
1808, when this striking evidence was given, down to 1818, when 
there were not more than 2000 power- -looms in Lancashire, the 
weavers were exposed to similar privations.. ‘Their wages have 
fluctuated since, according to the greater or less prosperity of the 
trade; but, a few short intervals excepted, they have always 
been so ruinously low, as to be altogether inadequate to support 
them in any thing appro aching to comfort. 

But it will probably be said, that how much soever the con- 
dition of the hand-loom weavers may have been depressed in 1808 
or 1818, the subsequent extension of the manufacture would 
have ensured its being very materially improved, but for the in- 


‘ 
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troduction of the power-looms. ‘This, however, is a very question- 
able proposition. A very considerable part of the extraordinary 
progress of the manufacture of late years, is certainly ascribable 
to the employment of power-looms ; but assuming that its pro- 
greas would have been equally great, though Dr ¢ ‘artwright’s 
invention had never been heard of, thesituation of the weavers would, 
we apprehe nd, have been very little different from what it now 
is. ‘Lhe truth is, that their low wages are not occasioned by the 
competition of the power-looms, but by the easy nature of ‘their 
employment. ‘The following remarks, proceeding as they do from 
one who has carefully considered this important question, seem to 
be quite decisive. * ‘The |: tbour of the cotton loom requires little 
* strength, and still less skill; may be performed by a boy or 
‘ girl of twelve years old, and may be quickly learned by men who 
‘ have been brought up to any other employme nt. It is obvious, 
* that that which is only a child’s labour, can be remunerated only 
by a child’s wages. In point of fact, women and children are 
continually put to the loom; weavers who have not an oppor- 
tunity of sending their children to mills, teach them to weave as 
soon as they are able to throw the shuttle. ‘Thus this depart- 
ment of labour is greatly overstocked, and the price necessarily 
falls. ‘The evil is aggravated by the multitudes of Irish who 
have flocked into Lancashire, some of whom having been linen- 


‘ 


Weavers naturally resort to the loom, and others learn to weave 
as the easiest employme nt the y can adopt. Accustomed to a 
wre tche d mode of liv me in th elr own country, the ‘Vv are contented 
with wages that would starve an English labourer. They have, 
in fact, » lowered the rate of Wages, as to drive many of the 
i nglish out of the em ployme nt, and to drag down those who 
remain in it to their own level. It is manifest that these are 
reasons amply suflicient to account for the long-continued and 
extreme depression of the hand-loom weavers ; and as they are 
incapable ot remedy sO long as the employment itself exists, the 
introduction of the pow ‘r-loom, wh ich must put an end to it, is 
6 to be hailed as a national blessing. 

A good deal of evidence was taken before the Committee as to 
the progress of the cotton manufacture in other countries ; and an 
idea seems to be spres iding abroad, that we shall have no little 
difficulty in maintaining our ground against the competition of the 


* See the excellent history of the Cotton Manufacture, by Mr Baines, 
junior, of Leeds, in the History of Lancashire—We hope ‘that this va- 
Juable article may be detache: | from the voluminous werk in which it 


has appeared, and published separately. 
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Americans, Swiss, Austrians, &c. We entertain no such apprehen- 
sions. Provided we have no agitation, that public tranquillity 
and security in fact and opinion be maintained unimpaired, we need 
be under no sort of uneasiness as to any competition to which we 
can be exposed. The American tariff forced cotton, woollen, iron, 
and other manufactures, into a premature existence in the republic ; 
and we have little doubt that Mr Bates is right when he affirms, 
that except in the coarser fabries, and those where it is necessary to 
use large quantities of the raw material, the late modifications 
of the tariff have given a death-blow to the American manufac- 
turing system. But inde »pendent of this, there was nothing what- 
ever to fear from this quarter. During the year ending ‘30th of 
September, 1829, the exports of all sorts of cotton goods pe 
America, amounted to 1,259,457 dollars; while during the yea 
ending 30th of September, 1832, they amounted to 1,229°574 
dollars.* It is plain, therefore, notwithstanding the protection of 
the tariff, that the exports of manufactured cottons from America 
have not increased any thing during the last three years ; and it 
is very unlikely that even the trifling quantity now exported will 
he maintained. ‘The reason of their being able to export at all 
was, that they put a great deal of the very best cotton into their 
fabrics, which made them more durable and heav y than those 
manufactured here. But goods of this sort are only in very 
limited demand ; and the Manchester manufacturers have already 
produced an article similar to and cheaper than the American 
‘ domestics,’ which will go far to expel them from the market. 
(Min. of Evidence, p. 57.) 

Among the singular statements that have been put forth as to 
the cotton manufactures of America, one is, that the wages of 
labour are lower there than here. ‘To dwell on the absurdity of 
such a statement would be an insult to our readers. If work 
people earn more in England than in America, how comes it that 
no fewer than 50,000 emigrants a-year leave the former for the 
latter ? If there were any foundation for the statement referred to, 
this emigration would forthwith cease, and we should most likely 
he overrun with swarms of American emigrants. But though it were 
true that wages are as low in Massachusetts as in England, that 
would afford no real ground for anticipating any formidable com- 
petition from America in this department of industry. ‘The price 
of cottons depends more on the profits of stock than on the wages 
of labour ; and, so far as we know, it has not yet been alleged that 
they are lower in America than here. Suppose an English and 


* Papers laid before Congress, 5th of February, 1830, and 15th of 
February, 1833, 
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an American manufacturer have each L.100,000 vested in cotton 
mills, and in the floating stock required to carry them on; if 
profits in England be 1 per cent less than in America, the English 
manufacturer can afford, ceteris paribus, to sell his goods for 
L.1000 less than the American. We are very far from insinu- 
ating or believing that this lowness of profits is an advantage ; 
but whatever may be its influence in other respects, so long as it 
continues, it gives our manufacturers a decided superiority over 
those of every other country where profits are higher, in the manu- 
facture and sale of all articles, such as cotton-yarn and stuffs, that 
are principally produced by machinery. It is ludicrous, indeed, 
to suppose that a half- peopled country like America, possessed of 
boundless tracts of unoccupied land of the highest degree of ferti- 
lity, should be able successfully to contend in manufacturing in- 
dustry, with an old-settled, fully peopled, and very rich country, 
like Great Britain. ‘The government which encourages such a 
misdirection of the public capital and industry, and those who 
suppose it can end in any thing else than ruin to the parties, are 
ignorant of the merest e ‘lements of the science of wealth. 

Little as we have to fear from American, we have still less to 
fear from Swiss or Austrian competition. America has some ad- 
vantage over England in the greater cheapness of the raw mate- 
rial ; ‘but Switzerland and Austria, situated almost in the very 
centre of Europe, can only draw their supplies of raw cotton by 
a distant land-carriage by way of Marseilles, Genoa, and ‘Trieste ; 
or by a very lengthened navigation up the Rhine and the Elbe ; 
and we have the best authority for affirming, that a bale of cotton 
may be conveyed at a less expense from Charleston to Manchester, 
than from Genoa or ‘Trieste, Amsterdam or Hamburgh, to 
Switzerland or Austria. Switzerland is altogether destitute of coal; 
all that she does is done by water power, and that is already pre tty” 
well exhausted. It is not, however, to be wondered at that the 
Swiss and Austrians should have succeeded in supplying their own 
markets, and some of those immediately contiguous, with certain 
species of yarn; but it seems to us quite visionary to suppose that 
will ever do much more than this. 

Mr W. Rathbone Gregg informed the Committee, that the 
French cotton manufacture had increased between 1812 and 1826, 
in the ratio of 310 per cent, while in England its increase was only 
270 per cent.—( Min. of Evidence.) This statement is, we believe 
accurate as far as it goes; and yet it is eminently calculated, al- 
though, no doubt, without being so intended, to mislead. In 
1812, and for some years previously, i it was hardly possible to im- 
port cotton wool into France, and its price was quite excessive. 
When, therefore, the manufacturers got wool after the return of 
peace at an ordinary price, it was impossible, seeing that foreign 
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cottons are excluded from France, but that the manufacture should 
increase with extraordinary rapidity until the home demand was 
pretty well supplied. An increase of this sort is assuredly no proof 
of the capacity of France to prosecute the manufacture with ad- 
vantage, or to export cottons without the aid of a bounty. In- 
stead of stopping at 1826, why did not Mr Gregg come down to 
1832? The situation of the manufacture seven years ago, is more 
a matter of curiosity than of utility. What it concerns us to know, 
is its situation during the last three or four years, and at the 
present moment. Mr Gregg says it is ‘ very profitable ;’ but 
this we take leave to doubt. At all events it is not increasing, 
as most profitable businesses are accustomed to do. In proof of 
this we beg to refer to the Havre Price Current, corrected and 
revised by a Board of Merchants, for 9th of May, 1833. It 
contains the following statement of the imports of cotton into 
France, the deliveries from the warehouses, and the stocks on 
hand in each year from 1826. 


Years. Imports. | Deliveries. Stocks, 3lst Dec. 


Bales. 

In 1822 205,861 215,199 
1823 | 169,845 172,312 
1824 251,074 | 243,958 
1825 204,572 | 216,460 
1826 320,174 281,001 
1827 290,617 279,693 
1828 206,132 239,723 
1829 242,230 264,750 
1830 282,752 250,784 
1831] 218,393 243,843 
1832 259,159 272,463 

This certainly does not go far to corroborate the notion of the 
French cotton manufacture being peculiarly profitable. But 
however that may be, it is abundantly obvious that if it be not 
stationary, it is retrograde. 

It is supposed by some, that the competition we have to fear 
from the Continent does not consist so much in the spinning as 
in the weaving of cottons; and that the probability is, that our 
exports of yarn will increase, and our exports of manufactured 
goods diminish. We do not, however, imagine there is much in 
this. Our power-looms are superior to those of any other coun- 
try ; and it is unhappily true, that the wages of weavers here are 
sunk below the general level of Europe. There is not, in fact, 
with the exception of the dyes, a single particular connected 
with the cotton manufacture, in which we have not a manifest 
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superiority over the Swiss, Austrians, French, Prussians, and 
every Continental nation. Certainly, however, we are inferior to 
some of them in the brilliancy and durability of their dyes; and this 
circumstance has occasioned a considerable demand for German 
and Swiss printed cottons in many parts of the East, where 
vivid colours are held in the highest estimation. But even there, 
the greater cheapness of our goods is proving an overmatch for 
the greater brilliancy of those of our rivals. 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to think that the 
British cotton manufacture has reached, much less passed, its zenith. 
At the same time, however, it can hardly be necessary to observe, 
considering the vast importance of the trade, that while, on the 
one hand, nothing should be left undone that may serve to widen 
its foundations, and to promote its prosperity, on the other, nothing 
should be attempted that may, by possibility, have an opposite 
effect. The subsistence of 1,500,000 people is not to be endan- 
gered on slight grounds. ‘The abuses even of such a business 
must be cautiously dealt with, lest, in eradicating them, we 
shake or disorder the whole fabric. We admit, however, that 
the case of children employed in the cotton factories is one of 
those that call fairly for legislative regulation. But it may be 
. questioned, whether the plan for having relays of children is the 


best that might be devised. ‘The general opinion seems to be, 
that it will, in most instances, be found impossible to carry it into 
effect. ‘The whole subject, as to the limitation of hours, is con- 
fessedly one of great difficulty ; ; and it would perhaps be better, 
before ‘taking any very decisive steps in the matter, to try the 
effect of the system of inspection, and of the publication of the in- 
spectors’ reports as to the condition of the children employed. 


II. By far the largest portion of the raw material of the Wool- 
len manufacture being produced i in the country, it is not possible 
to form any precise « estimate of its progress at different periods. 
There ean, however, be no manner of doubt, that it has advanced 
eonsiderably. ‘There has been a very decided increase in the 
= of home wool within the present century, and the imports 

ave also been largely augmented. ‘The followi ing is an account 
ef the quantity of foreign wool imported for home consumption, 
during the twelve years ending with 1831 :— 


Years, lbs, Years. Ibs. 

1820 7,691,773 1826 17,868,551 
1821 15,898,353 1827 . 27,943,244 
1822 16,256,924 1828 31,031,377 
1823 18,787,329 1829 . 22,614,550 
1824 . 23,995,458 1830 . 31,522,859 
1825 41,101,636 1831 29,669,908 
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Those who were opposed to the repeal of the duty of 5d. per 
lb. on foreign wool imposed by Mr Vansittart in 1819, con- 
tended that it would deluge the country with foreign wool, and 
that the price of British wool would be so much reduced, as 
materially to check its production; at the same time that it would 
infallibly ruin the greater number of the wool growers. ‘The advo- 
cates of the reduction contended, on the other hand, that unless 
the importation of forei ‘ign wool under a low duty were allowed, 
the manufacture of various descriptions of cloth in extensive de« 
mand, which were partly, though they could not be wholly, 
made of British wool, must be discontinued; and that in con« 
sequence of the loss of this important branch of the trade, and 
the difficulties under which every part of it was laid by the 
duty, the price of British wool would, in the end, be reduced 
much lower than it would be under a system of free trade, while 
the manufacture would be wellnigh destroyed. | Government 
took this view of the matter, and we are glad to have to state 
that the result has fully justified the soundness of the principles 
on which they proceeded. The duties were reduced in December 
1825; and in despite of all the confident assertions as to the ruin 
it would entail on the sheep farmers, the prices of wool have gone 
on advancing from 1826 to the present time. The rise was checked 
for a short while in 1828 by the proceedings of the Lords’ Coms 
mittee ; but the moment it was known that the low duty was not 
to be disturbed, prices began instantly to advance. ‘This is oné 
of the most memorable and instructive instances to be found in 
the history of the country, of the triumph of liberal and enlarged 
over narrow and shortsighted views. Our readers cannot have 
forgotten the obloquy and abuse heaped on Mr Huskisson for 
the part he took in redueing the wool duties. But he knew 
well, that whatever inconvenience the measure might occasion at 
the outset would soon be got over; and that it was contradict- 
ory and absurd to suppose that the real and lasting interests of 
the wool growers could be promoted by maintaining a system 
that went to ruin the manufacturers. There is now but one 
subject of regret connected with this measure—that Mr Huskisson 
did not live to witness the complete success of his plans. We 
trust that this striking example of judicious legislation will not be 
permitted to remain without any attempt at imitation. Let the 

same thing be done by corn which Mr Huskisson did by wool, and 
we venture to predict that the results will be precisely similar. 

The evidence before the Committee as to the present state of the 
manufacture is most satisfactory. Mr Henry Hughes, an extensive 
wool broker, says, * I consider that the woollen manufacturers of 
‘this country were never better employed than at the present 
§ moment ; there is more manufactured at present than there has 
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* been in any year within the memory of the oldest man living. The 
‘ manufacture has so much increased, that no man, a few years 
* back, would have supposed that Yorkshire would have been in 
* the state in which it is at present: I am just returned from 
* Yorkshire, and I never knew the trade in it so prosperous as at 

¢ present, and particularly the stuff business. —( Min. of Evidence, 
p- 68.) Being asked whether, in his recent journey to York- 
shire, he had ‘Temarked any appearance of mills being built, he 
replied, * Immense, enough to astonish any body!’ It is grati- 
fying also to observe, that the state of the manufacture in the 
west of England has been materially improved within these few 
years, and “that it is now recov ering some branches which it was 
supposed were wholly transferred to the North. As to the im- 
provement in the quality of the cloth, Mr Hughes speaks very 
decidedly. On being asked in what respects it was improved, 
he answered, ‘ In every respect, as regards the manufacture of 
* the cloth,— the dyeing, spinning, finishing, and weaving. | 
* recollect a few years ago there was nothing like French cloth to 
‘ be had in this- country ; but latterly, there i is no better cloth 
* made in any part of the world than in E ngland. ‘The British 
* is quite equal in fineness and quality to the French, and it is 
* somewhat cheaper.’—( Min. of Evidence, p. 70.) And in corro- 
boration of Mr Hughes’s statement, we may refer to Mr Bates’s 
evidence, who informed the Committee, that within the last 
week two French gentlemen had come to England with very 
considerable orders tor British cloths ; they were ‘purchasing for a 
foreign market, and ‘ they remarked that a much handsomer 
* cloth was made i in E ngland than they could make on the Conti- 
‘nent of the same materials, and therefore they came here to 
* purchase.’ Mr Bates adds, that he had never seen any thing of 
the sort happen before.—( Min. of Evidence, p. 48.) 

The evidence of Mr John Brooke, a woollen manufacturer near 
Huddersfield, employing 1000 work-people, is exactly similar to 
that of Mr Hughes. He states that the manufacture has ‘ deci- 
* dedly increased’ of late years; that fewer bad debts are made 
now than formerly ; that the w ages of the work-people employed 
in the factories are as great as “they were during the war, and 
that they are decidedly better off at present than they were then. 
—(Pp. 121-124.) 


III. The Iron manufacture is rapidly recovering from its late 
depression. The price of bar iron, which had been as high as 
L.7, 15s. or L.8 per ton, during the depression of 1823, sunk in 
1832 to no more than L.4, 13s. a-ton. ‘This a fall was 
productive of great temporary distress. It was, however, obvious 
to every one conversant with such matters, that the depression 
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could not continue; and, in point of fact, prices have already 
risen to L.7, 10s. a-ton. The reduction was entirely a conse- 
quence of previous over-production. The whole produce of the 
various furnaces of the United Kingdom in 1823 was estimated 
at about 470,000 tons ; but in consequence of the excitement of 
1825, the produce was so much increased, that it amounted in 
1828 to above 700,000 tons; even in 1830 it amounted to 
680,000 tons. Such an extraordinary increase, being much be- 
yond what was required for the increasing consumption of the 
country, and for the supply of the foreign markets accessible to 
British iron, necessarily led to the fall of price already stated. In 
consequence, a good many furnaces were put out of blast; and 
the supply of iron having approached more closely to the demand, 
its price has risen to its proper level, or near it. Alterations of 
this sort are inherent in the very nature of manufacturing indus- 
try. ‘They are as inseparable from it as bad seasons are from 
agriculture ; and we might as well object to the latter, that it is 
exposed to the v icissitudes of drought and rain, as that the former 
is liable to suffer from the miscalculations of the producers, or 
from sudden changes of demand. 

The evidence of Mr Samuel Jackson of Sheffield, is one of the 
most curious and instructive taken by the Committee. It a 
pears from his statements that the average rate of wages in Shef- 
field varies from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a-day. “A combination exists in 
almost every trade; and rather than submit to a reduction of 
wages, workmen that are employed subscribe largely for the 
support of such of their fellow-labourers as are unable to obtain 
work at full wages. The work in some departments is ver 
severe, and in others it requires a peculiar sleight of hand, 
and great skill and dexterity. Mr Jackson says that one work- 
man, in his employment, and his two sons, earn L.7 a-week. 
But it unfortunately happens that the workmen who receive 
the largest wages are not always best off. Those whose em- 
ployment is constant, and wages moderate, that is from 24s. to 
30s. a-week, are usually most comfortable. At present, there 
are very few persons in Sheffield receiving parochial relief; and 
though the population of the parish exceeds 90,000 souls, the 
rates are under L.20,000. 

The accounts in the evidence as to Birmingham are conflicting. 
On the whole, however, we consider its state as decidedly satis- 
factory. It is not easy to suppose that a town should have in- 
creased as Birmingham has done of late years, in the number of 
its houses and inhabitants, had the distress been so great as has 
been represented. At all events it must largely Pe articipate in 
the general improvement of the iron trade; so that its situa- 
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tion at this moment cannot fail to be materially better than it was 
a few months ago. 


IV. The Silk trade, which, as well as the interests of the wool 
growers, was said to be sacrificed to * newfangled theories,’ is 
steadily increasing; and we are quite sure we are within the mark 
when we affirm that it has made more progress since 1826 than 
it did in the whole previous century. ‘The following is an ac- 


count of the quantities of raw and thrown silk imported since 
1820 ;— 


Years. Ibs. Years. Ibs, 

1820 . 2,641,866 1826 2,665,225 

1821 2,542,195 1827 . 3,610,727 

1822 . 2,680,568 1828 . 4,765,241 

1823 2,880,634 1829 . 8,805,933 

1824 3,477,648 1830 . 4,318,181 

1825 . 3,894,770 1831 , 4,621,874 

This table shows conclusively, that the manufacture has in- 

creasea nearly 50 per cent since the adoption of those sound and 
liberal measures that have been the theme of so much ignorant 
invective. It is of importance too to observe, that not only our 
imports of raw silk, but that our exports of manufactured silk 
goods are rapidly increasing. ‘The following table shows this: 


Declared value of all sorts of British manufactured silk goods exported 
each year since 1820 :— 


Years. Declared Value. Years. Declared Value, 
1820 L.371,775 1826 ° L.168,801 
1821 . 874,473 1827 236,344 
1822 381,703 1828 250,870 
1823 q 351,409 1829 e 267,931 
1824 , 442,596 1830 521,010 
1825 ° 296,736 1831 ° 578,874 


It is ‘vee. therefore, that the manufacture is not increasing 
) 


merely because of an increased demand for the home market, but 
that we are rapidly gaining on our rivals in the markets of foreign 
countries. This affords unquestionable evidence of the improve- 
ment as well as the extension of the manufacture. 

The distress that has prevailed in some of the silk manufactu- 
ring districts during the ae half dozen years, has not been occa- 
sioned by foreign competition, but by the competition of other and 
more favourably situated districts at home, The silk manufac- 
ture of Manchester, now of great extent, and which has entirely 

own up within the last ten years, has risen on the ruins of that 


of Spittalfields, Norwich, &c. Even Macclesfield, where the ma- 
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nufacture was recently in a flourishing condition, is suffering se- 
verely from the same cause. Owing to the system of combina- 
tion and intimidation prevalent among the workmen in that town, 
the manufacture is gradually leaving it for Manchester; and the 
workmen, who will, neither themselves accept moderate wages, 
nor allow others to accept them, will shortly find that their ser- 
vices are no longer required ; and that they have no alternative but 
to work at very “reduced w ages, or to go to the work-house. Com- 
binations, more than any thing else, have been instrumental in 
driving the trade from Norwich. 


V. The attention of the Committee was particularly directed 
to the state of the Shipping interest, which, we regret to say, is 
a good deal depressed. ‘There is not, however, so much as the 
shadow of a ground for the statements of those who contend that 
it has been depressed in consequence of the relaxation of our old 
navigation law. But for this relaxation, the difficulties under 
which it labours would have been materially aggravated, at the 
same time that our manufactures would have been excluded from 
several important markets that are now open to them. The re- 
laxation, however, was not made through choice, but necessity. 
The Americans forced it upon Mr Vansittart before the Prus- 
sians forced it upon Mr Huskisson. It seems to be altogether 
forgotten by the clamourers against the reciprocity treaties, that 
besides heavier harbour duties, a retaliatory duty of 4s. 6d. a-ton 
was formerly laid on English ships in the Prussian ports, and on 
the vessels of all countries that imposed discriminating duties on 
Prussian ships or their cargoes. Have the ship-owners forgotten 
their deputations and memorials to Mr Huskisson on the ruinous 
effects of this duty on our shipping and trade? But it rested on 
precise ‘ly the same principles as our navigation law ; and it is cer- 
tain that had we not made concessions, ‘and come to an arrange- 
ment on fair terms, the discriminating duty on our shipping would 
have been increased and extended to our goods. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more unreasonable, unfounded, and hostile to the public 
interests, than the everlasting complaints of the ship-owners, and 
their partisans in Parliament, about the reciprocity treaties. Do 
they imagine that foreigners are so blind as to consent to sacrifice 
their shipping and commerce to our se ‘Ifishness? If they can- 
not withstand competition on fair terms, they will never, they 
may depend upon it, withstand it by the aid of bounties and 
prohibitions. These are weapons w hich the foreigners are quite 
as able and willing to make use of as we can be. ‘The moment 
we begin to deal unfairly by the foreign shipping frequenting our 
ports, ‘that moment will ‘the countries to which such shipping be- 
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longs, retaliate both on our ships and goods. And is it to be 
imagined that the manufacturers will submit to such proceedings ? 
Are they to suffer themselves to be excluded from the markets of 
Germany, Scandinavia, and the United States, for no better 
reason than that foreign ships, as well as British, may not be 
employed in the carriage of their goods? This would not be 
killing the goose for the sake of the golde n eggs, but for the sake 
of the offal she had picked up. And yet Government and Par- 
liament are daily plied with such proposals ! 

Perhaps, however, a consummation of this sort may come 
sooner than is expected, or probably wished for, even by the ship- 
owners. The reciprocity treaty with Prussia expires in 1834, and 
it is by no means certain that she will renew it. Her manuine- 
turers are adverse to it, and the treaty is not much more popular 
among her ship-owners than amongst our own. This, howev er, 
is no trifling affair. Prussia, ina ; commercial point of view, is 
now nearly omnipotent in Germany ; and has succeeded in getting 
almost all the states of that country, with the exception of Aus- 
tria, to adopt her tariff. Her commercial hostility is therefore a 
very serious matter. It is, indeed, true, that, by adopting vin- 
dictive measures against our trade, she would injure her own in- 
terests far more than ours. But nations are too seldom influenced 
by such considerations. They are quite as apt as individuals to 
act from pique and prejudice ; and it is not to be denied that we 
have given Prussia much provocation. Our corn laws, and our 
timber duties, are not much less injurious to her than to our- 
selves; and while they are suffered to pollute our statute-book, 
very little attention will be paid by foreigners to our professions 
of liberality, and but little disinclination evinced to lay restric- 
tions on our trade. It is, therefore, wholly out of the question to 
attempt bolstering up our ship-owners by engaging with foreign- 
ers in a miserable war of Custom-house regulations. This is a 
contest in which we should be sure to be defeated. But success 
would not really avail the ship-owner. Unless he were the victim 
of the grossest prejudices, he would see that reciprocity treaties 
have had very little, if any thing, to do with his distress. It is 
said that the value of ships has declined a half, and that an indi- 
vidual who, a few years ago, vested L.100,000 in shipping, is 
not at present worth L.50,000. But while we regret the fact, in 
as far as the individual is concerned, we rejoice at it on account 
of the public. It would seem to be forgotten that ships are con- 
structed of timber, iron, and hemp; and as the value of these ar- 
ticles has luckily fallen a half or more since the peace, so must 
the value of whatever is made out of them. The price of a ship in 
1833 is determined, not by what it cost to build and fit her out in 
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1815, but by the rate at which an equally good ship may be built 
and fitted out at this moment. And it will require more logic and 
more eloquence than the ship-owners seem to be possessed of, to 
convince any one that the public can be otherwise than benefited 
by the fall that has taken place in the cost of timber, iron, and 
naval stores generally. 

Neither should it be forgotten that the depression in the rate 
of freight has been occasioned far more by the competition of the 
ship-owners against each other, than by the competition of fo- 
reigners. One would be apt to think, judging from the state- 
ments so frequently put forth, that the shipping business in this 
country was quite ruined ; but those who look into the following 


official statement will be apt to arrive at a very different conclu- 
sion. 


An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their 
Tonnage, that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of Great 


Britain and the Colonies, in the years ending 5th January, 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, respectively. 


Year ending Year ending Year ending 
oth January, 1831. } Sth January, 1832. } 5th January, 1833. 
j 


| Vessels. | Tonnage.| Vessels. _— Vessels. | Tonnage. 
England, oer 529 | 60,279 555 | 67,973 550) 71,036 
Scotland, . . 156 | 12,692 | 13,45 156) 17,055 
Isle of Guernsey, $ 439 451 
Isle of Jersey, . | 7 896 2§ ¢ 1465 
Isle of Man, | 10 544 
British Planta- 
aa 367 | 32,719 


Total, . | 1072 |107,569 


Is it to be supposed, were the shipping business so very bad 
as has been represented, that such large investments of capital 
would continue to be made in it? ‘That a depression does 
exist, we admit and regret; but it has been extremely exagge- 
rated, and ascribed to causes that have nothing to do with it. 
Mr Hedley, an extensive ship-owner and ship-broker, distinctly 
stated before the Committee, that the shipping business was not 
more depressed now than it had frequently been before ; that 
‘as soon as one ship is lost, another of more value is bought or 
‘ built by the owner ;’ and that the business affords the usual rate 
of profit to those who employ the proper sort of ships, and manage 
them with due care and attention.—(.Min. of Evidence, p. 527. 5 
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Loud complaints are made of the extraordinary cost of British 
ships. ‘These, perhaps, are not nearly so well founded as many 
suppose ; but it is notwithstanding exceedingly desirable that 
no room or ground should be left for making them. We, there- 
fore, think that it would be good policy to allow ships to be 
built in Bond. Instead of being dearer than others, English 
ships would then be the cheapest in the world; and would have 
nothing to fear from competition in any quarter. That there 
would be difficulties in the way of carrying a measure of this sort 
into effect is true; but they are difficulties of detail only, and 
might, with a little firmness, be easily overcome. 


On the whole, therefore, as it appears to us, there cannot be a 
doubt that, generally speaking, all the great branches of merean- 
tile and manufacturing industry are in no ordinary degree pros- 
perous. It would be visionary to expect, in so complicated a 
system as ours, that any period will ever occur in which there is 
no distress in some department or other. Changes in the chan- 
nels of trade, fluctuations of fancy and taste, new inventions 
and improvements, the miscalculation of producers, injudicious 
speculations—in short, an endless variety of circumstances, are 
always operating to the prejudice of a greater or smaller number 
of individuals. But looking at its general state, industry has 
been, since the agitation caused by the passing of the Reform 
Bill subsided, in a peculiarly sound and healthy state; and pro- 
vided the public tranquillity be maintained, the corn laws modi- 
fied, and the provincial currency placed on a sound basis, we may 
confidently look forward to a lengthened period of increasing 
prosperity, 

The generally improved state of the retail dealers throughout 
the country, is one of the least equivocal symptoms of meliora- 
tion ; and we are glad to have to state that the evidence of this 
improvement is ample and decisive. Mr James, of the firm of 
Moore, James, and Co., (who, from his house being extensive 
wholesale linen and woollen drapers, silk mercers, &c., has every 
facility for acquiring accurate information as to the state of the 
retailers,) being asked by the Committee, what was their present 
condition, replied, ‘I should say, that the retail dealers of this 

‘ country are in a situation to pay closer than I ever knew them ; 
‘they have been gradually improving their method of managing 
‘their business, and are now enabled to pay for their goods in 
* about half the time that they used to pay some twenty years ago, 
‘when I was first a partner in the house in which I am now.’ 
—( Min. of Evidence, p. 87.) 

The evidence of Mr Cook, one of the most extensively em- 
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ployed and intelligent brokers of Mincing Lane, is exactly si- 
milar. Mr Cook being requested to give his opinion as to 
the state of trade at present as compared with former periods, 
observed, ‘I never recollect a period when there was so little 
* mercantile and trading pressure as at the present time, and for 
§ the last six or seven months. Since the lst of May I have given 
eredit to the extent of L.250,000 for sugar placed i in my hands, 
sold and delivered to different consumers in the country. The 
amounts to each party have varied from as low as L.40, to as 
high as L.10,000, depending upon the credit of the individual ; 
and it is a singular fact, that not a bad debt of any amount has 
been incurred ; the warrants have also been regularly taken away 
at the prompt. From my knowledge of the sugar trade, I be- 
‘ lieve the grocers are a thriving body of traders.’ —(Min. 0 of Evi- 
dence, p. 103. ) 

Mr Lewis Loyd, who, from his being at the head of one of the 
very first banking houses of the metropolis and Manchester, has 
every facility for forming a just estimate of the general commer- 
cial state of the country, is not less decided as to its improvement. 
He speaks strongly of the improved habits, and the greater eco- 
nomy and industry of the manufacturing and comme rcial classes. 
And he affirms distinetly that the bills, of which there are always 
an immense number afloat, circulating in Laneashire and pay able 
in London, ‘ are now paid more regularly than he ever knew them, 
—( Min. of Evidence, p. 24.) Evidence of this sort is not suscepti- 
ble of corroboration ; and we leave it to the reader to contrast it 
with the harangues of Messrs Attwood, Cobbett, and Co., and to 
draw his own conclusions as to their trustworthiness. 

But though there can be no question that the condition of the 
industrious classes in general, and particularly of the great mass 
of the labouring population, is now decidedly better than it has 
been for a lengthened series of years, still we are very far from 
regarding the existing state of things as in all respects such as 
is desirable. We cannot shut our eyes to the mischievous influ- 
ence of the low rate of profit. ‘This, indeed, is not an evil cal- 
culated to attract much immediate attention. But its operation, 
though slow, is sure ; and unless counteracted, it cannot fail in 
the end to sap the frundetionn of our national power and pros- 
perity. With the exception of Holland, profits are lower in 
England than in any other country; and so long as this con- 
tinues, we shall be exposed toa perpetual drain of capital. Had 
the continent been less disturbed than it has been since the peace, 
a much larger amount of English wealth would have found its 

way abroad. We might, i in fact, as well expect that a snow-ball 
might be thrown inte a furnace without being melted, as that 
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capital should not flow out of a country where profits are sunk 
below the general level. ‘Temporary or accidental circumstances 
may hinder such transference for a while ; but it is not in the nature 
of things that they can be permanent. The only effectual means 
of arresting the efflux of capital, and, by consequence, the pro- 
gress of decay, is to take measures for relieving the pressure on 
the national resources, and increasing the rate of profit ; or, which 
is the same thing, for rendering industry more productive. It is 
not possible to say beforehand, how much a reasonable modifica- 
tion of the corn laws, the equalization of the timber duties, and 
the abolition of the oppressive discriminating duties on foreign 
colonial produce, might raise the rate of profit; but that they 
would do so, toa considerable extent, does not admit of any doubt 
whatever. Such measures are besides highly expedient on other 
grounds. The corn laws, in their present state, inflict the most 
serious injury on the commerce and manufactures of the country, 
without conferring any real benefit on the agriculturists. They 
render the i importation of corn uncertain, ond. a matter, indeed, of 
hazardous and extraordinary speculation ; instead of that secure 
and regular trade which it would be, under a system of moderate 
fixed duties on importation, with a corresponding drawback on 
exportation. At present, the principal equivalent that most fo- 
reign nations have to exchange for our manufactured goods, is, 
at one time, “apriciously excluded from our markets, while, at 
another time, it is forced upon them in excessive quantities. oe 
risk proverbially inherent in the corn trade is thus artificially a 
gravated,—sometimes to an enormous extent. In addition to the 
variations of price arising from natural causes, the merchant has 
to contend with the still greater and more capricious fluctuations 
of the duty. So much is this the case, that supposing a mer- 
chant, when prices are between 69s. and 70s. a-quarter, orders a 
quantity of foreign wheat, and that previously to its importation 
prices decline 3s. a-quarter, he will, besides the loss occasioned by 
the fall of price, incur a further loss of more than twice its amount, 
or of 7s. a-quarter, by the variation of the duty! We do not pre- 
tend to any very particular acquaintance with the legislation of 
Dahomey or Morocco, but we are bold to say, that neither the one 
nor the other can boast a regulation more anti-commercial in 
principle and mischievous in practice. It may be worth while to 
remark, that it is in no ordinary degree injurious to the ship- 
owners. ‘The moment it is seen or believed, that grain will be 
admitted under a moderate duty, orders are sent to the places of 
export to ship forthwith, in any vessels they may be able to take up 
on the instant. Were the merchant to wait till he could send out 
British ships, the opportunity for importing might be wholly lost ; 
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and they, consequently, are never employed on such occasions, 
unless when they happen to be at the time in the shipping ports. 
This has done ten times more to procure employment for Prus- 
sian shipping, than all the reciprocity treaties of which we have 
heard so euch. 

The principal part of that gambling spirit which still infects 
some departments of our trade, is fostered and kept alive by the 
corn laws. ‘The object of all commercial legislation ought to be, 
to increase and equalize the supply, and at the same time to lower 
the price of all sorts of desirable articles. Whatever law or regu- 
lation has a contrary effect, counteracts all those principles that 
bind society together, and is a nuisance that ought to be imme- 
diately abated. Now, our corn laws are prec isely of this sort. 
They operate, at one and the same time, by narrowing the sup- 
ply of corn, to keep up its price ¢ at an artificial elevation, while, 
by bringing a new element of fluctuation into the field, they 
treble the risk of loss to the merchant, and augment the chances 
of famine to the consumer. 

It is absurd to pretend that the agriculturists can be benefited 
by such a system. ‘Their interests are not in opposition to, but 
in perfect harmony with, those of the rest of the community. 
What, may we ask, is the real and effectual encouragement of 
agriculture ? ‘The obvious answer is, the number and wealth of 
the manufacturing and commercial classes. By adding to, or 
diminishing these, you at the same time, and to the same extent, 
add to or diminish the prosperity of the agriculturists. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more contradictory and ‘unfounded than to sup- 
pose, that the agriculturists derive any real or lasting advantage 
by upholding a system injurious to the consumers of their produce. 
We shall take an early opportunity of showing, that there are no 
grounds whatever for supposing that the regular admission of 
foreign corn, under a moderate fixed duty, would occasion any very 
considerable reduction of its average price. ‘The principal advan- 
tage of such a duty would be, the introduction of comparative 
security into the corn trade; the enabling our merchants and 
manufacturers to import at all times, and not as at present by fits 
and starts, one of the principal foreign equivalents for our exports; 
and the conciliating the good-will of foreign nations by giving to 
the leading classes among them a direct interest in maintaining 
an uninterrupted friendly intercourse with this country. The fall 
of price would be, in so ‘far, advante igeous to the community ; and 
it would, even at the very outset, be more than made up to the 
landlords by putting an e nd to fluctuations inherent in the prohi- 
bitive system ; and which, as they are destructive of all good 
m: inagement, are quite as injurious to them as to the rest of 
society ° 
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The sugar, and foreign timber, annually consumed in Great 
Britain, may be moderately estimated as costing the public from 
L.13,000,000 to L.14,000,000 a-year. It is plain, therefore, that 
whatever tends artificially to enhance their price, must have a 
most injurious effect on the public interests; and cannot fail 
materially to cripple the commercial enterprise of the country. 

Besides the low rate of profit, there is much in the present state 
of the country currency to excite uneasiness. ‘This, no doubt, is 
a matter that may be much easier set to rights, and the sooner it 
is attended to the better. Since the evidence before the Commit- 
tee was taken, there has been a sudden and general rise of prices, 
and various speculations have been entered upon that can hardly 
fail, if not speedily checked, to occasion mischief. Various cir- 
cumstances have conspired to produce this excitement. The 
stocks on hand of most articles at the beginning of the year were 
unusually low; and in conse quence of the improving state of the 
country, there was a naturally incre asing demand, and a gradual 
rise of prices. ‘The rapid rise in the price of cotton was princi- 
pally, at least in the first instance, caused by a belief that the 
demand was outrunning the supply. How far this notion may 
be well founded we cannot undertake to say ; but those who ex- 
pect to profit by making speculative purchases of cotton at a high 
price, would do well to recollect that an increased price brings at 
once additional sup plies into the market, and lessens the demand 
for them ; being, in this way, almost sure to defeat itself. The 

yeculations in sugar are of the most uncertain kind; inasmuch as 
aa success or failure de »pe ‘nds principally on the practical work- 
ing of the new measures in the colonies. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that neither these, nor most of the many other speculations 
now afloat, would have proceeded the le ngth ‘the *y have done, but 
for the agency of the country banks. The issues of the Bank of 
England have rece ntly been about stationary, or rather diminished; 
not by any proceedings on the part of the directors, but by an 
incipient demand on the part of the public for gold, indicating a 
redundancy of the currency—a redundancy, be it observed, that 
has been occasioned wholly by the proceedings of the country 
banks, whose issues do not, like those of the Bank of England, 
depend on the exchange, that is, on the demand for bullion, but 
on the state of prices at the time. 

Bad as the system of country banking has hitherto been in 
England, it is not, in as far as we can learn, destined to be much 
improved by means of the recently established joint-stock bank- 
ing companies. ‘Though some of these may be highly respect- 
able, and founded on sound principles, there is m ich that is ob« 
jectionable about the greater number. ‘They have the outward 
form and bearing of our Scotch Banks, but the substance seems 
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in many instances to be wanting. Some of them appear to rely 
more on the facilities for raising money in London, than on the 
extent of the means at their own disposal. This, however, is a 
very hazardous resource; and should only be resorted to on rare 
occasions. ‘They might, indeed, easily dispense with it, if depen 
dence could be placed on the statements they put forth as to the 
magnitude of their capitals ; but these almost uniformly refer to 
the amount of their nominal or subscribed, and not of their real or 
paid up capital. The latter, however, is the only criterion by 
which the public can attempt to form any estimate of the respon- 
sibility of companies with whose partners they are unacquainted. 
A bank may say it has a subscribed capital of one or two mil- 
lions: but if only five or ten per cent of this sum has actually 
been paid into its coffers, what security have the public that its 
partners would be able, should it get into difficulties, to make 
good their subscriptions? Such a state of things, by generating 
insecurity and suspicion, and affording opportunities ‘for fraud, is 
hostile alike to the interests of the public and of all banking coms 
panies possessed of adequate capital, and conducting their business 
on sound principles. It would be as much for the advantage of 
the latter as of the former, that all banks, whether they issue or 
do not issue notes, should be obliged annually to disclose the real 
amount of their capitals, and the names and addresses of their 
partners. A regulation of this sort would be quite unobjection- 
able. It would not interfere with the formation or conduct of 
any association; it merely says, that those who claim the confi- 
dence of the public, shall declare who they are, and how much 

vapital they have embarked in their business. None but those 
who were meditating fraud could object to an obligation of this 
sort. Honesty and publicity are never at variance. 

The adoption of such a rule would be quite enough to place 
banks for conducting ordinary banking business on a solid foot- 
ing; but it would not be enough in the case of banks of issue, 
They supply a part of the currency of the country ; and it is the 
duty of government to take effectual measures to guarantee its 
integrity . The truth is, that unless it inte rfere spee sdily and effec- 
tually, 1825 will not be the last memorable y year in the history of 
bubbles and banks. We have hanged some hundreds of wretches 
for issuing spurious shillings and sixpences, while, with an Irish 
sort of consistency, we authorize every one who chooses to dub 
himself banker, to issue as many worthless L.5 notes as he pleases ! 
Neither is it any exaggeration to say, that the country has sus- 
tained ten thousand times more injury from the fraudulent pro- 
ceedings of the latter class of persons than of the former. There 
is, as we have formerly shown, but one way of putting an end to 
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this enormous injustice, and of protecting the public from a recur- 
rence of the bankruptcies that overspread the country in 1792, in 
1814, 1815, and 1816, and again in 1825; and that is, by com- 
pelling all issuers of notes, whether individuals or companies, to 
give full security for their payment. Nothing short of this will 
do; but were this obligation imposed on banks of issue, and the 
others made to disclose. their capital and partners, our monetary 
system would acquire all the perfection of which it is susceptible. 
It would still, no doubt, be liable to the inconveniences resulting 
from conflicting issues. But even these would be materially 
diminished ; and it would possess a degree of solidity to which 
at present it has no claim. 

We object altogether to the proposal that has been made, for 
limiting the responsibility of the partners in joint-stock banks. 
Such a measure would serve as a powerful incentive to and pre- 
mium on fraud, whilst it has not a single countervailing advantage. 
If it were adopted, what would there be to hinder the partners in 
a bank from dividing large sums as profits, when, perhaps, they 
were incurring a loss, until both their capital and deposits had 
been wholly swallowed up? It would be to no purpose to attempt 
to punish such persons as fraudulent bankers ; for the only evidence 
of fraud must be derived from their books ; and, supposing they 
intended to defraud, they might easily construct their books 
so that they should afford no information, or none that was not 
false and misleading. ‘The measure is besides wholly uncalled 
for. The number of joint-stock banks already formed, shows that 
there is no indisposition on the part of the public to embark in 
such concerns, even with their present serious liabilities. Why 
then diminish the latter? Assuredly they are small enough for the 
protection of the public. 

Before concluding, we may mention that the Evidence taken 
by the Committee is not prefaced by any Report. This is not in 
itself a matter of any importance, but the circumstances in which 
it originated seem, notwithstanding, to merit some notice. ‘The 
Chairman of the Committee drew up a series of comprehensive 
resolutions, in exact conformity with the Evidence ; but they were 
rejected by the Committee, not because they were inaccurate, but 
because the *y were opposed to the preconceived opinions of some 
of the members, and because others shrunk from the avowal of 
statements which they admitted to be true. This sort of conduct 
cannot be too severely reprehended. It is the duty of members 
to investigate the alleged distresses of their constituents ; but it 
is no less their duty, when such distress has been proved either 
not to exist at all, or to be much exaggerated, to come forward 
and say so in plain terms. 
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Art. 1V.— The Life of William Roscoe. By his Son, Henry 
Roscog. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1833. 


HERE is a point of view in which the biographies of private 
persons, and particularly of men of letters, have not been 
sufficiently contemplated, nor their value duly acknowledged. 
Such works, when written considerably in det ail, and presenting, 
through the medium of extracts from correspondence, a record of 
opinions as well as of events, may be regarded as running com- 
mentaries on the history and spirit of an age, more interesting, 
and more instructive in some respects, than any others. Whilst 
an important addition is made to our means of estimating the cha- 
racter and principles of an individual, by learning to what kind of 
public measures he gave his commendation or reprehension, his 
opposition or support ; we often gain, conversely, more insight 
into the real nature of a public measure, or, at least, the con- 
temporary understanding as to its objects and tendencies, from 
the sentiments of that individual, as thrown out in conversation 
or in familiar letters, than is to be obtained by the most assidu- 
ous study of official documents, Parliamentary speeches, or poli- 
tical pamphlets. Opinions, too, on subjects of taste and litera- 
ture, and incidental notices of manners and modes of life, which 
show the man in connexion with his age, have all, from that con- 
nexion, a value which augments with the | apse of time, and which 
an enlightened posterity will not fail duly to appreciate. 

The “biography of Mr Roscoe is pe culiarly rich, from various 
causes, in these adventitious sources of interest, as well as in in- 
trinsic value. The protracted duration of his life, extending 
through the space of nearly eighty years,—the energy, activity, 
and philanthropy of his character, which led him to regard none 
of the great concerns of mankind as foreign to himself, —the 

variety of his own pursuits, and his distinguished success in many 
of them—and finally, the circumstance of his being almost en- 
tirely self-taught, and indebted to his own efforts for his rise from 
a very humble station to great local influence and high social and 
literary distinction, all conspire to render his career eminently 
the object of rational curiosity. Mr Henry Roscoe has likewise 
performed his task with great modesty, taste, and judgment, and 
with the frankness and evident good faith of one conscious of 
having nothing to disguise or conceal on behalf of the excellent 
man and parent whom he commemorates. 

Mr Roscoe was born at Liverpool in 1753. To Sir Isaac 
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Heard, who, on forming an acquaintance with the author of 
Rensune de’ Medici, had expressed a wish to trace and record 
his pedigree, he thus replied :—‘ From all that I can learn, it 
* appears, that whilst other families have rolled on for centuries 
in distinct and appropriate channels, mine has always been 
mingled in the common mass, and has composed a part of the 
immense tide that daily falls into the ocean of oblivion. The 
Origines Gue Vice occupy five folio volumes, whilst the Orvigines 
in question will find ample space in five lines.’ At the period 
of his birth, his father was the master of a public-house, with gar- 
dens and a well- -freque ted bowling-green; but this situation, 
however unfavourable in appearance, was not destitute to him of 
some advantages, with respect both to moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, which his happy dispositions enab led him to turn to the best 
account. At the age of six he was placed at a school where the 
master frequently admitted him to the use of his little book-case, 
filled with the best authors of the time. To his care,’ says his 
pupil, in an interesting sketch of his ane days, inserted in the 
present work, * and the instructions of a kind and affectionate 
‘mother, I believe I may safely attribute any good principles 
‘ which may have appe vared in my conduct during” my future life. 
‘ It is to her I owe the inculcation of those sentiments of huma- 
* nity which became a principle in my mind, Nor did she ne- 

‘ glect to supply me with such books as she thought would con- 
* tribute to my lite rary improve ment. 

He was removed in due time to a higher school, which he 
quitted at twelve years old, having, by the confession of the mas- 
ter, learned all that he could teach him, that is, the common 
branches of a purely English education. Instruction of a higher 
kind came neither within. the pli un, nor probably within the means 
of his parents; and from this time all his acquirements were to be 
the fruit of his own voluntary and strenuous exertions. * Having 
‘ quitted school,’ he says, ‘ and committed my English grammar 
to the flames, I now began to assist my father in his agricultu- 

ral concerns, particularly in his business of cultivating potatoes 
for sale, of which he every year grew several acres, and which 
he sold, when produced early in ‘the season, at very advanced 
prices. His mode of cultivation was entire ‘ly by the spade ; and, 
when raised early, they were considered in “that part of Lense 
shire as a favourite esculent. | When they had attained their 
proper growth, we were accustomed to carry them to the mar- 
ket on our heads, in large baskets, for sale, where I was gene- 
rally intrusted with the disposal of them, and soon became a 
very useful assistant to my father. In this, and other laborious 
occupations, particularly in the care of a garden, in which I 
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* took great pleasure, I passed several years of my life, devoting 

* my hours of relaxation to reading my books. This mode of life 

‘ gave health and vigour to my body, and amusement and instrue- 
tion tomy mind; and to this day I well remember the delicious 
sleep which succeeded my labours, from which I was again 
called at an early hour. If I were asked whom I consider to 
be happiest of the human race, I should answer, those who cul- 
tivate the earth by their own hands, 

* Being now in my fifteenth year, I was called upon to make 
choice of a profession, when my attachment to reading induced 
me to prefer that of a bookseller. I was accordingly placed 
with Mr Gore, a respectable tradesman in Liverpool ; but after 
remaining there for a month, and not finding the attendance on 
a shop reconcilable to my disposition, I quitted him, and return- 
ed to my labours. In the following year, (1769,) I was articled, 
for six years, to Mr John Eyes, jun., a young attorney and solici- 
torin Liverpool ; and thus entered upon an anxious and trouble- 
some profession.’ 

His leisure hours, however, were still, as in the unshackled 
freedom of his boyhood, devoted to literature, and particularly to 
English poetry ; for it was one of those periods of political calm 
when elegant literature, and especially verse, was enabled to take 
its station highest amongst the objects of public attention and in- 
dividual ambition, In the present day, a youth in humble life, 
gifted with his abilities and energies, would naturally become the 
orator of a political union, and oblige the world with his senti- 
ments on tithes, poor’s laws, and an ‘ equitable adjustment ;’ in 
those, he as naturally became an admirer and imitator of Shen- 
stone and of Goldsmith. Mr Roscoe’s attachment to these favou- 
rites and models of his youth was deep and lasting. To the end 
of his career, he continued to prefer their mild and polished 
strains, both to the simplicity and the intensity of later schools of 
poetry. Whatever may be thought of the correctness of his judg- 
ment in this respect, it can scarcely be doubted that it was to 
this predilection for the elegant and refined in composition, which 
accorded well with the spirit of humanity breathed into him by his 
mother, that he owed the remarkable amenity and dignity of 
manners by which he was early distinguished, and which, as we 
have been informed, often gained for him in society the appella- 
tion of * Nature’s Nobleman.’ 

With less rectitude of mind and manliness of character, such 
tastes might have diverted him from the sober aims of life, 
and rendered him an idler and a dreamer; but these qualities, 
joined to the consideration that his exertions formed the sole 
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reliance of a father and a sister, were sufficient to preserve him 
from undue indulgence in any pursuits not likely to lead to an 
honourable independence; and his professional diligence ¢ and ac- 
quirements were such as to give full satisfaction to ‘his employer 
A friendship which he formed with an accomplished young man, 
of the name of Holden, then an assistant in a school, was the 
means of stimulating him to the acquisition of foreign languages. 
His friend gave him instructions in French; and, in concert with 
other congenial associates, he always devoted some hours, before 
the business of the day commenced, to the study of Latin; to 
which, at a much later period, he added a slight acquaintance 
with Greek. It was by Holden also, that, a few years subsequently, 
his attention was drawn to the literature of modern Italy. From 
passages of the celebrated poets of that country, recited by his 
friend, he imbibed a taste for the language, became a proficient 
in it by degrees, and, it is remarkable, very early conceived such 
an idea of the extraordinary talents and merits of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, as to form the project of becoming at some future time 
his biographer. Mr Roscoe formed a striking exception to that 
indifference for the works of art which artists have laid to the 
charge of the poets, with whom indeed, in youth especially, the 
charms of external nature, and the emotions of the heart, are 
usually all-engrossing interests. In him a fondness for the imita- 
tive arts seems to have been almost instinctive ; his Italian studies 
nourished doubtless the predilection ; and the first of his published 
poems, an ‘ Ode on the Formation of a Society in Liv erpool for 
‘the Encouragement of Painting and Design,’ compose d in his 
twentieth year, gave an earnest of that enlightened curiosity re- 
specting those objects which was to contribute to the illustration 
of his chosen theme. Four years later, in a poem of very consi- 
derable merit, entitled ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ he s sang the praises of his 
native town, now fast rising in opulence and commercial i impor- 
tance; and at the same time made a commencement of those laud- 
able endeavours, in which he constantly persevered, to direct the 
attention of his townsmen to the more liberal pursuits of science 
and literature ; and, in his own words, ‘to abate that spirit of 
* enterprise ¢ and thirst of gain, which, when too much indulged, 
‘ is seldom productive either of virtue or happiness.’ In this poem, 
he likewise entered his earliest protest against that peculiar re- 
proach of Liverpool, its large concern in the African slave trade. 
Thus early had his we ll-constituted mind seized upon objects of 
interest and pursuit, both highly important and werthy in them- 
selves, and so well adapted to his own powers, and to the cireum- 
stances by which he found himself surrounded, as never after- 
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wards to be abandoned by him as impracticable, or dropped as 
useless. 

Scarcely had he completed his clerkship, and formed a con- 
nexion in business, than he likewise made his selection of a part- 
ner for life. Prudential considerations obliged the young couple 
to defer the completion of their union for several years ; but the 
time was not lost. They read together, and communicated their 
thoughts on authors, especially on the poets, with equal improve- 
ment to their tastes and their affections. Several very pleasing 
specimens of their correspondence are here given. His wife proved 
herself a woman of such sound understanding, and so exemplary 
for all the virtues of her sex, that ‘ Mr Roscoe, to the close of his 
* long and eventful life, never found reason to regret for one in- 
* stant the judgment of his youth.’ 

The increase of his professional employment, whilst it obliged 
him to withdraw his attention in some degree from the pursuits 
of literature, enabled him to gratify his tastes, by becoming, on a 
small scale, a collector of books on art, and of prints. On a visit 
to London, in 1782, he formed an intimacy with Fuseli the pain- 
ter, who was afterwards indebted to him for very solid proofs of 
friendship ; and he found leisure to deliver before a Liverpool 
Society some lectures on the progress of art in general, on engra- 
ving, and on prints. 

Benevolent and enlightened men had for several years been 
exerting themselves singly to awaken the public conscience to the 
enormity of the trade in human beings, when, in 1787, as the 
result of their efforts, a society was formed in London, which met 
weekly, to consider of the best means of procuring the abolition 
of the traffic, and, by their joint efforts, to render them effective. 
Mr Roscoe again took up his pen in the cause, and appealed to 
the feelings of his countrymen in a highly-wrought poem, entitled 
‘ The Wrongs of Africa,’ designed to illustrate the horrible nature 
of the means by which the slaves were procured on the coast of 
Guinea, and the sufferings of the passage to the West Indies. 
‘ Throughout the poem, that love of freedom, that inextinguish- 
‘ able hatred of oppression, are displayed, which were such signal 
‘ features of the writer’s character.’ He likewise gave a general 
view of the subject in an excellent pamphlet, which attracted 
attention in France as well as England, and seems to have been 
translated by Madame Necker. In a second pamphlet, he admi- 
nistered due castigation to the Reverend Raymund Harris, who 
had attempted to defend slavery as consonant to Scripture ; and, 
in 1791, he published an * Account of the Causes of the Insur- 
‘ rection in St Domingo,’ designed to refute the arguments against 
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the abolitionists, drawn from the cruelties committed by the ne- 
groes in that island. 

The French Revolution now broke forth, and even in this 
country the flames of political animosity soon blazed up with fury. 
It could not be doubtful, from the previous course of Mr Roscoe’s 
public conduct, and the leading principles of his character, which 
side was to receive his support. His feelings and his convictions 
were all enlisted in the cause of freedom, which he regarded as 
that of human nature. He attended the two meetings held in 
1790 and 1791, in commemoration of the destruction of the Bas- 
tile; and at the second, he recited his celebrated song, beginning 
‘ O’er the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France,’ which was 
written for the occasion. But the excesses of the French leaders 
soon became shocking to humanity like his, and grief and shame 
took place of the exultation with which he had hailed the dawn 
of French liberty. ‘Through some propitious circumstance, of 
which his biographer has omitted to inform us, Mr Roscoe had 
before this time obtained the acquaintance of the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne; and that discerning nobleman, struck with his talents 
and his merit, had established with him a frequent and confiden- 
tial correspondence, chiefly on political topics, which was main- 
tained to the termination of his lordship’s life. To his lordship, 
he thus expressed his sentiments on the aspect of affairs at home 
and abroad, immediately after the destruction of the Brissotines : 


‘ The event which has pressed upon me with more weight than almost 
any other I ever as yet experienced, either of a public or private nature, 
is the execution of the Deputies in France,—men whom I had long been 
accustomed to look up to as the best friends of their country and of 
mankind ; and for whom, if affection be acquired without a personal 
acquaintance, I may say I had a real esteem. Of these men, Verniaux 
was the most particular object of my regard. He seems to have possessed 
a grandeur and sublimity of imagination, coupled with an accuracy of 
judgment, beyond any of his associates; and if ever the love of his 
country was apparent in any man, it was soinhim. In lamenting the 
fate of these great men, I cannot, however, forget their errors, which, I 
am convinced, they themselves discovered when too late. Their graves 
were dug on the 10th of August, and the 2d of September passed their 
sentence. The remainder of their lives was a struggle to repair either 
their mistake in assenting to, or their want of energy in resisting, the 
violence that then took place. Fatal day! that overthrew the labour of 
years, and placed the fortunes of the human race on the chance of a die. 
Surely, nothing less than absolute despotism can admit of the application 
of the principle of force. 

‘ Wherever the sense of a whole community can be peaceably taken, 
the insurrection of a part is treason. This forms the distinction between 
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the destroyers of the Bastile, and the heroes of the 10th of August, or 
their rivals of the 2d of September. 

‘ As to the great point which the French think they have gained by 
the destruction of their monarchy, I think it of little consequence ; not 
that I am become a believer in the maxim, that “ whate’er is best admi- 
nistered is best,” but because [ think that a monarchy is capable of being 
as well constituted for the happiness of a people as a republic. And 
though, | hope, not superstitious, 1 cannot help thinking that the voluns 
tary and solemn oath of a whole nation, to abide by a constitution which 
they took three years in framing, ought, if there be any thing serious or 
binding in human affairs, to have some weight. I will not trouble your 
Lordship with my feelings on the conduct of the French rulers subse- 
quent to this shocking "event. The horrid industry employed in the 
discovery of the other proscribed Deputies, the deliberate mockery of 
their trial, and the bloody indifference of the people at large, on the 
execution of such men as Rabaut, who first rescued them from despotism, 
freezes my affections, and gives me a dislike, not only to the French, 
but to my species. Sorry am I to say, that this dislike is not such 
removed ‘by any thing I can see in my own country, where the same 
selfish and slavish spirit that has contributed to bring on the enormities 
of France is apparent in the prosecution of all those whe aim, by a cool, 
rational, and deliberate reform, to prevent a similar catastrophe hove. 
With what face can our present administration commit Thomas Muir to 
the hulks, preparatory to his transportation to Botany Bay, when it is 
apparent to all the nation, that if Ae has been guilty, Mr Pitt and the 
Duke of Richmond ought to accompany him? But the leaders have 
apostatized, and the disciples perish. This is enough. The founders of 
a sect become its persecutors! To whom shall we compare those who 
punish what they have themselves endeavoured to promote ? 

‘ I cannot conceive what can be the views of the people assembled in 
Edinburgh, under the name of the British Convention ; but the whole 
is so ill-timed, and so ill-conducted, that I should easily be persuaded 
it was intended to bring additional odium on the cause of reform, did I 
not know, that one person appeared amongst them whose motives are 
beyond suspicion. I mean Lord Daer, whom I have seen in Liverpool, 
and whose heart, I am sure, is right. W hy has he committed himself 
in such a business, and nipt his usefulness in the bud? Great harm has 
heen done by the doctrine, so industriously inculcated by a sect of which 
I am a professing member, that whatever is ultimately right is to be 
pursued at all times. Perhaps, however, this arises rather from a misap- 
prehension of the precept, than from the precept itself. It might be 
admitted in its general purport, but then, whatever is right is always 
to be sought for by means likely to obtain it, and not by such as can 
directly tend only to the injury of the cause, and the ruin of the individual. 
If | wish for a prosperous voyage, I must wait for the wind and the tide ; 
but if L resolve to attempt it in spite of both, I become the unpitied 
cause of my own destruction.’ —( Vol. i. p. 210.) 

We next find Mr Roscoeamong the answerers of Burke; urging, 
in a separate pamphlet, the practicability and expediency of peace 
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with France; and in a town meeting, using strenuous efforts to 
carry an address to the throne, so moderate in its language, that, 
by both parties concurring in it, a clash of factions might have 
been avoided, and the tranquillity of the town preserved. But in 
this laudable endeavour he was baffled by the violence of the 
Stronger party, and in common with his brother dissenters, who 
had been his associates and supporters, and with the friends of 
peace and freedom throughout the kingdom, found himself expo- 
sed to suspicion, and calumny, and a kind of social proscription. 
A record, which ought not to perish, of the spirit of Mr Pitt’s 
administration, and the working of his celebrated proclamation 
against seditious meetings, is preserved in the following extract 
from the correspondence with Lord Lansdowne :—* It was my 
* intention to have stated to your lordship some other instances 
of the consequences felt under the present system, where every 
man is called on to be a spy upon his brother; but I have 
already intruded much too far on your Lordship’s time. I must, 
however, mention that I have, for upwards of ten years, been a 
member of a little society of about a dozen persons (Dr Currie 
and others), who have, during that time, met in rotation at each 
other’s houses. The object of our meeting was merely literary ; 
but suspicion has for some time gone abroad about us, and I have 
good reason to believe we have been thought of importance 
enough to be pointed out to Government by the collector of the 
customs here. Some of us having openly appeared on the late 
address, has, I believe, completed the business; and, in the 
present state of things, we have thought it expedient to suspend 
our future meetings.’ 

In the study of the Italian writers, with a view to his great 
literary object, Mr Roscoe now sought relief from the vexations 
of politics ; and his activity found further exercise for itself in an 
undertaking, to which he was partly prompted by his early love 
of agricultural occupations and a country life,—the drainage of an 
extensive tract of moss-land in the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
which occupied for many years a large portion of the time he was 
able to snatch from professional and literary pursuits. 

After several years of anxious preparation, the * Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’ was given to the public in 1796. The persevering 
efforts of the author, aided by some signal circumstances of good 
fortune, by which the difficulties attending the collection of his 
materials were triumphantly overcome, are narrated by his bio- 
grapher with considerable but interesting detail ; as are the warm 
testimonies of approbation, domestic and foreign, which the publi- 
cation justly earned for him. Lord Lansdowne assured the author 
that the success had been far beyond any book he remembered, 
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‘though Hume’s publication of his first volumes was within his 
‘memory.’ Lord Orford was enchanted with the graces of the 
narrative, and the beauty of the poetical translations. The Earl 
of Bristol, from his residence at Rome, wrote to enquire the place 
of residence of * the ingenious, learned, and elegant author ;’ and 
what present of books, pictures, or statues, might be most weleome 
to him. His early friend, Dr Aikin, assured him that but one 
opinion was heard as to its being the most elegant and interesting 
work, of a literary nature, which had appeared for many years ; 
and congratulated him that a merit long conspicuous in the circle 
of his friends was now fairly manifested to the world at large. Dr 
Parr introduced himself to his acquaintance with a long list of 
learned remarks and corrections ; and he was at once gratified and 
embarrassed by a glowing compliment, from the author of the 
‘Pursuits of Literature.’ Even the periodical crities gave 
nearly unalloyed praise to the new candidate for fame. In Italy, 
the book was received with similar marks of approbation and 
esteem. The learned Fabroni laid aside a life of Lorenzo, which 
he had himself begun, and promoted in its stead a translation of 
the English work. Other eminent Italian scholars wrote letters 
of compliment to the author ; and his literary reputation, at this 
day, stands even higher in that country than in his own. The 
work was also translated into the French and German languages, 
with the accompaniment of learned notes. It was subsequently 
reprinted at Philadelphia. 

All these triumphs had no power to corrupt the modesty and 
manly simplicity of the author's mind. Not a trace of vanity or 
self-importance is discernible in his answers to the flattering ad- 
dresses of friends or strangers; but a success so far beyond his 
hopes seems to have hastened the accomplishment of his long- 
cherished project of retiring to a life divided between the cultiva- 
tion of letters and the cultivation of the earth, and free from that 
circumstance by which his profession had long disgusted him—its 
affording ‘a continual opportunity of observing the folly and 
* villainy of mankind.’ He withdrew from the occupation of a 
solicitor very shortly after the appearance of his Lorenzo; and the 
next spring, he indulged himself with a visit to London, where his 
celebrity, his merits, and the friendship of Lord Lansdowne, gave 
him facilities for forming new and valuable acquaintances, both in 
the literary and political world. His correspondence at this time 
affords some interesting notices and details. 

‘How you will envy me,’ says he in a letter to his frend Mr 
Rathbone, ‘ when I tell you, that last Saturday I had an hour's familiar 
conversation with Mr Fox, at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, where I 
before had accidentally met Mr Grey! Of these rencontres, I put 
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nothing on paper ; not altogether because of the old proverbs, ¢ Littera 
scripta manet,’ and « Nescit vox emissa reverti ; * nor yet because of the 
provisions of the two acts ; but because it would occupy too much of 
my paper, and require more time than I can at present spare. I dine to- 
day with the Marquis; but think there will be no company. Should 
any thing interesting occur, either there or elsewhere, I will again take 
up my pen. 

‘ The people here are of opinion the French will pay us a visit: but 
they have no doubt that British courage will, with God’s assistance, soon 
make them repent of their temerity. A shopkeeper in the Strand told 
me, that as God had fought for us when the enemy appeared off Ireland, 
He would not surely desert us when they attacked England. What can 
such a pious people have to fear from a nation of Infidels? When 
miracles are daily performed in our favour, it seems absurd to have 
recourse to human means. A few days since, I sent a short paper to 
the Morning Chronicle, pointing out the necessity of immediately 
adverting to the alternative of peace, whilst it was yet practicable ; but 
it has not been suffered to appear. In fact, every thing is matter of 
party; and as the Ministry set up the cry of danger, the Opposition papers 
take the other side of the question, and affect to consider their wailings 
as a farther pretence to raise loans and impose taxes ; and those who have 
only at heart the real good of the country, without regarding either Mini- 
stry or Opposition, cannot obtain even a hearing. | much fear the predomi- 
nating idea of men of all parties is individual, personal aggrandisement, 
and that the welfare of the country is only a secondary consideration ; 
or rather, perhaps, a cloak to cover their real purpose. There are only 
two classes of men; viz. those who would sacrifice themselves for their 
country, and those who would sacrifice their country to themselves. 
Which of these are the most numerous I shall not pretend to say ; 
though I think I have in the course of my life met with an instance or 
two of the former, 

‘ During his stay in town,’ says his biographer, ‘ Mr Roscoe had 
hoped to have an opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with 
Lord Orford, who had frequently expressed a desire to meet him. 
Unfortunately at this period his Lordship’s state of health was such as 
to preclude the possibility of an interview. “ Soon after my arrival in 
town,” says Mr Roscoe, in a letter addressed to Dr Currie, « I called at 
Lord Orford’s, but found him dangerously ill, and not in a state to be 
seen. I therefore introduced myself to his intimate friends, the Miss 
Berrys, who resided a long time in Italy, and with whom | dined yester- 
day. They told me they had mentioned to him that I was in town, to 
which he answered, ‘ Alas! it is now too late—I shall never see him.’ 
He afterw: ards said, * It is a melancholy thing to be so much dead and so 
much alive!’ It is not yet improbable that he may so far recover, as that 
I may get a sight of him, which I confess would much gratify my 
curiosity.” The illness, however, of this venerable nobleman, who had 
held a distinguished rank in the literary world for more than half a cen- 
tury, proved fatal. 

‘ Amongst the persons with whom Mr Roscoe at this time became 
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acquainted, was the late Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal King at Arms. 
This acquaintance led him to the knowledge of a singular fact respecting 
General Washington, which he afterwards communicated to an American 
gentleman in the following letter :— 

“ T have now the pleasure of performing my promise of repeating to 
you, by letter, the information I gave you in Liverpool respecting the 
memorial of General Washington and his family, drawn up in his own 
handwriting, and sent by him to the late Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King 
at Arms, to be enrolled by him in the records of the Heralds’ College, 
London. 

« It is now about thirty years since I had the good fortune to form an 
acquaintance with Sir Isaac Heard, who was a kind friend, an excellent 
patriot, and, I need scarcely add, a very worthy man. On visiting him 
one day in his office in Doctors’ Commons, I observed a portrait over 
the chimney-piece, not sufficiently characterised for me to decipher, and 
to the best of my recollection, not in the first style of art. 

“ T could, however, perceive that it was not the representation of the 
personage who might have been expected to preside at the fountain of 
honour ; and on expressing my surprise to Sir Isaac, and enquiring whose 

ortrait it was, he replied, in his usual energetic manner, ‘ Whose is it? 
Whose should it be? but the portrait of the greatest man of the age,— 
General Washington.’ On my assenting to this remark, he added, 
‘ Now, sir, I will show you something farther.’ And turning to his 
archives, he took out some papers, consisting of several sheets, closely 
written, saying, ‘ Here, sir, is the genealogy and family history of 
General Washington, with which he has, at my request, furnished me, 
in his own handwriting, and which I shall have a particular pleasure in 
preserving amongst the most precious records of my office ;’ which I 
have no doubt he has accordingly done, and where I presume they may 
still be seen on application to the proper authorities.” ’—( Vol. i., p. 218.) 


It was not till after a considerable interval that Mr Roscoe felt 
himself disposed to sit down in earnest to a second work on Italian 
history, and, on his return from London, we find him engaged in 
botanical science, and in making botanical cstinclana-.tn Taal 
Greek, and in amusing himself with translating into the elegant 
verse which flowed so freely at his command, ‘Tansillo’s Italian 
poem, entitled * Balia,’ the Nurse. The most pleasing part of 
this publication was, perhaps, the affectionate and appropriate 
sonnet in which he inscribed it to his wife. 


¢ As thus in calm domestic leisure blest 
I wake to British notes th’ Ausonian strings, 
Be thine the strain; for what the poet sings 
Has the chaste tenor of thy life exprest. 
And whilst delighted, to thy willing breast, 
With rosy lip thy smiling infant clings, 
Pleased I reflect, that from those healthful springs 
—Ah, not by thee with niggard love represt— 
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Six sons successive, and thy later care, 
Two daughters fair, have drunk; for this be thine 
Those best delights approving conscience knows ; 
And whilst thy days with cloudless suns decline, 
May filial love thy evening couch prepare, 
And soothe thy latest hours to soft repose.’ 


At this period, the death of Robert Burns, amid supposed indi- 
gence and neglect, called forth, in an extraordinary degree, the 
generous sympathy, and the equally generous indignation, of Mr 
Roscoe. These feelings roused his muse, and in the Verses 
affixed by his friend, Dr Currie, to his admirable ‘ Life of Burns,’ 
will be found his own best passport to fame as a poet. We should 
have been pleased to meet with this beautiful Dirge in the pre- 
sent work, where its insertion would have been the more desirable 
as there is no se parate publication of the poems of the author. 

That fair idea of a life of rural retirement, supported by compe- 
tence, cheered by domestic attachments, and embellished by ele- 
gant literature, which, from early manhood, had been the object 
of his aspirations, appeared to be ‘agreeably and lastingly reé lized, 
when, in 1799, he was enabled to make the purchase of Allerton 
Hall, a mansion six miles distant from Liverpool, and there to sit 
down, to the composition of the great work to which he had now 
devoted himself,—the ‘ Life of Leo X.’ But his lot was not thus 


cast. The busiest and the most chequered portion of his private 
life, and the whole of what, strictly speaking, may be called his 
public life, was still to come. ‘The motives and circumstances 
under the influence of which he consented to relinquish his favourite 
plan, are thus detailed : 


‘In lessthan twelve months after removing his residence to Allerton, he 
became deeply involved in the laborious anxieties of commercial life. The 
family of Mr William Clarke had been long engaged in an extensive bank- 
ing-house in Liverpool,the affairs of whic h, ow ing to various circumstances, 
were, at the conclusion of the year 1799, found to be in a position of consi- 
derable difficulty. The aid of Mr Roscoe, as a confidential adviser, was 
requested by the partners, and he did not hesitate to lend his best assist- 
ance. Chie fly through his instrumentality, the difficulties which existed 
between the Live srpool bank and their London correspondents, were 
removed, and it was the anxious wish of the latter, as well as the former, 
that Mr Roscoe should render his labours complete, by becoming an 
active partner in the banking-house at Liverpool. The sacrifice which 
this change required was undoubtedly great. It compelled him to resign 
a mode of life which had long been the cherished object of his wishes ; 
to forego, at all events for a time, those literary pursuits upon which 
his mind was so ardently bent: and to plunge into an untried and 
hazardous occupation. The motives which led him to take the part he 
did, are explained in the following extract from a letter addressed by 
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him, in the spring of 1800, to Dr Parr. After stating how happy he 
had felt in his country retirement, he says, “ The step 1 took was not a 
matter of choice and inclination, but of imperious necessity. No sooner 
did it offer itself to me than my determination was fixed. It was not my 
gratification, my pursuits, or even my interest, upon which the question 
arose. It was the irresistible claim of friendship, the right which society 
at large has upon the exertions of every individual, when he conceives 
he can be useful, that determined my purpose. I felt that my non- 
compliance would have embittered my future life. But though I have 
thus heartily devoted myself to my new undertaking, it need not surely 
follow that I have lost my individuality, and am become a new being. 
From the wreck of my former life and pursuits can nothing be saved ? 
Must I for ever hereafter open no books but journals and ledgers, and 
breathe no air but that of the town? Happily for me, this is by no 
means the case; and though, from the peculiar state of the business 
when I engaged in it, it has hitherto required my unremitting atten- 
tion, yet I already perceive the probability that, at no great distance of 
time, I may again enjoy some portion of those pleasures to which I 
supposed I had bade a last farewell. The daily routine of my engage- 
ments does not appear so irksome as I had reason to expect. I have the 
advantage of kind colleagues and able assistants. My province, to 
say the truth, has already become rather that of superintendence and 
direction than of labour and detail. I still can retain with ease and 
satisfaction my country residence ; my daily exercise is conducive to my 
health ; my evenings, and occasionally a larger portion of time, will soon 
be spent with my family ; and, upon the whole, what I have sacrificed 
appears to me to be much less than what I at first expected.” 


The habits of his early life, joined to that constitutional energy 
which enables its possessor to exert on demand all the talent of 
which he is master, rendered it possible for Mr Roscoe to pass at 
once, without distraction of mind, from the business of the office 
or the banking-house to the exercise of the pen. ‘Thus, he had no 
sooner succeeded in reducing his new occupation to a routine, 
than he resumed the composition of his great work ; his interest 
in which was revived by some valuable manuscript materials ob- 
tained for him from Florence by the kindness of Lord Holland. 

He likewise found leisure for some correspondence on the state 
of public affairs. A letter to Lord Holland, dated in October, 
1800, is remarkable for the able manner in which he traces to the 
continuance of the war the distresses of the country, and the ear- 
nestness with which he calls for the efforts of his noble corres- 
pondent in the Upper House, and of Mr Fox in the Lower, to place 
this truth in the strongest light before the eyes of the nation. Of 
peace he was indeed always, on all occasions, and even, as some 
might think, in season and out of season, the earnest, eloquent, 
uncompromising advocate. The continuance of a war hostile to 
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the communications of the republic of letters, and the advance- 
ment of the arts, revolting to reason and philosophy, and ago- 
nizing to humanity, was deplored by him with that profound sor- 
row which most men reserve for their personal misfortunes; and 
it even seems at times to have materially interfered with his en- 
joyment of the blessings of private life. 

Mr Roscoe, as already mentioned, was much devoted to Bo- 
tanical science ; and to him is due the honour of founding that 
splendid institution, the Liverpool Botanic Garden. ‘The sub- 
sequent invitation given to the late Sir James E. Smith, to deliver 
botanical lectures at Liverpool, led to a sincere and lasting friend- 
ship with that amiable and accomplished person, who was surpri- 
sed to find in the historian ‘ so good a practical botanist,’ and also 
to the enrolment of Mr Roscoe amongst the fellows of the Lin- 
nean Society, to the ‘Transactions of which he contributed some 
valuable papers. 

In 1805, Mr Roscoe was called to lament an irreparable loss 
in the death of Dr Currie, equally with himself the opposer of 
the war with France, the defender of civil and religious liberty, 
and, for many years, his associate in all plans for promoting, by 
public i institutions, the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
rising population of Liverpool ;—in private life the critic, coun- 
sellor, and friend, on whose accurate discernment, and tried affec- 
tion, he had the strongest reliance. Another friend, Mr Clarke, 
to whom he had been greatly indebted for procuring materials 
for the Life of Lorenzo, closed his career about the same time. 
Both these deaths were preceded by long and severe sufferings ; 
and they suggested to Mr Roscoe the following reflections ex- 
pressed in a confidential letter : 

‘ Surely, the misery that usually attends the close of life, affords 
one of the strongest proofs of a future state of existence. For how is it 
possible to suppose that the same Supreme Being, who has distributed 
such various and extensive happiness to his creatures, would finally 
conclude the whole with pain or distress? This view of the subject 
is the only one that can afford us any real consolation, either for the suffer- 
ings of our friends, or for those which we must experience ourselves. 
After a life evidently intended to exercise our virtues, and improve our 
moral powers, death may be considered as the last great trial of our 
fortitude ; the display of which, as it exhibits a complete triumph over 
the weakness of human nature, seems the best calculated to terminate 
our labours in this world, and accompany us on our entrance into the 
next. Inthe meantime, we who survive are like soldiers in an army, 
who, as their ranks are thinned by the enemy, draw nearer to each 
other.’ 


A fine remark respecting Mr Fox, in a letter to Lord Holland 
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on his death, characterises the writer no less than the subject of 
his eulogium : 

‘ Among the many great and striking endowments of Mr Fox, 
there is one in particular to which I cannot help adverting, and which I 
trust will still continue to animate all those who have admired him in 
public, or loved him in private life. I mean that deep and intimate 
feeling for human nature, which has generally been estranged from the 
bosom of statesmen, but which was with him a part of his existence, 
ever actuating him to alleviate the evils, to vindicate the rights, to soften 
the calamities, and to increase, by every means in his power, the happi- 
ness of mankind. In this respect he is not lost to us. As long as our 
language remains, the powerful effusions of his mind will continue to 
improve and enlighten his countrymen, and to diffuse a milder and more 
benevolent spirit, not only in the recesses of private life, but in the 
direction of nations and the intercourse of states.’ 

A journey of business to London in 1804, gave Mr Roscoe the 
opportunity of paying an affecting visit to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, then nearly approaching the termination of his course, 
Of the correspondence between them, extending from the year 
1790 to his lordship’s last illness, but delicately withheld from 
the public eye, Mr H. Roscoe thus speaks :—‘ Confidence, attach- 
‘ment, and respect for the — of each other, are freely ma- 


‘ nifested throughout the whole course of it. There were few 


‘ 


. 


subjects of political interest a which the Marquis did not ad- 


dress his correspondent; and in his open expression of senti- 
ment, his capacious and liberal views, his attachment to freedom, 
and the accurate foresight of his judgment, reflect the highest 
honour on his statesman-like character. On the part of Mr 

Roscoe, the correspondence is conducted with freedom, with 
sincerity, and with the respect due to the station and talents of 
his correspondent, and to the conspicuous part he had long acted 
in public affairs.’ 

The * Life and Pontificate of Leo X.’ was at length given to 
the public in the summer of 1805, in four volumes quarto. The 
second work of an eminently successful author has always a severe 
ordeal to pass. Under the most favourable circumstances, it is 
not probable that the ‘ Life of Leo,’ like its predecessor, would 
have been received with a full chorus of thanks and plaudits ; but, 
from the operation of peculiar causes, its author was destined to 
a treatment very much the reverse, That he was not altogether 
unprepared for such a result, and that he deliberately incurred 
the hazard of a loss of popularity in preference to the suppres- 
sion of what he regarded as useful truth, appears from a letter 
which he addressed to Earl St Vincent, a few weeks previously 
to the appearance of the work ; 


‘ 


‘ 
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‘ Your Lordship’s repeated kindness encourages me to mention, that 
a work on which I have been employed for several years, the « Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X.,” is now nearly printed, and will, I expect, make 
its appearance in the course of two months. On referring to this period 
it will immediately occur to your Lordship, that a publication on this 
subject must comprise some topics of considerable delicacy, as well in 
religion and politics, as in morals and literature; or, in ‘other words, 
must involve those questions which have given rise to dissension and 
persecution in all subsequent times. In the account of the Reformation, 
I am well aware that my book will give satisfaction neither to the 
Catholics nor the Protestants; yet, of the two, I apprehend most the 
displeasure of the latter. The former have been so accustomed to be 
abused, that they will receive with patie nce any tolerable degree of cas- 
tigation ; but the latter, who conceive their prince iples and conduct to be 
above all censure, will be surprised to find their early leaders accused of 
a spirit of intolerance and uncharitableness, which ‘has, unfortunately, 
continued with but little diminution to the present day. Should your 
lordship ever honour the work by a perusal, I shall hope for a liberal and 
candid construction of my opinions, both on this and other subjects ; 
assuring your lordship that, however contradictory some of them may 
appear to the received notions, both of characters and of events, they 
have not been hastily ——— nor are they now delivered to the world 
without the most serious and deliberate conviction that, if they attract 
any notice whatever, they cannot but be favourable to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, and have a tende ncy to soothe those animosities 
between nation and nation, and sect and sect, which have so long afflicted 
our guarter of the world.’ 


The work, as the author had anticipated, encountered the 
effects of political hostility in some quarters, and of theological 
rancour in others; and there were some impartial critics ‘who 
thought that the style tended to prolixity, and that in some cases 
there was too much detail of minute facts. Its many merits were, 
however, acknowledged by very competent judges. Combined 
with the former work of the author, it was perceived to answer 
most of the purposes of an express narrative of the revival of let- 
ters; and it had the further recommendation of forming a con- 
necting link between Gibbon’s * Decline and Fall,’ and Robert- 
son’s * Charles VV.’ Nor was it unobserved, that the sentiments 
were every where those of an enlightened lover of mankind, and 
of a promoter of their best and highest interests. 

From his youth, Mr Roscoe had interested himself, as we have 
seen, in public questions, but he had never contemplated the en- 
tering personally into public life, when, on the eve of the general 
election in 1806, he was surprised by a requisition from a num- 
ber of the most respectable burgesses of Liverpool, to become a 
vandidate for the representation of his native town. He acceded, 
however, readily to a request so strongly expressive of the respect 
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and attachment felt towards him in the place where he was best 
known ; and after a severe contest, he was brought in at the head 
of the poll, and by a great majority, to the exclusion of General 
Tarlton, one of the former members. 

The Parliamentary career of Mr Roscoe opened auspiciously. 
He spoke repeatedly, and with success ; especially on that subject 
which he had had so long at heart—the Slave Trade—to the abo- 
lition of which, now triumphantly carried, he enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of giving his vote. He also came forward asa supporter of Sir 
Ss. Romilly’ s bill for making real property liable to simple contract 
debts, and of Mr W hitbread’ s plan for the education of the poor ; 
and he had at least the consolation of protesting against the 
: atholie disabilities, when the Whig) Administration broke up on 

hat question. In general society, andi in a highest political cire les, 
he was received with the respect due to his literary re putation, 
to his public principles, and his anaes character ; and with the 
favour which the amenity of his disposition and the charm of his 
manners never failed to conciliate. But the flattering scene was 
abruptly closed by the hasty dissolution of Parliament at the end 
of the session. Mr Roscoe, thus sent back to his constituents, 
was requested by a numerous meeting of his friends to stand again, 
and he had again consented. But great changes had occurred since 
the last election. His conduct respecting the slave trade had 
exasperated many—the ery of No Popery had been raised—the 
Whig: Ministry was at an end. Great efforts had likewise been 
made by the adherents of the new Administration; Mr Roscoe’s 
entry into Liverpool was obstructed by a furious mob ; his return 
was evidently more than doubtful; and dreading to endanger the 
peace of the town, and the persons of his friends and supporters, 
he withdrew from the contest. His friends, public and private, 
were earnest in their expressions of regret and mortification on this 
occasion ; but his own mind was speedily reconciled to the change : 
* 1 sink back,’ he wrote, a few months afterwards, to a friend, 
‘with such a rapidity of gravitation into my natural inclination 
* for quiet and retirement, that I totally despair of ever being roused 
* again to a similar exertion.’ 

Soon after his retreat from Parliament, the Earl of Derby 
handsomely proposed to nominate him to the King as one of the 
Deputy- Lieutenants for the county of Lancaster. To this pro- 
posal Mr Roscoe, a dissenter by birth, returned the following 
answer :— 


‘I should have esteemed it a very great honour to have been 
recommended by your Lordship to his Majesty, as a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of the county, had I not been one of thos se, whom the operation of the 
test laws excludes from all offices of trust under Government. I well 
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know, that if others thought with the same liberality as your Lordship, 
these disabilities would be removed; but whilst they remain, I think it 
better that those affected by them should implicitly submit to them, 
rather than by an occasional conformity to, or an open disregard of them, 
invalidate the reasons for their repeal.’ 


Mr Roscoe did not lose with his seat his interest in public 
affairs. ‘To the cause of peace his wishes and his energies were, 
as ever, devoted. He published in 1808 a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, written with considerable power, and which contained an 
impassioned denunciation of the attack upon Copenhagen. He 
also republished in a single volume his Occasional ‘Tracts on 
the War. He was an active member of the African Institution, 
on the affairs of which, as well as on general topics, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, during a long series of years, 
held frequent and intimate correspondence with him. 

From this period, no considerable undertaking, of a purely 
literary kind, was achieved by Mr Roscoe. He projected and 
commenced, but never completed, a * History of the Progress and 
*.Vicissitudes of Art and Literature; and, on the whole, it is 
pretty apparent that the taste of public life had somewhat im- 
paired his relish for literature and the arts. The subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform was one on which he had long made up his 
mind and taken his part. On his election, he had explicitly stated 
his opinion of its necessity ; he had further unfolded his senti- 
ments in a letter to the Duke of Gloucester; and in 1811, in 
compliance with the written request of Mr Brougham, who was 
then collecting opinions on the best means of bringing into Parlia- 
ment a measure for this purpose, he cast his thoughts respecting 
it into the form of a letter, which that distinguished statesman 
received with favour, and communicated to Mr Bentham, by 
whom it was highly approved. Thus sanctioned, Mr Roscoe 
gave it to the public as a pamphlet. The principal aim of this 
eloquent, and well-considered piece, was to encourage his Parlia- 
mentary friends not to stop at the imperfect measure which they 
then contemplated, and which, as he showed, without giving any 
satisfaction to real reformers, would create as much alarm and op- 
position in the Tory party as a much more effectual one, from 
which the people would derive substantial benefit and full satis- 
faction. ‘ At the close of his life,’ says his biographer, * he had 
* the happiness of seeing a scheme of reform introduced, founded 
‘ upon the principles which he had himself thus earnestly supported. 
* He witnessed an attempt made to abolish ** the various and capri- 
* cious qualifications” of voters, and to substitute, in place of them, 
* a franchise at once just, simple, and rational, in those ** who as 
* householders are heads of families, and contribute to the exi- 
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* gencies of the state.” He saw a system proposed which realized, 
‘in almost every particular, the plan recommended by himeelf, 
‘ He did not, indeed, live to see the completion of this great mea- 
* sure, or to witness the confirmation which it afforded of the 
* many important truths contained in his Letter to Mr Brougham : 
* to mark the accuracy of his assertion, that ‘* the feelings of the 
‘ people, when once warmed and excited, will not stop short of 
‘an ultimate and substantial reform,” and that * alterations or 
‘ reforms in government are more to be dreaded from the opposi- 
‘tion they meet with, than from the effects they are likely to 
* produce.”’ 

On the general election in 1812, the sense entertained by 
the friends of freedom of his integrity and abilities, was flat- 
teringly manifested, by a request from a number of the electors 
of Westminster to know whether, if returned free of expense, 
he would be willing to perform the duties of their representa- 
tive,—by his nomination, without his knowledge, at Leicester, 
where 412 votes were polled for him,—and by the earnest in- 
dividual entreaties of many of his friends, that he would again 
become a candidate for his native town. But to all these 
flattering requests, his increasing years and his engagements 
in business induced him to return’ a decided negative. The 
most considerable event in three or four succ« eding years was a 

visit paid by Mr Roscoe to Mr Coke at Holkham, where, in 
addition to the gratification which he prized the most, that of 
cultivating the friendship of the excellent owner, whose tastes and 
opinions met his own at many points, he had that of examining 
the treasures of MSS. and rare and early printed books, chiefly 
collected in Italy by Lord Leicester, the uncle of Mr Coke, 
which had remained, as it were, buried during a long series of 
years, in the repositories of Holkham. By the interposition and 
under the superintendence of Mr Roscoe, these precious objects 
were rescued from the injuries of time and neglect; re paired, 
bound, arranged, and afterwards accurately atalogued. It is 
probable that his early ardour for Italian history and literature, 
roused by the discovery of documents of the very existence of 
which i had previously heen ignorant, might have urged him 
to appear again in that field of investigation, but for the cares 
and even’ in which he was unhappily plunged by the stop- 
page of his banking-house at the beginning of the year 1815. 
Without entering farther into this unfortunate occurrence than 
to express our approbation of the manliness with which his son 
has met and treated so painful and delicate a part of his sub- 
ject, we may mention, as one of its most deplored results, the 
necessity under which it placed Mr Roscoe of parting with 
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those interesting collections of books, pictures, prints, and draw- 
ings, the formation of which had been to him far more than an 
elegant pleasure; since the presence of these objects, and his 
taste and knowledge of them, had served to impart much of 
their distinguishing merit and attraction to his writings. But 
if he had well known how to acquire, and how to employ his 
acquisitions, the time of trial evinced that he knew still better 
how to resign them. His conduct on the occasion was that of 
a true philosopher. Amid the distraction of innumerable other 
engagements—for the settlement of the affairs of the partner- 
ship had then been confided to him by the creditors—he per- 
formed, almost entirely with his own hand, the task of preparing 
for the press cat alogues of his collections ; on which, his intimate 
acquaintance with bib liography and with the history of art, and 
his anxiety to give the public some benefit of his knowledge, 
enabled him to bestow a character much superior to that of com- 
mon sale-catalogues. The celebrity of his name attracted the 
most eminent purchasers from all parts of the kingdom, and the 
profits of the sale formed a solid testimony to his taste and judg- 
ment as a collector. The affection of his friends was manifested 
on this occasion by a private subscription to repurchase for him the 
books which he would most have desired to retain ; but he decli- 
ned, though with gratitude, to avail himself of this honourable 
mark of their esteem. 

Four years of trouble elapsed before Mr Roscoe found himself 
liberated from his unfortunate ae withdrawn entirely from 
business , ‘e by the generous contributions 
of shoul of * friends, and at liberty to ap ply his yet unbroken 
powers to objects of spontaneous exertion. ‘T he subject of penal 
jurisprudence, had oceupied many of his thoughts even during 
this interval ; and for several years subsequently, it was that on 
which his feelings were the most keenly awakened. We have 
not left ourselves space to enter into a particular account of his 
various publications, and his extensive correspondence, relative to 
this momentous topic; and it is sufficient here to observe, that 
native benevolence, a generous faith in human nature,—perhaps it 
should be added—the ardent and sanguine spirit which always 
tinged his opinions, led him to become the strenuous defender 
of ‘the position, that the reformation of the offender is one of the 
principal ends of punishment; that this end, by judicious and 
lenient measures, may be, in a large proportion of cases, attained; 
and that to it, the employme: it of vindictive and terrifying pu- 
nishments ought to be sacrificed. ‘The Penitentiaries in different 
parts of the United States were the institutions to which he prin- 
cipally appealed in confirmation of his system. The substitution, 
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in some of these establishments, of solitary confinement for the 
system of productive labour by day, and separate cells by night 
only, affected him with the keenest sense of sorrow and disap- 
pointme nt ; and it was after writing a whole night, for the purpose 
of early despatch, some observations addressed to one of his Ame- 
rican correspondents on this subject, that (in consequence pro- 
bably of excessive exertion and over-excited sensibility) he was 
seized with a paralytic affection, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered. 

In the meantime, various other occupations filled up his time 
and his thoughts, and evinced his unwearied activity in laudable 
pursuits. He twice revisited Holkham, and eng: aged in draw- 
ing up a catalogue of its valuable MSS.;—he published, i in re- 
futation of the objections of M. Sismondi and others, a volume 
of * Illustrations of the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici ;’—as presi- 
dent of a society in Liverpool for the abolition of slavery, he drew 
up a declaration of its objects, and offered a plan for their accom- 
plishment ;—he printed for the benefit of its subject, a memoir of 
a self-taught linzuist, named Roberts :—and, whilst on a visit to 
London, undertook to superintend a new edition of the works of 
Pope, to which he prefixed a copious Life of the poet. He had 
the satisfaction of being called upon to prepare new editions of his 
two great works;- _and, finally, resuming his botanical studies, he 
undertook, and at length pub lished, in a splendid form, a work 
on the Monandrian plants, of which he gave an entirely new 
arrangement, which has placed his name high in the list of 
scientific botanists. All these undertakings had been comple- 
ted, or nearly so, when paralysis overtook him at the close of 
the year 18: 27. From this period, his weakness, and the necessary 
attention to his health, confined him almost entirely to his cham- 
ber, and a cheerful adjoining apartment, fitted up with books, 
busts, vases, and basso-relievos—almost all offerings of friend- 
ship, or tributes of respect. His serious pursuits were of neces- 
sity given up; but he retained the warmth of feeling, and the 
animating views of human nature which had distinguished his 
early life; and never, under the pressure of misfortune or the 
weight of years, lost his lively sympathy in the welfare of others. 
His sensibility to the beauties of poetry remained unimpaired to 
the last ; and so serene was his mind, that ‘ there probably never 

‘was a period of his life when his spirits were more uniformly 

‘ cheerful than the last three years of it during which he was 
‘ awaiting its close.’ That event took place, without suffering, on 
the 30th of June 1831. 

Want of space has obliged us to pass over with slight notice 
the extensive correspondence of Mr Roscoe, which, as we began 
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by stating, serves to connect him with many of the most distin- 
guished public characters of his age, and with almost all the to- 
pics and events which, during a space of nearly sixty years, most 
exercised the powers and excited the passions of individuals, 
influenced the destinies of nations, and the moral and intellectual 
progress of the species. We have likewise been compelled to re- 
frain from paying a due tribute to the attractive graces of the 
occasional poetry interspersed in these volumes ; but we hope we 
have done enough to awaken attention to their contents gene- 
rally, and to the extraordinary beauty and merit of the character 
which they commemorate. 


Art. V.—Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By Lady Morean. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1833. 


ERHAPs few, if any, writers of ability have, without serious de- 
reliction on their part, incurred a larger share of ridicule and 
censure than Lady Morgan, Criticism has rarely been friendly 
to her, and frequently unjust. Her blunders have been magnified 


into gross instances of ignorance—her flippancies into scandalous 
violations of propriety. Even misprints and errata have been 
adduced as proofs of her insufficient acquaintance with French 
and Italian. We have witnessed with regret this spirit of acri- 
mony and unfairness ; odious even if a man had been the sub- 
ject, and still more odious when manifested against a woman. But 
these attacks have afforded cause for disapprobation rather than 
for surprise. Lady Morgan as a writer had many qualities which 
invited assailants. She had sufficient cleverness to be worthy 
of notice—suflicient vehemence in the expression of her political 
opinions to render her obnoxious to the opposite party—and a suf- 
ficient display of crude reasonings, and inaccurate statements, to 
afford opportunities for a malicious critic, by dexterous selection, 
to reduce the value of her works greatly below their real amount. 
While we deprecate the severity with which she has been treated, 
we cannot wholly defend her. The public ought to be put on 
their guard against the faults of attractive writers, more than 
against those whose dulness is an effectual antidote. Lady Mor- 
gan was justly amenable to much of the censure which she re- 
ceived ; but the censure ought to have been mixed with com- 
mendation. Her critics were blameable in withholding the 
due award of praise, and in treating some of her best perfor- 
mances as if they were a mere tissue of error and conceit. 
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There are, perhaps, nowhere in Lady Morgan’s writings, ten 
consecutive pages of which we wholly approve—but at the 
same time, perhaps, any ten pages of hers would be found to con- 
tain more graphic expressions, more original ideas, more pointed 
specimens of sparkling truth, than a fourfold number in many a 
work which scarcely merited a single censure. Impartial treat- 
ment of Lady Morgan requires a full estimate both of her 
merits and defects. Each are so numerous and so prominent, 
that an exclusive notice of either would raise her much higher, 
or depress her much lower, than what we conceive to be 
her true position. Her faults are chiefly those of her sex and 
a She is apt to be guided by the impulse of feel- 
ing, where calm judgment is chiefly required, She is frequently 
incorrect in her reasonings, and unsound in her conclusions, 
Her style is overlaid with excess of ornament and quotation. She 
is fond of elaborate turns and foreign phrases, and loves to say 
common things, in an uncommon manner ;—clothing her ideas in a 
garb which no more resembles that which would be selected by a 
chastened taste, than the gaudy dress of a fancy ball resembles 
the common costume of society, These are her prevailing faults ; 
but she has many merits to counterbalance them. A lively i imagina- 
tion—a good deal of humour—a fervid flow of animated language, 
sometimes swelling into eloquence—much epigrammatic point 
and felicity of expression—no slight share of dramatic talent—and 
the faculty of characteristic de lineation. These are the agreeable 
qualities which her writings exhibit, and which, after the largest 
admissible deductions for her defects, leave an ample balance in 
her favour. 

Lady Morgan has lately produced the above two ple isant vo~ 
lumes, and has taken the superfluous pains to explain, ina preface, 
Ww hy she did so. The reading public care so little about the motives 
which impel an author to appear before them, that Lady Morgan 
may surely venture to offer whatever species of composition it may 
be her pleasure to endite, without fear of having a reason demanded 
at her ‘com. It is well for the public, i in the present instance, that 
they are so incurious on that point ; for they would find, like Mr 
Dangle, that it is most difficult to understand the interpreter. 
The e xplanatory preface is much less intelligible than the subse- 
quent work, We are not aware of the existence of any good rea- 
son why Lady Morgan should not write ‘ Dramatic Scenes,’ if 
she pleases ; and we defy the wit of man to extract from her Pre- 
face any reason why she should. We are informed that ‘ it is no 
‘ easy matter to write up or down to the present state of British 
‘ literature ;’ that ‘ we are living in an era of transition ;’ that 
‘movement has succeeded to meditation ;’ that ‘the public re- 
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fuses its attention to literary claimants, whose pretensions are 
not either founded on utility, or backed by the brilliancy or bre- 
vity of their appeals ;’ and that ‘ the candidates for conte mporary 
notoriety must seek it by other means than the pathwaysof book- 
making and bookselling.’ Admit these questionable apophthegms 
to be true, and we may still ask, guid ad ren? What do they 
prove? If they tend to show any _—e it is rather that Lady 
Morgan had better not have written at all. They leave quite 
untouched those weighty ladda ay Dramatic Scenes’ are 
preferable to Tales—and why they are to be read rather than to be 
acted. But the concluding sentence is perhaps a clew to the 
meaning of this singular preface—it is all a piece of modest self- 
depreciation—if she had any thing to offer * more light and tri- 
* fling, she would of preference have selected it, not in presump- 
* tion, but in deference to the great questions by which the world 
‘is occupied.’ We accept the humility ; but we have yet to learn 
that a public, occupied with great questions, finds a trifling 
publication more acc: ptable than one of superior importance. We 
hope Lady Morgan does not expect to be assured that her work 
is by no means so light and trifling as she modestly terms it— 
because the former epithet is ap yplicab le (though not altogethe T 7 
an unfavourable sense) to much—and the latter to nearly half « 

it. We notice it, however, not because it is trifling, or in wie 
of the pressure of important questions, but—because the world és 
occupied by great questions, and because some of them are illus- 
trated by such portions of her work as are not trifling—in 
short, because one of its pieces exhibits an able and animated 
sketch of the state of Ireland. The work consists of three dramas,— 
* Manor Sackville,’ * The Easter Recess,’ and ‘ Temper.’ There 
is little to be said in favour of the two latter. The last is rather 
overcharged, and betrays no peculiar felicity of discrimination. 
The former of these two is dull and undramatic—saved from utter 
insipidity (like an ill-dressed dish) only by its bad taste. We hope 
to be enabled to quiet the fears expressed i in Lady Morgan’s pre- 
face, lest her work should not be sufficiently trifling, by assuring 
her of our belief that it is scarcely possible any thing more trifling 
than ‘The Easter Recess’ should be endited by the pen of woman. 
If her two volumes contained nothing better, we would not write 
a syllable upon them. 

But we turn with pleasure to the first and longest of the three 
dramas—‘ Manor Sackville. There we are on Irish ground 
—ground on which Lady Morgan is always strongest, and over 
which she can rarely be accompanied without amusement. The 


‘ 


drama exhibits, in a series of spirited scenes, a many-coloured 
picture of Irish life—its comedy and its tragedy—i 's and 
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its horrors. The centre of the group is the owner of Manor 
Sackville, a young Englishman, of large fortune, liberal spirit, 


and benevolent i itenti ns, Who comes over to take possession of 


his Irish property, anxious to improve the condition and heal the 


1 1 1 


dissensions of his n ighbourhood. Unable to concur entirely with 
any one of the several parties into which he finds the country 
split, and unwilling to give to any his entire support, he is opposed 
by all. ‘The Orange magistrates dislike him because he is liberal 
—the Catholic malcontents, because he is a foe to agitation—the 
High Church p rty disapprove of his principles of toleration— 
the Low Church and Protestant Dissenters, of his want of the 
proselytizing fervour of saintly zeal. The poor are dissatisfied, 
because he is not disposed to do good in the way th ley expect, and 
are soon taught to lose confidence in the sincerity of his profes- 
sions ; while some amone his immediate de - nden ts are glad to 
aggravate all his difficulties, hoping to dri » him dis ousted from 
the country, that they may again resume their pristine power un- 
der the e asy sway of an absentee master. 

The comic portion of this drama is very successful, but the 
tragic predominates ; and the incidents and their termination are 
abundantly serious. Mr Sackville, accompanied by his agent 
Galbraith, the secret instigator, is met and assaulted in a neigh- 
bouring town by an Orange mob, and afterwards, when attended 
by the same agent, more dan gerously encountered by a party of 
infuriated Whiteboys. The agent is killed, and Sae ville saved 
only by the intervention of a peasant, to whom he was enabled 
to prove that he had intereeded successfully for his pardon. In 
the last scene we are transported to Sacl ville’s house in London, 
where we find bien dlishe: artened by his experience of Ireland, 
replying ambiguously to his wife’s entreaties that he will never 
return thither—and reading in an Irish newspaper an account of 
the execution of his humble preserver. We should be sorry to 
think that in real life uprightness, benevolence, and impartiality in 
an Irish landlord were lil ely to be as ill rewarded as in the imagi- 
nary case of Mr Sackville—but this we are perhaps not required 
to believe. The ee ture may pur ‘pose hy he highly coloured, and 
the troubles of Ireland brought forward in bold relief, that the y 
may be more apparent to I nglish readers. 

Among the diversified scenes of this dramatic tale, is a good 
description of the commencement and progress of an a riot, 
arising ostensibly from a trivial cause, fed in its course by deep 
rooted antipathies, and cadens ov radwally into frightful outrage, 
requiring the active intervention of the mili “oe, ys and dignified | at 
last in the pub lic journals by the name of ¢ the sk tighter of Sally 
* Noggin.’ Then follows a striking conversation between a Roman 
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Catholic priest, Dr Everard, and a few agitators, in a shop in 
the town where the riot had occurred.— 


‘ Dr Everarp.—I am a little weary ; I have been up the mountain, 
to see that poor dying creature, Pat Kelly, who was hit with a stone, 
at the disgraceful business at Sally Noggin the other day. 

‘ MrO’Hanton, (coming forward. )—W hy then, begging yourpardon, 
Dr Everard, I thought it great fun. Good evening to your Riverince ! 
I saw the ind of the scrimmage, all fighting through other for the bare 
life. The tint-keepers and their wives making off with the crockery, the 
bacon and pullets flying in every direction, the thackeens powring like 
hail, and every where the Sassenach bate to chaff. 

‘Dr Everarp.—What do you mean by the Sassenagh ? that’s a new 
jargon ! In all that affair—the result of drunkenness, brutality, and party 
spirit—Irish blood, Irish temperament, and Irish names alone were con- 
cerned ; for the few military present, were peace-making, moderate, and 
patient, beyond example. Talk of Sassenagh indeed !—talk of your own 
domestic vices ! your addiction to whisky, and its frightful violence ! 
Talk of the mischievous agitation of all your parties and sects, all goad- 
ing the unfortunate people for the worst of purposes, though by the most 
opposite means. 

‘ Mr FInniGAn, (comes forward.)—Oh ! Dr Everard, there’s never 
smoke without fire; and th’ agitaytors would do little, if the people 
weren't ready to be agitayted. The people’s minds, sir, are disturbed,— 
and with good raison. There’s but one cure for all their grievances ; and 
till that comes, th’ emerald gem will often have its fine brightness sullied, 
and its rays dimmed, 

‘Dr Everarv.—Don't talk to me of gems, and rays, and brightness. 
What had the gathering at Sally Noggin to do with such trash? It was 
all faction and drunkenness on both sides, and a disgrace to the country. 

‘Mrs BraLacuan, (laughing.)—I hear tell, that there was the 
greatest of fun going on, for all that, at that turn-coat, Widdy Fogarty’s, 
sorrow mend her, for better luck she doesn’t desarve ! 

¢ Dr Everarp.—Fun do you call it, Mrs Bralaghan? children left 
fatherless, mothers sonless, every feeling of humanity violated, every 
duty to heaven scorned! [with a deep sigh] hopeless, hapless country | 

‘Mr M‘Derwort, (comes forward.)—Not so hopeless, Father Everard ; 
there are still those 


Glimpses of glory ne’er forgot, 
That fall like gleams on a sunset say, 
What once hath been, but now is not ; 


but which may come round once more yet, sir, for all that—and will. 

‘ Dr Everarp, ( shading his eyes from the sun, and looking round.) 
—Why, gentlemen! you start forth from Mrs Bralaghan’s back par- 
lour, like the warriors of Roderick Dhu from the heath | Mrs Bralaghan, 
this parlour of yours will become the Tims’s of Mogherow. 

‘ Mr M‘Dermor.—The corn exchange, rather, sir, I should think. 
We've no Swadlers here. 

«Dr Everarp.—Oh! Mr M‘Dermot, I have miss’d you at mass so 
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many Sundays, that the assurance might be wanting. In truth, I feared 
ou had been knocked down by the prevailing epidemic. 

‘ Mr M‘Dermot.—Thank your Riverince, I never was better ; only 
I step up to town generally, from Saturday till Tuesday, to see what is 
going on, in the political world. 

‘Dr Everarp.—Humph! Then, you no longer “ give” to the 
brewery, “what was meant for mankind.” But how can your employer 
spare you from his establishment ? 

‘Mr M‘Dermot.—Mr Brazier knows very well, that private business 
must give way to public interests. Oh, sir, he’s a raal pathriot. 

‘Mr O’Hanton, (emphatically.)—And so is Mr Dickson. Our dis- 
tillery yields to no man in pathriotism. 

‘Dr Everarp.—So then, it is public interest that carries you so 
often to Dublin ? 

‘ Mr M‘Dermor, (in an oratorical manner.)—Yes, sir, while the 
voice of an Irishman may yet brathe forth its complaints, and a muzzle 
is not placed upon the great organs of public opinion, I go to raise mine 
in behalf of the land of my love and my purtection. 

‘Dr Everarp, (smiling.)—Happy country, to be so protected! 
And what public meeting has had the advantage of your eloquence and 
talents ? 

‘ Mr M‘Dermot.—All, sir, in turn—I hurried up to town last, how- 
ever, to join those great and glorious bands, the successors of the Volun- 
teers of ‘82, who again rally upon the spot where th’ immortal associa- 
tion triumphed ; and have the amazing moral courage to take that heroic 
and imposing name. 

‘Dr Everarp.—The amazing impudence, you mean. It is a sacrilege, 
a political sacrilege, to usurp such honoured appellations, and for such 
yurposes too ! 

‘ Mr M‘Dernor, (oratorically.)—Allow me, Father Everard, to say, 
that the great Irish national guard of the present day .... 

‘Dr EveraArp.—Pooh! pooh! man. The little national black- 
guards of Mogherow there, who are rolling in the mud with the pigs, 
would laugh at such trash as this! It would be well in you, sir, to be 
sparing of such comparisons and allusions. Are you not ashamed, for 
instance, to place your recent meetings at the Brian Borru, over the way, 
in the same line with that landmark of Irish pride and virtue, the Ca- 
tholic Associations, as I see you have done, in your own report of your 
last speech ? Gracious heaven! it makes one’s gall rise, to hear that 
glorious assembly (embodied for the best and wisest purposes, with mo= 
tives so clearly defined, so deeply felt, and so wisely and so perseveringly 
acted upon, till it wrung its triumph from its oldest and bitterest enemies ) 
thus mingled up with every gathering of the idle and the ignorant, the 
meddling and the mischievous. For my part, I never mention the term 
Catholic Association, without feeling inclined to pay it bodily homage. 
[ Touches his hat.| If to the Volunteers of ’82, we owe national inde- 
pendence and a free trade, to the Association we = indebted for our reli- 
gious freedom, and a reformed Parliament, with all the promised bles- 
sings which must eventually come along with it, even im spite of the 
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exertions now making to avert them. The Catholic Association, sir, 
struggled openly with its open enemies,—the enemies alike of every 
civil, every religious right; and it commanded the sympathies of all 
mankind. It did not enter into a base and unnatural alliance with its 
ancient oppressors, to make an ungrateful war on its oldest and longest- 
tried friends, till it had left itself without the countenance of one gene- 
rous, one enlightened supporter. 

‘Mr M‘Dermor, (sneeringly.)—Oh, Father Everard, the present 
government, I see, have a stanch friend and advocate in your Riverince. 

‘ Dr Everarp.—And so they have, sir, as far at least as Ireland is 
concerned; and so they shall have, until I find others to take their place, 
more able and more illing to serve the country, than either of the par- 
ties who are striving to displace them. I admit, they have not regene- 
rated Ireland, by a comprehensive Act of Parliament ; they have not, by 
the stroke of a magician’s wand, undone the work of centuries of misgo- 
vernment ; nor anticipated the course of nature, to reap a harvest of 
moral and physical regeneration, before the ground can be prepared, or 
the seed sown. I admit, sir, that, surrounded with difficulties, encom- 
passed by enemies, encumbered alike with the ruins of the system they 
have themselves overthrown, and by the raw, very raw mate rials of the 
system which is to follow it, they have not yet done for Ireland all they 
might have effected. They have, I allow, ke pt in power and office too 
many of their worst enemies,—the worst enemies of Ireland ; while they 
have neglected the friends of both. But if the liberal Protestants have 
cause to complain, it was not for us, Catholics and Irishmen, to be the 
first to detract from their merits, to revile their feelings, to distract their 
councils, and to calumniate their intentions. «“ If guilty to others, they 
were still but too faithful” to us. Oh, Mr ME Dermot, you have been 
playing an ungrateful, as well as a foolish game !’ 

After making due deductions from that reverence for the 
C ae Association, which comes appropriately from the mouth 
of a Roman Catholic priest, we agree with the foregoing senti- 
ments more cordially than we often agree with the political specu- 
lations of L ady Mor: van. 

There are many other passages which we could quote with 
commendation, and among them the following, which occurs in 
an amusing dialogue between the proprietor and his agent :— 


As a matter of the plainest self-interest, I shall set earnestly to the 
task of improving not only the moral, but the animal condition of the 
peasantry. 

‘ Mr Gatsraitu.—l see, sir :—you subscribe, I suppose, of course, 
to the Kildare Street Society ? 

‘Mr Sackvitie.—lI believe I do; I have subscribed to so many 
things, by the advice and desire of my Irish friends in London, of all 
parties, that I really cannot remember the names of all. The multipli- 
city of these char ities, | y-the-by, is a sad evidence of the disorganized 
state of the country ; and I am sure, Mr Galbesith, i in your better know- 
ledge of Ireland, you will agree with me in the wish, that a thorough, 
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philosophic, and statesmanlike reform of its institutions may soon render 
such quackish expedients, and feeble mezzi-termini, w holly unnecessary. 

‘Mr GaAcsraitn, (puzzled.)—Och, sir, surely—you are par-feckt- 
ly right, Mr Sackville. 

‘ Mr SAcKVILLE, (earnestly. )—' There is a want among you Irish gen- 
try [Mr Galbraith bows) of seizing the Irish question in all its whole- 
ness,—at least so it appears to me; (though I premise that I am no 
politician ;) and you have an inveterate habit of taking shelter in tem- 
porizing schemes, which, by frittering away time and money, divert 
patriotism from its true channels, and involve first principles in an end- 
less imbroglio of incidents and contingencies. 

‘Mr Gacerairn, (fidgeting in his chair.)—Surely, Mr Sackville 
—the peepists and the agitaytors are mighty greet schaimers, as you say, 
and unless government—— 

‘ Mr SackviL__e.—The present government is bound by the errors 
of many barbarous centuries of le eislation ; and an infinity of public 
vices and private interests have sprung up, which at every step impede 
its efforts to reform: out of this monstrous state of things, two parties 
have sprung up equally hostile to real improvement ; forming the oppo- 
site extremes, which meet at the same point of ignorance and anarchy, 
and labour by different means to consolidate and perpetuate the poverty 
and degradation of their common country.’ 


The following conversation between Sackville and an intelli- 


gent but hot-headed Irish priest, makes skilful allusion to that 
unreasoning nationality of which declaiming agitators have too 
succe -ssfully availed themselves :— 


a | — wish you to feel the importance of keeping up the national 
spirit, by preserving the glorious remimbrance of past times. Let not 
Ireland forget what she was, and what she yet may be. As our native 
and immortal bard says, 


“ Let Erin remember the days of old.” 

‘ Mr SACKVILLE, (smiling.)—What— 

“ When her faithless sons betrayed her?” 

¢ Mr O'CALLAGHAN, (vehemently.)—No, sir,—that’s not the reading. 
«“ Fyre her faithless sons betrayed her !” 

* And Malachi wore the collar of gold, 
That he won from the proud invader.” 

‘Mr SackvIL_Le, (shaking his head. paket ! that collar of gold! It 
was still a collar. But, my dear * such signs and images of the worst 
times in the history of humanity, have served the purpose for which 
they were new burnished, and brought once more forward. The piece 
de circonstance, in which they were introduced as appropriate machinery, 
has been brought, thank Ged! to a successful conclusion; and they 
should now be returned to a old property room of Irish vanity, as no 
longer applicab ile to the wants of the times. I must r peat, that men, 
so influential as yourse if in your community, might teach with good 
effect the necessity of forgetting the past, and of concentrating all the 
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force of the country upon the present,—its peace, prosperity, and moral 
improvement. 

‘ Mr O’CALLAGHAN, (earnestly.)—Oh, Mr Sackville, it is neither 
for the present interest, nor for the future fortunes of the country— 
neither for her pride nor her glory, that Ireland should forget the past. 
She should not forget that her soil, where for centuries “ many a saint 
and many a hero trode,” has been bathed in the blood of her brave sons, 
who were deprived of their liberty, and of their ancient, national, and 
venerated church. 

‘Mr Sackvitte.—But your poetical saints and heroes, in plain 
English, were idle monks and ferocious bandittimalike barbarous, 
bigoted, and living by the plunder and degradation of the people. They 
have no longer advocates or admirers in the nineteenth century, save 
only in that house of refuge for all by-gone institutions and forms— 
Ireland. It is her unlucky peculiarity to have been thrown back on the 
past, through distrust of the future: and partly, perhaps, by her remote 
geographical position—partly by the denial of education—to have been 
excluded from the lights which have beamed upon the rest of Europe. 
But a new era is come; your religion is free. The spirit of the age 
will no longer tolerate that proconsular government which has so long 
impeded the national energies. No longer, therefore, degraded, you 
should learn to bear the truth ; and with a career opened to praise, you 
should not seek to be flattered. The past, even if your early history be 
not altogether a delusion, is at least inapplicable to your present position. 
Other virtues, other energies, than those of your barbarous ancestors, 
are necessary to lead you to prosperity and happiness. You want not 
saints, but citizens ; not heroes, but peaceable, industrious, and calculat- 
ing utilitarians. 

‘Mr O’CaLttacuan.—O none of your Utilitarians, none of your 
Benthams! Pathriotism, Mr Sackville,—pathriotism taches another 
lesson. Where else can our fine pisantry larn to love their country, 
and devote themselves to its freedom, but in the records of the courage 
and piety of their ancestors—the pages of O'Flaherty, Keating, and 
O’Hallorum ? 

¢ Mr Sackvitte.—Oh! Mr O'Callaghan, that is no declamation of 
yours; you are evidently too clever, too clear-sighted a person, to be 
the dupe of such vague generalities, or monstrous fables, as the authors 
advance, to whom you allude. You must know and feel, that your pea- 
santry are no longer the finest in the world ; whatever they may have 
been. Neglect, oppression, want, and the influence of others over their 
deep, dark ignorance, have degraded them in too many instances, to the 
level of the brute animal, who shares their hut and their scanty food. 
Their very nature seems changed. Human life has ceased to be valued 
among them; they take it without remorse,—as they part with it with- 
out regret ; and if the soil of Ireland is still bathed in blood, it is not 
drawn by her enemies, but by her infuriated children.’ 

One more short extract—Sackville is interposing in a dispute 
between a Catholic and a Protestant dissenter :— 

‘ What I have heard to-day, tends only to satisfy me of what I have 
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long thought,—that spiritual pride, and the thirst for spiritual dominion, 
are among the most powerful causes of Irish misery. I see in your irre- 
concilable disputes, and common intolerance, the greatest obstacles, not 
only to domestic peace, but to every common effort for your common im- 
provement. It is the curse of this country, that it is overcharged with a 
fiery zeal, which is as fatal to every other virtue, as it is toChristian charity. 
It is this morbid excess and derangement of the religious feeling, or 
rather the ignorance in which these are founded, that has rendered Ire- 
land the prey of every impostor, who, under the cloak of piety, of patriot- 
ism, or of political ascendency, has sought to mislead her. False zealots 
in religion, false patriots in politics, of every shade and colour, inculcate 
a blind respect for authority ; and Catholic and Protestant, orange and 
green, alike agree in hating and fearing the man who dares to think for 
himself, and act according to the dictates of an independent conscience. 
Give to Ireland know ledge, and you will soon give her repose; give 
her repose, and her fierce energies will be turned upon her own inte- 


rests, and find a healthy and happy scope in a well-regulated and pro- 
ductive industry.’ 


We concur with Lady Morgan in thinking that Ireland greatly 
needs repose; but we cannot hope that the gift of knowledge will 
be alone sufficient to ensure that blessing. In saying that Ire- 
land needs repose, we mean not that of indolent supineness, not 
the sleep of forgetfulness and stupefaction, but that healthful rest 
which comes from the absence of pain and disease. 'To say that 
Ireland requires repose, is but to say that it requires the removal 
of those grievances which have hitherto been productive of irrita- 
tion and disquiet. 

To some of these we shall now advert. The general features 
of Irish policy, and the principal subjects which demand the consi- 
deration of the Government, have been comprehensively viewed in 
a recent Number of this Journal.* A survey so extensive, it is 
not our present purpose to resume, but merely to occupy some 
few portions of untrodden ground—to examine some subjects more 
narrowly—and to adduce some illustrative circumstances of more 
recent occurrence, 

Foremost amongst the causes which impede the attainment of 
tranquillity in Irel land may be placed the tithe system. Need we 
wonder that it should be so fruitful a source of discontent, if we 
consider who are the payers of tithe, and who the receivers? If 
tithe is unpopular even in England, where the parishioner and 
the incumbent are Protestants alike, what must it be in Ireland, 
where its obnoxiousness is not softened by any such identity of 
creed ? where, on the contrary, the pecuniary grievance is aggra~ 
vated by sectarian antipathies ? where it is paid by the impove- 
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rished Catholic occupé ant to the minister of that which he regards 
as a hostile church ? 

To add to its unpopularity it has been made to fall in Treland, 
much in reality, and still more in semblance, on those by whine 
the burden ought not, in truth, to be borne at all. It has appeared 
in the hateful light of a tax upon the occu pying tenant, wrung 
from his scanty earnings, and too often swelled in amount by the 
he avy costs of exaction —COsts whicl h fall on him alone; and mean- 
while, it is not by him but by his landlord, that the tithe is, or 
ought to be paid. When purified from that obje ‘ctionable pres- 
sure upon industry, which is no more an essential quality of tithe 
than it is of rent, it will be found to fall wholly on the gee 
The rent which he receives under an equit: able system, is less 
than that which he might have got if his land were hia. by 
just so much as the tithe amounts to; while the tenant should pay 
to the incumbent and the landlord in the shape of tithe and rent, 
just so much, as, if there were no incumbent, and if no tithes exist- 
ed, he would pay to the landlord alone in the shape of rent. But, 
instead of tithes being exhibited to the Irish people in this com- 
paratively unobjectionable form,—instead of an avoidance of the 
evils of collision,—we find whatever mischief could result from 
tithe, painfully aggravated under the existing system. We find 
the needy Catholic tenant of the wealthy Protestant landlord 
seeming to bear for the support of the Protestant Church, the 
unmitigated burden of an impost which that landlord does really 
bear in part, and ought to bear for him entirely. We earnestly 
desire to see these pernicious appearances diss ved. We desire 
not to invest circumstances with a delusive colouri ing , but to ex- 
hibit the truth ;—to see the question of tithe so sated that the 
Irish Catholic tenant may no longer have reason to believe (what 
even now is scarcely true, save in appearance) that he is taxed 
for the support of a Protestant Church, We desire, moreover, 
(since names weigh much with the imperfectly educated, ) to abo- 
lish a name which tends only to perpetuate the ws of 
disunion and discontent. We would abolish the name of tithe in 
Ireland, and would wish a dand-tax substituted in its stead. It is 
to be feared that no commutation short of this will be attended 
with the decided effect; and, on the other hand, there is great 
reason to hope that such a tax would be promptly paid. It should 
be paid not by the tenant, or directly to the incumbent, by which 
means it would lose its most obnoxious properties ; and it is im- 
portant that it should be so ap plie d that all parties might have 
some interest in enforcing it. It is important that it should be 
applied not excl IS] ( ly to the mainte nance of the Prot stant esta- 
blishment. We desire to see maintained the unimpaired efficiency 
of that establishment,—we desire that it should be amply pro- 
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vided for. How this provision should be made,—whether, for 
instance, a just portion should be secured in the shape of land, to 
be obtained by redemption of land-tax to the requisite amount, is 
a question which we will not at present attempt to discuss. We 
will only say, that on whatever footing the temporalities of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland are placed, it is advisable in that 
country that the land-tax which might succeed to tithe, should be 
raised not exclusively for that church. More should be raised than 
is required for this sole purpose ; and, in the application of the 
surplus, the tranquillity and welfare of Ireland is interested in no 
slight degree. Some have called for its application to the pur- 
poses of education and charity. But these modes of application 
are not those of which it is at present our purpose to speak. We 
would especially wish to see a general tax of this kind employed 
in the good work of conciliation, in removing the marks of par- 
tiality, in mitigating the jealousy of rival sects. We would wish 
that out of this general fund, payment should be made, not only 
to the Established Church, but to the Presbyterian and the Ca- 
tholic. At present the Catholic is less favourably treated than 
the Presbyterian. ‘The State pays an annual sum to the Presby- 
terians of the North of Ireland, (a very deserving body of men,) 
and has recently granted them an increased supply. “While the 
Established Church and the Presbyterians are thus acknowledged 
and paid, six millions of C atholies, forming three-fourths of ‘the 
population of Ireland, are exposed to the irritating spirit of dis- 
content and hatred which such partiality engenders. ‘They regard 
the exception as a stigma—and can we say that they so regard 
it without reason ? We hold that a decent provision for the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, such as might rescue them from that depen- 
dence on the people, by w hich they are often tempted to be de- 
magogues or tools, would be a measure both politic and just, and 
would imply no such acknowledgment as ought to give offence to 
the most sensitive scruples of the most rigid Protestant. 

A state of transition, albeit from evil to good, is almost ever a 
state of difficulty. A bad system of long standing cannot even be 
abolished with impunity. Its expiring throes are dangerous. Like 

a foundering ship, it may in sinking draw within its whirlpool 
some of those who had the sense to quit it. Thus, in the ‘ ex- 
‘ tinction of tithe,’ it is found a matter of no small difficulty to af- 
ford substantial redress to numerous claimants, many of whom 
have long drawn their sole means of subsistence from that source. 
Whatever may be the vices of the tithe-system,—whatever the 
difficulty of affording redress,—of this there can be no doubt, 
that justice imperatively demands that those claimants should be 
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satisfied as far as is possible. We unhesitatingly condemn the 
doctrine, that even strong objections to a legalized system af- 
ford any plea for withdrawing protection from such property as 
under that system is by law secured. In this kingdom, where, 
happily, bad ‘laws are not immutable, but we trust are destined, 
when bad, to a short existence, it is above all things essential for 
stability and order that they should be respected as long as they 
exist—that the protection they afford should be, while they last, 
a bond fide protection; and that no man should, on account of 
their defe cts, consider himself excused for not complying with 
their i injunctions. Such non-compliance may be an ultima ratio, 
meet for subjects of despotic states, but not for us; yet we some- 
times see ignorant, presumptuous, and mischievous men resist 
legal imposts, and fancy themselves Hampdens! Let them study 
the conduct of the patriot more accurately, before they arrogate to 
themselves the merit of walking in his ste ps. They will find that 
Hampden did not set himself in opposition to the known and ac- 
knowledged laws of his country,—that he did not resist the pay- 
ment of an impost unquestionably legal, but that he resisted a tax 
of less than doubtful legality ; and, in a contest between the prero- 
gative and the people, offered himself as a victim, that in him might 
be tried a great disputed question of constitutional right. Who 
could answer for the stability of Government or Property, if dis- 
like to a lawful claim were to authorize and to sanctify resistance 
to its enforcement ? ‘Those of our fellow-citizens of this place who, 
following the bad example of a distracted country, have lately 
engaged in pseudo and fantastic exhibitions of resistance to an 
objectionable, but undeniably legal impost, may rest assured, that 
the evil tendencies of their conduct are not the less certain, that 
it has hitherto only served to expose themselves to the penalty of 
derision. 

But it is more to our present purpose to mention, that resis- 
tance to the payment of tithe legally due, has existed in Ireland 
to an enormous extent. It appears from the statement made by 
the present Secre tary for Ireland, in the House of Commons, on 
the 5th of August, on introducing the resolution for the Tithes 
Arrear Bill, that after deducting the sum collected by the Go- 
vernment, there remained of unpaid arrears of eccle siastical tithe, 
for 1831-1832, L.412,185, and of lay-tithe for those years, 
L.148,385, 18s. 2d. ‘That, moreover, to this might be added for 
the present year, ecclesiastical tithe estimated at L.600,000, and 
lay-tithe to the amount of L.74,192, 19s. ld.; of w hich the pro- 
prietors are as little likely to receive a shilling without the special 
intervention of the Government. ‘The arrears for the years 1829 
and 1830 were not included in the statement made on that occasion. 
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They have not, we believe, been accurately ascertained, but are 
supposed to amount to not less than L.120,000, It is thus seen that 
the unpaid arrears of tithe for the four preceding years amount to 
little less than L.700,000, In order to secure to its rightful owners 
some part of this vast amount of debt, one measure has been alread 
tried, and, we regret to add, has failed completely, ‘The Bill of 1832 
for the recovery of tithe was an unfortunate piece of legislation. 
The very period of its birth was inauspicious. It came forth on the 
eve of a general election ; and the unsatisfactory issue of that elec- 
tion in Ireland is perhaps in no slight degree attributable to the 
irritation which this measure produced. It exposed the Government 
in Ireland to a large share of the popular antipathy to the system of 
tithe. It involved the army in degrading duties ; and while doing in 
some respects positive harm, it has for all purposes of substantial 
good completely failed. The whole sum collected under this act 
by the Government, with all the civil and military force at its 
command, out of the vast arrears above mentioned, is only 
L.12,100; and the pittance thus painfully gained has been ex- 
ceeded by the costs of collection. ‘The expense has been great 
in money, and greater still in that good-will which no Govern- 
ment can afford to spare. 

A new measure for the relief of the suffering tithe-owner is 
now before the public—a temporary remedy for, we trust, a 
temporary evil; an evil attendant on transition from a faulty 
system to one less objectionable. This measure offers no new 
means for recovering the older and smaller arrears of 1829 and 
1830; it applies itself only to redress the more recent and hea- 
vier grievance,—the non-payment of the tithes of the two last 
years, and the anticipated non-payment of the present, amounting 
altogether to the enormous sum of L.1,234,763, 17s. 3d. The 
expenses incident to the recovery of these dues are estimated at 
25 per cent for the years 1831 and 1832, and at 15 per cent for 
the present year. This per centage would amount to L.241,242, 
which, subtracted from the above sum, reduces its amount to 
L.993,521, 17s. 6d. Temporary relief to this amount the Govern- 
ment is disposed to grant ; and it has accordingly been resolved, that 
Exchequer bills for not more than L.1,000,000, shall be issued, 
for the purpose of advancing the arrears of 1831 and 1832, sub- 
ject to a deduction of 25 per cent, and the value of the tithes 
of 1833, subject to a deduction of 15 per cent, to such as are 
entitled and desirous of receiving aid. ‘The amount so advanced 
is to be included in the tithe composition, and to be repaid in 
the course of five years by ten half-yearly instalments. It is un- 
necessary to describe the provisions of the bill by which this mea- 
sure of relief is to be carried into effect ; but we will mention one 
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important difference between this and the measure of last year. 
By the latter, the charge was thrown on the occupying tenant 
—by the present, it falls upon the landlord. We know that the 
spirit of faction is never satisfied—and that there will be factious 
men in every land. Unhappily there are many in Ireland, who 
would part as reg adily with life as with the privilege of discontent 
—who would view even assistance as an insult, and hate their po- 
litical opponents only more bitterly for having treated them better 
than they expected. Some exhibitions of this te mper we could an- 
ticipate ; ; but we were not prepared for that strange excess of resent- 
ful raving which has issued on this occasion from a portion of the 
Irish press; least of all could we expect that the most acrimo- 
nious virulence would have flowed from those who profess to be 
the warmest supporters of the party relieved; and that the loan 
of L.1,000,000 would be designated as an act which only added 
‘ moult to injury. The organ of the Conservative party in Ire- 
land, can designate the Bill by no milder appe ‘llation than an ‘ im- 

‘ pious fraud ;’ and, on the 30th of August, it calls upon the clergy 
‘ unanimously to reject the ministe rial proffer!’ It recomme nds, 
moreover, that they should immediately ‘ hold diocesan meetings 
* for the drawing up of resolutions and remonstrances; and to 
‘ establish a system of mutual communication and co-operation 
* throughout the country.’ Much injured Whitefeet! You too 
have established ‘ a system of mutual communication and co-ope- 
* ration throughout the country ’—and what has been your reward ? 
Your ‘ co-operations’ have been visited by a Whig Government 
with the penalties of a ‘ Coercion Bill.” Be comforted! You 
have been doing that which a Conservative journal considers it 
just and decent to recommend to the clergy. But this is not all. 
The impoverished clergy are recommended to raise, * for the pur- 
* poses of mutual support,’ ‘ a joint-stock fund, by appealing to 
‘ the lay public at large,’ and ‘ by subscriptions amongst themselves.’ 
They are invited to subscribe out of their own pockets, for their 
own relief! By pursuing which course, they are assured, ‘ they 
‘ cannot be worse off than they are; and they may, nay must, be 
* much better ;—that is to say, by ‘ appe: aling to the lay public,’ 
and paying themselves out of their own pocke ts, they must be 
better off than if they accept the loan of L.1,000,000! But 
where are the means of subscribing to a fund for their own sup- 
port? Where are the tithes? Must they give them up? Oh 
no. They are recommended to ‘ proceed to collect their tithes in 
* every way the law warrants ’—it being notorious that * every way 
© the law warrants’ has been tried and has failed ; and it is moreover 
suggested, ‘ that no individual should be allowed to be at the ex- 
* pense of such proceedings ; the cost coming from the joint-stock 
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‘ purse recommended above.’ Now, since the whole power of the 
Government has, ‘ by every way the law warrants,’ been able to col- 
lect out of the immense arrears before mentioned only L.12,100 ; 
and this sum, thus collected, has been exceeded by the costs of 
collection, we apprehend that the bitterest enemy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, could desire for it no harder fate, than 
to be reduced to subsist upon the residue of that ‘ joint-stock 
* purse,’ after the foregoing recommendations had been fully com- 
plied with. Yet these recommendations form the practical por- 
tion of a laboured and eloquent address, from one of those who call 
themselves the best friends of the Church in Ireland. ‘Truly the 
ravings of insanity are sometimes tame and reasonable, compared 
with the eloquence of faction! Well may the Irish clergy exclaim, 
* Save us from our friends,’ if they be only friends of this kind. 
We have quoted the foregoing passages only as a specimen of the 
unreasoning violence of a faction. We do not impute to the: great 
body of the Irish clergy any sympathy with such ravings. But 
even if they were equally unreasonable it would not alter our opi- 
nion of the measure; and our sincere desire to see them assisted, 
even though it were in spite of themselves. We would not pause 
to ask a drowning man if he wished to be saved from destruction 
—we would save him without enquiry; if he is ungrateful, be it 
so; it troubles not us—we should have done our duty. 

The spirit of faction is one of the widely spread, and deeply 
rooted evils which disturb the tranquillity of Ireland. For an evil 
so multiform many various remedies will be required; but the 
greater part may be comprised under one comprehensive name— 
impartiality on the part of the Government. It is highly desirable 
that the Government should place itself above the suspicion of 
being partial. We do not doubt that such a line of conduct, on 
their part, will eventually be amply rewarded; but considering 
how Ireland is constituted, we fear a course of strict impartiality 
will not have the immediate effect of placing its rulers on a bed 
of roses. First, they must be prepared to gain but little credit 
for it. Partiality has been so long the rule of government in Ire- 
land, that while by one party a departure from it would be regard- 
ed as a dereliction of duty, by the other it would be viewed only 
with suspicion, Nothing, however, but a long course of impar- 
tiality, rigidly and consistently pursued, will, we fear, convince the 
great body of the Irish people that it is a virtue which really does 
exist, and that it is one which a government ought to practise. 
Chiefly do we desire to see them inspired with a well-grounded 
confidence in the administration of justice. Earnestly do we wish 
that the cloven foot of Orangeism, or of any other party spirit, 
may not be allowed to sully at its source the pure current of the 
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law. The people must be taught to feel that the law is a friend 
from which they can obtain redress ; and that the verdict and the 
sentence will depend upon the evidence, and not upon the creed. 
To restore this confidence will be difficult, but no means should 
be neglected by the Government. One, to which we will now 
advert, is the appointment of Crown Prosecutors. Such is the 
disinclination of individuals to prosecute in Ireland, that the great 
majority of prosecutions are of necessity undertaken by the Crown. 
In the appointment of this important instrument for furthering 
the ends of justice, the Government possesses one great means of 
exhibiting impartiality and restoring public confidence,—a means 
which we trust will not be neglected. 

We can scarcely, however, venture to hope that public confidence 
will be greatly restored till the spirit of partisanship is banished 
from the Bench. In reading some recent charges to Irish Grand 
Juries, we have been compelled to lament their political tone. We 
can conceive, that to a discursive and imaginative mind it may seem 
irksome to be confined within the dry and unexciting limits of the 
law ; and we have wished that the playful faney and. metaphorical 
eloquence of Baron Sir W. Smith, would either have avoided the 
dangerous ground of political speculations, or would have found 
some safer vent than a judicial charge. We are, moreover, sorry 
to perceive, that the animadversions which his eloquence has ex- 
cited, have produce d not recantation but a defence. The defence 
(convey ed in a charge) is curious; but we have no room for more 
of it than his allusion to what he considers an unfair attempt to 
abridge his right of talking politics, and his disdainful description 
of such judges as confine themselves strictly to legal matters. 
* There are those,’ says the learned Baron, according to the re- 
port of a friendly journal, ‘ who would be for abridging the dia- 
* meter of the judge’s sphere. Some from a saucy depreciation of 
‘ the importance of the judicial rank, character, and duties ; more 
‘ from a sense of the importance of the influence of the Bench, if 
* not disparagingly interfered with, counteracted, and curtailed. 
* These latter,’ he proceeds to say, ‘ would fain reduce the law to 
* an ignoble craft, or those who dispense it to mere tradesmen. 
6 Seated on their Bench-board, they would allow them to dispose 
© of suits, or take measure of crimes and misdemeanours, and fur- 
* nish penalties that should fit. But they must not dilute their 
* black letter with the spirit of philosophy or sense. They must 
* be journeymen and servile plodders, lest they should do the state 
* some service by entering on the more dignified functions of a 
* master mind.’ This, we repeat, is reported by an admiring jour- 
nal, as part of a judicial charge delivered by Baron Sir W. 
Smith ! This, we presume, is dignified! This is not *a saucy 
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‘ depreciation of the importance of the judicial rank, character, 
‘and duties!” A judge on the Bench alludes to a trade which is 
the most frequent object of vulgar contumely, for the sake of cast- 
ing ridicule on those among his brethren who confine themselves 
to the strict execution of their legal duties! And to execute those 
legal duties is ‘ to dispose of suits, or take measure of crimes and 
. misde meanours, and furnish penalties that should fit!’ Surely 
these expressions could not have been premeditated. They must 
have been uttered thoughtlessly and in haste. The learned Baron 
could not have remembered when, from his judgment-seat, he 
spoke thus sportively of crimes and penalties, that among those 
crimes is murder—among those penalties is death. We know not 
which of his § functions’ he may consider ‘ more dignified ;’ but we 
can conceive none more awfully important than to hold trembling 
in the scales of justice the life of a fellow-being. For what higher 
functions Baron Smith is better qualified we know not; but we 
cannot desire that the labours of the Bench should be imposed on 


any ‘master mind,’ that can look down with contempt from its 
fancied elevation upon an adherence to duties such as this. 

While political partisanship is considered not inconsistent with 
the duties of a judge,—the functionary, of whose office impartiality 


is an essential attribute,—we cannot be surprised if we find a fac- 
tious, unjust, and partial spirit raging fiercely in the lower ranks. 
Happily, however, we can record an instance where the impar- 
tiality and firmness of the judge was promptly and exemplarily 
applied to counteract the injustice of a jury. At Cavan, on 
the 12th of July, 1832, a procession of Orangemen took place 
to celebrate the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. The 
persons forming the procession carried fire-arms and. flags, and 
marched, attended by a band of music, before the court-house, 
in which were then sitting the Judges, who sent out an officer 
of police to command them to desist, as their noise interrupted 
the business of the Court. They were nevertheless allowed to 
pass on. A few days afterwards, a procession of Roman Catho- 
lies took place i in the same town, in imitation of the Orange pro- 
cession, carrying in like manner fire-arms and flags, and attended 
by a band of music. Informations were laid against the Ca- 
tholics soon after their procession had taken place; and at the 
Spring assizes of the present year, true bills were found against 
them. Complaint was made to the Lord-lieutenant, that the 
magistrates had refused to take informations against the Orange- 
men who had joined in procession on the 12th of July, 1832; 
whereupon the Lord-lieutenant directed that such informations 
should be taken at the same assizes. This course was adopted,— 
true bills were found, and both parties—Orangemen and Catho- 
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lies—postponed their trials to the ensuing Midsummer assizes. 
The Catholics, whose offence was subsequent to that of the 
Orangemen, but against whom bills had been found first, were 
tried first, and were all found guilty. The Orangemen, whose 
similar offence had been antecedent to that of the Catholics, were 
afterwards tried and were all acquitted! Such were the proceed- 
ings of the jury. We now turn with satisfaction to the conduct 
of the judge. Mr Justice Burton called up the Catholics for 
judgment ; and said that he could not shut his eyes to the gla- 
ring fact that their offence had been provoked by that of the 
Orangemen, and was intended as an imitation of it. He should, 
therefore, discharge the prisoners upon their entering into their 
own recognisances to appear and receive the judgment of the 
Court, whenever they should be called upon so to do. 

The existence of these party processions is, in Ireland, a serious 
evil, and much affects the tranquillity of the country. The legis- 
lature has endeavoured to suppress them; but it is lamentable to 
observe, that their efforts have succeeded hitherto only in render- 
ing more apparent the deplorable extent to which the spirit of 
party can pervert the feelings of men intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the laws. In August, 1832, an act was passed (2 and 3, 
W. IV. c. 118) to facilitate the prevention of these insulting pro- 
cessions—to meet the difficulty which existed in getting Orange- 
men to do their duty, and to avoid the delays caused by offenders 
traversing indictments at common law. It was provided by this 
act, that any person who should meet or join in procession for the 
purpose of celebrating any religious distinction between the King’s 
subjects, should be guilty of a misdemeanour, and punished ac- 
cordingly—that any one magistrate might order the dispersion of 
such a procession, by using a form of w ords given in the act—and 
that any person forming part of such a procession, who did not 
retire within fifteen minutes after such order, might be appre- 
hended by a magistrate’s warrant, and summarily convicted by any 
two magistrates, and by them committed to prison. Magistrates 
were thus invested with more than ordinary powers, in order that 
there might, if possible, be left no excuse for permitting the con- 
tinuance of these processions. What has been the result ? On 
the 12th of July in this year, numerous Orange processions took 
place, completely answering the description given in the act of 
last year; and one of them, at Coote-hill, was attended with the 
loss of four lives. ‘The power of summary conviction given to 
the magistrates afforded them easy and efficient means of suppress- 
ing these processions ; yet, throughout the whole of the North of 
Ireland, in only one instance, did a magistrate avail himself so far 
of the powers of the statute, as even to order an Orange proces- 
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sion to disperse. The magistrate who did his duty was Sub-In- 
spector Crossley. We are glad to mention by name an honourable 
exception. Ww ith respect to the conduct of the rest, investiga- 
tions have taken place; and we regret to learn they have elicited 
no satisfactory explanations of their not having proceeded on the 
provisions of an act passed in the preceding year to meet the pre- 
cise cases which had oceurr ed. 

One lamentable truth i is, we are sorry to say, clear—that 
passive resistance to tithe is not more general and successful in 
the south of Ireland, than is the passiv e resistance on the part of 
the magistrates to all attempts of the Government to put down 
Orange processions in the North. With which lies the greater 
sin? If we measure the sin of resistance only by its immediate 
consequences, we might say—the resister of Tithes—but we 
must extend our consideration further. Those who resist the 
payment of tithe are for the most part poor and ignorant. The 
Orange magistrates are comparativ. ely wealthy, “educated, and 
enlightened. The non-payer of tithe, in opposing the law, opposes 
that which he has never been taught to regard as his friend— 
the magistrate is its sworn executor. Public notice, and public 
disapprobation have been most strongly excited by the resistance 
to tithe, because it has been of a more formidable and extensive 
nature, and associated with atrocities of an aggravated character. 
But what shall we say of magistrates who practically instruct the 
misguided peasant how laws may be made of none effect !—ay, 
even laws of which the object is not to tax or to oppress, but 
merely to deprive one sect of the hateful privilege of insulting 
others. It is needless to recapitulate the often-told and well- 
known tale of Whiteboy outrages—but justice requires that at- 
tention should sometimes be directed to the less notorious delin- 
quencies of the other party. 

An occasion has arisen in which the Government has taken an 
opportunity of exhibiting the desirable spirit of impartiality, com- 
bined with an unshrinking earnestness in the investigation and 
detection of abuses—we mean the ¢ appointment of a Commission 
of Enquiry into the state of Corporations in Ireland. We are 
glad that such a Commission should have been instituted—and 
still more, that the appointments should have been so made as to 
induce a belief in Ireland that it is meant not to be a mockery, 
but to fulfil its professed objects with impartiality and strictness. 
A travelling Commission of Enquiry seems more likely to attain 
the desired object than any other mode of investigation. An en- 
quiry into the state of more than one hundred corporations, exist- 
ing and in abeyance, before a Parliamentary Committee in 
England, would be attended with a vast expenditure of money 
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and time—and the abuses in them are so multiform, that no single 
order for returns could have been so framed as to effect their com- 
plete exposure. In this latter mode of investigation, therefore, 
it has been left to individual members to move for such returns 
as might expose the particular abuse of which they had knowledge 
in any particular corporation—while for further light we must 
look to the proceedings of the commissioners. They commenced 
their sittings on the 5th of last September, and will proceed by two 
and two in six circuits through the several corporate towns of 
Ireland ; examining the officers of each, and receiving such other 
evidence as may be offered to them. The abuses of Irish corpo- 
rations have heretofore excited the attention of the legislature. 
The corporation of Limerick was, in 1761, made the subject of 
investigation before a committee of the Irish House of Commons. 
This committee stated in their report, that the office of town- 
clerk had been sold for L.500—that the mayor had procured 
the office of pilot for his son, a boy of nine years of age, and 
afterwards sold it for L.80—that the existing chamberlain had 
never, since his appointment, accounted for the revenues received 
by him—that the estates of the corporation which were vested in 
them for the public uses of the city, had been disposed of among 
a few members of the council, and the greatest part demised 
to some of them for 999 years at trifling rents. These were a 
few out of many alleged abuses. The corporation of Limerick 
is now purified ‘from the stains which once disfigured it (owing, 
we believe, in a great measure, to the exertions of Mr Spring 
Rice) ; but, if report speaks truly, numerous abuses in other cor- 
porations, too strongly rese mbling those alleged by the committee 
of 1761, may be expected to be brought to ‘light by the investi- 
gations of the present Commission. The concurrent course of 
enquiry which is taking place in the corporations of England, 
deprives the Irish corporators of all reason for thinking they are 
invidiously subjected to the stigma of suspicion. |The compa- 
rison too, even if unfavourable, may be attended with beneficial 
results. If the Irish corporations pass from out the ordeal of 
scrutiny more blemished than those of England, some advantage 
may still be extracted from the painful contrast. It must elicit 
an expression of public opinion, which may, we trust, strike shame 
into the corrupt portion of Irish corporators—it will raise the 
moral standard by which such delinquencies are to be judged, and 
tend as much as any legislative enactments, to check the growth of 
that pernicious and tenacious weed—the spirit of jobbing—which 
has long been fastly and widely rooted in the misgoverned soil 
of Ireland. 

We believe this evil spirit to have been fostered and sanctioned, 
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in no slight degree, by the Grand Jury system in that country—a 
system which we are glad to perceive that the Legislature has 
endeavoured to improve. A Bill for the purpose of amending the 
laws relating to Grand Juries in Ireland (to which, while it was 
pending before Parliament, allusion was made in a previous Num- 
ber of this Journal) has now been passed; and seems well caleu- 
lated to remove the defects of the system, especially in what re- 
gards the administration of the county purse. A vast power of tax- 
ation and expenditure has been vested in Irish Grand Juries, sub- 
jected to a very inadequate degree of responsibility and control. 
By this new measure powers which hitherto resided in the 
Grand Jury alone, are henceforward to be divided. With a 
few specified exceptions, the sole direction of the purposes for 
which money may be granted by the Grand Jury, is vested 
in Special Sessions of Magistrates, aided by a certain number 
(which number is to be determined by the Grand Jury) of the 
highest payers of county cess in each barony. To Special Ses- 
sions so constituted, all ‘applications respe cting works to be un- 
dertaken by the county, must be referred for examination and 
approval. “Such as have been approved are to be communicated 
to the Grand Jury, who may re-examine and present or reject 
such applications at their pleasure. But their province is con- 
fined to approval or rejection. The initiative is taken out of 
their hands ; and, with a few exceptions, they are not empowered 
to make any presentment for raising money, unless an applica- 
tion has been made and approved at the Speci ial Sessions. County 
works are to be directed by a county surveyor, appointed by the 
Government, but removable by the Grand Jury. Works are to 
be executed by contract,—tenders being rece ived, and the lowest 
proposal acce pted; whereby one means of favouritism is abolished, 
and jobs can no longer be given to friends. More ample time is 
to be allowed to the Grand Jury for executing their fiscal duties, 
before they commence their functions in criminal matters ; and 
they are especially relieved from all those obligations of secrecy 
respecting the former, which are held incumbent in the latter 
case. The constitution of Grand Juries is also to be altered; 
—the Sheriff, in giving the panel of persons summoned to serve, 
shall contrive, that, ‘as far as can be, one fit and competent 

* person shall be taken from each barony or half-barony, if such 
‘can be found therein respectively; such being persons having 
freehold lands of the yearly value of L.50, or le Sahabis of L.100 
yer annum, over and above the rent, in any one barony or half- 
ainong 

Such are the leading provisions of a bill intended to restore 
the public confidence in Irish Grand Juries, and to crush the 
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spirit of jobbing. Would we could believe this spirit was dead, 
and yield our assent to the flattering assurances of Mr Baron 
Pennefather, in his charge to the Grand Jury of Cork, on the 
14th of td last: * That there were complaints against 
‘ Grand Juries in former times,’ says the learned Baron, ‘ and 
* well-founded ones, I do not doubt ; but, in these days, I am 
‘ satisfied that there are none who would give their sanction to 
‘ that which they knew in their consciences to be wrong.’ ‘This 
well-turned compliment was, doubtless, agreeable to the Grand 
Jurors. But it had the effect of eliciting, in the following week, 
a letter in an Irish newspaper, signed * John Peters,’ which con- 
troverts the opinions of the learned Baron; and,. in support of 
the contradiction, proceeds to state, that, in a recent printed pre- 
sentment sheet of the Grand Jury of Dublin, is found ‘a single 

* item of upwards of L.5000, without any public notice, prese nted 
* for a certain job, which job was by them given to one of their fel- 
‘ low-jurors ;’ and that ‘ the true value of the said job,’ as appears 
by documents in the hands of the writer, ‘is not more than 
* L.2000 ?’ consequently, the Dublin householders are defrauded 
to the amount of L.3000. If these confident statements are 
inaccurate, we shall be glad to see them refuted. We have search- 
ed for some attempt at refutation in subsequent I[rish newspapers 
of opposite politics, but none has hitherto met our eyes. Yet the 
above are allegations which, if untrue, surely might be, and ought 
to be, promptly contradicted. If, in having called forth this 
attack upon the Grand Jury system, Baron Pennefather’s charge 
may be considered unfortunate, we fear it is equally impossible 
to congratulate him upon the remaining part of his defence. 
That * gentlemen of the Grand Jury’ should be treated as ‘ gen- 
*tlemen,’ is unquestionably right; and a well-bred man (as, 
doubtless, the learned Baron is) may naturally feel disposed to 
show them every civility in his power; but a judici al charge is, 
perhaps, too grave a ve ‘hicle for much of so light a ware as com- 
pliment ; and civility, however proper towards individuals, is not 
required towards a system. But it is not so much with the 
good-breeding of the learned Judge that we propose to deal, as 
with the arguments it ushered in. He says, in reference to the 
contemplated changes, ‘ If such as you, gentle men, are to be 
‘swayed in the exercise of public duty by private interest ; if 
‘ the important and solemn duties you are -alled upon to execute 
‘ are to be discharged under the influence of private feelings ; if 
‘the men I now address are unfit, what class of men, then, are 
. capable of prope ‘rly sustaining them ?’ We answer, None. No 
class of men is fit to be intrusted with that degree of irrespon- 
sible power which used to be invested in the Irish Grand Jury. 
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The learned Baron proceeds to ask, ‘ Are we to seek among the 
‘ lower orders for more integrity ? Are we to give the preference 
‘to men of small property, over those of great estate and charac- 
‘ter? or expect to find them more willing and more capable than 
‘those now returned?’ We answer, No. If the powers 
hitherto exercised by Irish Grand Juries were to be transferred, 
without any additional control, into the hands of men of inferior 
wealth and station,—men more tempted and less observed,—it is 
too probable that it would be exercised in a still more objection- 
able manner. But who ever proposed to make such a transfer ? 
oe learned Baron is combating a chimera of his own creation ; 
r he is asking irrelevant questions, for the sake of gaining an 
amare triumph. He goes on to ask, * Who is to be intrusted 
‘ with the control and disposal of the public purse ? It is said that 
* men of large property are regardless as to the expenditure of 
‘the money; as if the men out of whose estates, although paid 
* by the a. of their tenants, it eventually comes, should not 
* be deeply interested in the mode of its disposal ; and are those 
* tenants to become, ‘in your stead, the holders and distributors 
‘of the public money 2> Without dwelling upon the theory, 
so quietly assumed, that the man out of whose estates money 
eventually comes, will be as careful of its expenditure as he who 
pays it more directly, we must remark, that these questions, 
whether tauntingly made, or from desire of information, would 
have been rendered unnecessary by a mere perusal of the Grand 
Jury Bill itself. This would have informed the learned Baron, 
that it is not proposed to make any class of men sole ‘ holders 
‘and distributors of the public money,’ in the stead of those 
whom he was then addressing. ‘The intention of that measure 
is, not to concentrate, but to divide the power of distribution, so 
that the selection of objects for the application of money, and the 
grant of money for such objects, shall not be exercised by the 
same men. The selecting body cannot grant—the granting body 
cannot select any new channel of expense—and thus each ope- 
rates as a check upon the other. In a strain of similar compli- 
ment to the present purity of Grand Juries, we find another 
learned Baron (Sir W. Smith) thus addressing them in a recent 
charge :—‘ It is strange,’ he says, ‘ that the comparatively un- 
‘ cultivated and jobbing gentry of my younger days were upheld, 
‘ while the improved, correct, and upright gentlemen who have 
* succeeded, it is become the fashion to disparage, and endeavour 
‘to put down.’ Not so: it is assuredly the wish of the Govern- 
ment to uphold the gentlemen of Ire land, as long as they show 
themselves worthy to be upheld, and ‘ to disparage and put down’ 
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only the system under which the ‘ jobbing gentry’ of the learned 
Baron’s younger days were so long able to job with impunity, 

We have now adverted to several causes which militate against 
the tranquillity of Ireland, We desire to see that tranquillity 
ensured, both by the removal of whatever is per se galling and 
vexatious, and by curtailing the means of agitation. Wherever 
there is an abuse to be denounced, let the Government pre- 
occupy the ground, It is true that Ireland has been tranquil- 
lized, and that we have reason to congratulate the nation at large 
on the successful result of that Bill for the protection of the Irish 
people, which it has pleased the public to call * coercive.’ Crime 
1as been greatly diminished in the districts hitherto disturbed ; 
and in the proc ‘laimed district of Kilkenny, the peaceable inhabi- 
tants have felt security and confidence revive under its operation. 

If we could be content to look merely at the present state of 
Ireland, we might, perhaps, be satisfied by such results. It is 
true, tranquillity is restored ; but how long can we answer for 
its continuance, if recourse is had to no other remedy than coer- 
cion? ‘The enactment of laws more severe, ‘and the maintenance 
of an army more powerful than, under happier circumstances, 
would be tolerated or required, may, for a while, press down the 
spirit that called for their existence; but, unless the cause of 
discontent is abated, the spirit will rebound with frightful vio- 
lence when the temporary pressure is removed. We remember, 
in our own time, a great pub lic building having _ declared 
insecure, in consequence of the unsoundness of 1 part of its 
foundation. An ingenious method was devised of supporting 
the superstructure by temporary props, while those faulty por- 
tions were rebuilt. ‘The method was successful: the foundations 
were secured ; the disfiguring props were then safely discarded ; 
and the building, unchanged in the eyes of the multitude, stands 
forth as a monument of the ingenuity with which man can avert 
the dangers he has created. Let this example illustrate the mode 
in which the ills of Ireland may receive a remedy. Ireland has 
a right to expect such a change in the causes of her discontent 
as shall enable her present rulers to cast away, with safety to the 
country, those measures called * coercive,’ which the moment of 
danger has demanded. May they obviate all necessity for the 
re-enactment of such measures, by exhibiting, unlike their pre- 
decessors, an active zeal in the correction of abuses. May 
they pursue the wise and generous principle, not only of com- 
plying promptly with what is just, but even of anticipating such 
demands as are reasonable. 


Unhappily an opposite policy was too long pursued in Ireland. 
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Temporizers deemed it politic to withhold redress, until to with- 
hold it was no longer safe—until the last disgraceful moment, when 
what might have looked like generosity wore only the aspect 
of submission—till what might oes been the result of principle, 
was pointed at as the effect of fear—till the admonitions of a far- 
sighted wisdom dwindled into the suggestions of temporary expe- 
diency—till what should have been hailed as a concession to justice 
was only sneered at as a surrender to force, It was this policy 
which neutralized the benefits of Catholic Emancipation. It was 
a great—a beneficial—an indispensable measure ; but its benefits 
have come not unalloyed with evil, owing to the manner in which it 
was granted, It was a good thing, ill done. ‘Too long deferred, it 
was at length conceded, on grounds scarcely better than the 
tyrant’s plea—necessity. It was given merely because it could 
not safely be denied—not as if the immutable laws of justice 
enjoined the removal of religious disabilities, but as if principle 
enjoined their continued enforcement ; and as if the abandonment 
of a righteous principle was at length cruelly demanded by impe- 
rious need. ‘The rightful position of the advocates and opponents 
of this measure was reversed. iat justitia, ruat coelum was 
the ery of the opponents, as if justice had been ranged on the side 
of intolerance! It was a senseless cry ; for when did the judg- 
ment of Heaven ever fall on any act of substantial justice ? but 
it was a cry which imposed on many. And what was the best 
rejoinder which the Ministerial advocates of that measure could 
offer ? Not a bold avowal, that their own was the side of justice, 
and that they took their stand upon the solid ground of an immu- 
table principle; but a deprecation of those evil consequences 
which the champions of misnamed and a justice were 
so bravely willing to incur. The Great Captain threw the 
convenient shelter of his name over a policy, which, in any 
other statesman, would have been called timid. And it was 
timid: it was, as proposed, a mere submission to the necessity of 
the moment—to importunities which could not be resisted. ‘We 
applaud the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel for having 
seen the necessity—for having yielded to it when seen—and for 
having had the courage to brave the taunts of many among their 
former friends who reproached them with a dereliction of princi- 
ple. They did all they could; and they did it upon the only 
principle which they could consistently avow — expediency ; a 
shallow and a dangerous principle : and verily its disciples have 
had their reward! The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel practically announced to the Irish Catholics—‘ You are 
‘ numerous—you are clamorous—you are powerful ; be it right 
‘ or wrong, we must satisfy you ;—but, if you would only be 
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* quiet and contented, we would not grant Emancipation even 
‘ now!’ This was implied too plainly to be mistaken ; and there 
were many who took care that the important lesson should not 
be lost. We have heard much of incitements to agitation ; but 
all sink into insignificance before the encouragement practically 
afforded by the ‘Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. If 
Catholie E mancipation was not a healing measure to the extent 
which was anticipated, it was partly because it had been intro- 
duced by Ministers, whose previous political conduct had created 
a belief that they were not friendly to the principle of the mea- 
sure. Besides, it had been a grievance of which the apparent 
paramount importance had so occupied the attention of the pub- 
lic, that, while it existed, other grievances remained unnoticed. 
But this being removed, the people of Ireland began to see more 
clearly the many other grievances that were unredressed ; and the 
popular agitators, flushed with triumph, were but too ready to 
apply—for the attainment even of the most justifiable objects— 
those unjustifiable means, the efficacy of w hich they had already 
proved. These are the consequences of having yielded, not 
timely to reason and justice, but late and reluct antly to force. 
These are the fruits of the best measure of statesmen who grant- 
ed, merely because it was expedient to do so, that of w hich, if we 
may judge by their previous conduct, in principle they disapproved. 
Sir Robert Peel appears to have been sensible of the evil conse- 
quences which must result from such a course. In one of his 
speeches on Parliamentary Reform, he vindicates the Adminis- 
tration, of which he had been a member, for not having attempted 
to grant a reform, which he admitted it was no longer possible to 
withhold. He defends their conduct on these grounds,—that 
Reform would be more thankfully received by the country, and 
would more probably be bene ficial in its results, if conferred by 
those who had ever been its advocates, than if by those who had 
systematically opposed it. Better that it should be received at 
the hands of those who approved of it on principle, and therefore 
granted it, rather than of those who, disapproving of the princi- 
ple, could offer it only as a concession to force. W isely and truly 
did he speak to this effect ; and, in accordance with these senti- 
ments, wisely did he stand aloof during the vain endeavour to 
form a Ministry, by whom, if they had succeeded, with disappro- 
bation at their hearts, and words of condemnation fresh upon their 
lips, Reform of some kind must nevertheless have been brought 
forward. 

The good or evil of a Legislative measure long survives the 
temporary good or evil attendant on its introduction ; yet it 
is not immaterial by whom, in what manner, and on what 
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grounds, even a beneficial measure is introduced. There have 
often been unprincipled men—and such there may be now— 
who are ready to outbid the Ministry of the day, for the at- 
tainment of temporary power ; who, though hitherto opposed to 
what are called popular measures, would, for the sake of power, 
concede more than is thought safe and right, by their more libe- 
ral opponents : and there are ever those who would willingly ally 
themselves with the unprincipled outbidder, and who, provided 
they get the promised measure, care not how tarnished with in- 
consistency are the hands from which they receive it. But ‘ the 
* corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit ;’ and even the bene- 
ficial measure thus carried, will bring with it a train of evils that 
will almost convert its benefits into poison. ‘The liberal measure 
of an illiberal politician, is merely a concession to popular cla- 
mour; a concession not to enlightened reason, but to ignoble 
fears. Such a concession tends only to encourage that clamorous 
and craving appetite for change, which a wise Government would 
endeavour to discourage. It teaches the clamorous that, since a 
request, which is considered unseasonable, has nevertheless been 
granted, any other request, be it ever so unseasonable, may be 
similarly successful, if it be only urged with sufficient ve s:hemence. 
To the demands of reason and justice there are fixed and certain 
bounds ; but there is no assignable limit for concessions to mere 
importunity. Nothing i less conservative than the reluctant 
liberality of a ‘Tory politici in; nothing less destructive than the 
free gifts of those who are liberal on principle, and can be promptly 
generous without compulsion. 

There are minds, inaccessible to arguments that are based on 
less contracted grounds than a bare consideration of what is re- 
quisite at the existing moment—whose best wisdom is to ery, that 

* sufficient for the day is the good, or the evil thereof. With 
such minds statesmen may too often be obliged to work, and to 
such they must consequently appeal. It may therefore happen, 
that the policy of any Government, however well inclined to a 
far-sighted and comprehensiv e system, may partake occasionally 
of a temporizing character. To such a course, springing from 
impediments of a transitory nature, we ought not pe rhaps too 
rigidly to object; but, in consideration of the many unseen 
difficulties which may beset the path of an administration, should 
withhold our complaints if, in the government of Ireland, a sub- 
stitution of palliatives for searching remedies, of temporary expe- 
dients for comprehensive reforms, shall be found—as we antici- 
pate—to be only the exception, and not the rule. 
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ye iron rod of Mohamme d is rapidly losing its power. The 

faith which prevailed from the Wall of C ‘hina to the Pillars 
of Hercules, and stretched southwards to the unknown sources of 
the Nile, is now divided and decaying. ‘The martial and fanatic 
devotion, and the assurance of success which hurried on its war- 
riors from one arduous achievement to another, are no more. The 
wide and exuberant regions over which they held sway, have 
long lain dark and desolate, but twilight has at length dawned, 
and. we who assisted at the opening of the mighty sources of ci- 
vilisation in the New World, are now called upon to witness and 
aid its regeneration in those extensive regions of the Old. 

Much ingenuity and some charity have been of late employ ed 
to assert the good “qualities of the Mohammedan faith ;—to assign 
it as a spurious Christianity to the children of the son of the bond- 
woman. ‘That it is, and more especially was, both in its creed 
and its practice, vastly superior to the degrading rites and super- 
stitions of the Last, may be readily conceded; but it bore not the 
less within its bosom many poisonous doctrines which the hot- 
bed of conquest rapidly matured. In the very early days of Mo- 
hammed’s career, its pretensions were indeed humble, but when 
victory shone upon his banner, then though Islam—or resigna- 
tion—continued to be the denomination, war and conquest became 
the practice of the religion he established. It was a faith as ad- 
mirably fitted for these last purposes as it was repugnant to the 
maintenance or progress of civilisation. Fatality and despotism 
are very closely allied; and every code which restricts the social 
influence of woman is essentially opposed to the arts, and the culti- 
vation of peace. ‘The glories of Bagdad, of Dehli, and of Grenada, 
were lights glimmering only in a dark night, and whose splendours 
have been much exaggerated by Oriental fiction and Western 
credulity. ‘They ce: ised, and le ft not a trace behind. 

Of all the tribes of Mohammedans, the hardy and illiterate Turks 
have most strictly adhered to the stoical and unsocial principles of 
their faith. They also have longest maintained their political 
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ascendency : the vivacious Saracen has long since passed away 
and been forgotten, save upon our signposts. The great Mogul 
is a pageant; and the sons of Tamerlane in the far China have 
abjured the faith of their fathers. But the Turk held fast his 
own, and that, too, in the face, and in defiance of Christendom. 
He, too, is now fallen. He has drunk the waters of bitterness 
at Belgrade, Tchesme, and Navarino; and he has seen the fl 
of Russia burst through his Dardanelles, and wave before his 
‘apital. Every war has been disastrous, and each peace purchased 
by a loss of territory. Greece is now free and independent. Algiers 
is gone, and the remaining Barbary states yield a scant obedience. 
Egypt, too, is lost, and with it Syria, and all the illusion of supre- 
macy. ‘The armies of the Sultan have been scattered before the 
forces of his rebellious Pasha, till the haughty Mahmoud has found 
himself reduced to ask ‘in bondsman’s key’ for the insidious aid 
and dangerous presence of those very Russians, who, within less 
than four years, dictated a peace to him under the threat of storm- 
ing his capital. ‘The finances of Turkey are utterly disorganized, 
and her currency is in the last stage of depreciation and uncer- 
tainty. Her tribute, for so may be called her debt, to Russia, is 
unliquidated; and the once formidable army which might have 
paid it in kind, is annihilated, and its very name and memory de- 
nounced. Her ancient usages and institutions are thrown down 
and scorned ; the exactions and prescriptive bonds of her religion 
severed; and the sacrosanct mystery with which her sovereign 
and pontiff wont to be enveloped, is now laid bare to the vulgar 
gaze in the habit of a Frank hussar. 

Whither does all this tend? Is the Turkish empire about to be 
dissolved ? or, by the renovation of old, or the adaptation of new 
constitutions and habits, is it, with a diminished territory, about 
to resume a portion of that high rank it once held in Europe ? 

‘These are the questions we propose to discuss. To assist their 
solution, we know of no late authority to which we can with 
more safety refer than to the short and comprehensive work of 
Mr Urquhart, the second of the two placed at the head of this 
article. He may entertain some exaggerated notions of the im- 
mediate benefits of the direct mode of taxation still prevalent in 
Turkey, and of the control and independence afforded by the 
municipal and local jurisdictions that have been suffered to 
subsist in her provinces. But even these predilections have 
reason in them; and his views, both commercial and political, 
being drawn from facts and experience, are generally sound, and 
afford his reader much food for reflection. He is an advocate 
for Mahmoud’s reforms, and praises them for their tendency to 
destroy the fictitious privileges of caste or race, and to exalt the 
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industry, power, and intelligence of the many-tongued people 
over whom he rules. 

Mr Slade, on the other hand, holds opposite opinions. He 
is an officer in the British navy; and from having serv ed on 
board the Capitan Pasha’s ship during the war with Russia, he 
also has had many opportunities of judging of the Turkish cha- 
racter. Reasoning from military and aristocratic notions, he 
foretells the fall of Turkey, from the destruction of the feudal 
power of the Beys, and from the annihilation of all those anti- 
European prejudices which it has hitherto been her policy to 
keep up, but which her present Sultan seeks to destroy. With- 
out deferring implicitly to either of these writers, we shall en- 
deavour to collect from them, and from some other sources, such 
information as may enable our readers to judge for themselves. 

The power of the Turks once terrified E vurope ; their weak- 
ness now alarms its jealousies. The decrepitude of Turkey has 
been rendered more important and apparent by the increased 
and increasing resources and civilisation of the other E uropean 
states. For the last 150 years, she has retrograded as they have 
advanced ; and, unfortunately for her, none have made more con- 
stant strides in the race of power than her encroaching neighbour 
in the North. The causes of this variation are not difficult to trace, 


and their specification may throw some light on the question at 
issue. When war and conquest were the primary objects of — 
t 


suit, it was natural that a horde, whose faith devoted them 
to these objects, should attain a certain moral advantage over 
nations, who, though sometimes yielding to their seductions, 
professed a creed which denounced and held them in abhor- 
rence. That which became the transgression of the Christian 
was the duty of the Mohammedan. The Turks were single and 
consistent in schemes of conquest; the Europeans divided, con- 
tradictory and disloyal in their resistance. In those days, too, 
when martial disci ipline was not yet consolidated, the armies of 
Turkey were perhaps less irregular and better paid than any 
troops ‘of E Zurope, while plunder r and success allured to their ban- 
ners a succession of daring spirits. ‘Tribes of Tartars repaired 
her losses by war, while the energetic Christian captives whom 
her cruel policy carried off, thinned the ranks of her opponents, 
and swelled the numbers of her Janizzaries. The highest rank and 
most despotic authority were not only open to, but ‘generally won 
by adventurers. Bold and desperate r renegades imported valuable 
information, and led on successful attacks, in which they often 
found the avenging death or glory which they sought.* E surope, 





* In the flourishing days of Sehymen the Magnificent, and the Selims, 
the more successful Viziers and Commanders were nearly all renegadoes. 
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too, was attacked on her weakest side ; while Turkey, having her 
own rear and flanks protected by Egypt and Asia, exposed only 
the narrow and hardy front of that wedge with which, impelled 
by the forces alluded to, she penetrated to the capitals of the 
Eastern and Western Cesars. 

All is now changed. Science, by mingling with war, has for- 
tified civilisation. Modern armies are powerless without large 
parks of artillery, and other scientific resources of war. Medical 
and commissariat departments are essentially necessary. Dis- 
ciplined infantry have succeeded irregular cavalry ; experienced 
otlicers are found more serviceable than reckless adv a and 
pay takes the place of plunder. ‘The European states have be- 
come intrinsically stronger by the union of detached feudal de- 
pendencies ; and by the sentiment of nationality and patriotism 
which springs from a greater or less experience of the benefits of 
good government. In all these points the Turk has been care- 
less; he has ruled his provinces as a conqueror, not as a gover- 
nor; he has scorned the discipline and instruction necessary to 
an army; and has passed his days in the fairest corner of Europe 
utterly regardless of the progress made around him. Accord- 
ingly, victory has deserted his banner, his dominions have been 
curtailed, and the flanks of his empire uncovered and commanded. 

If there be any truth in this view, then it may be allowed, 
that without a radical change or renovation of system, Turkey 
must perish, and that shortly, . This appears indeed to have been 
the opinion, of the Turks themselves for the last century. But 
until the reign of Selim III., there appeared amongst them no 
actively reforming Sultan: he began the arduous task, and like 
most leaders, fell in the trench he opened. His printing presses, 
his manufactories, his artillery, even his tolerant habits and 
fondness for European customs, were for a while submitted to ; 
but when the Janizzaries saw him building at Constantinople a 
long range of barracks, sufficient to contain 20,000 men, they 
clearly read his intentions, and forthwith anticipated their own 
fall or supercession by the dethronement of the reformer. His 
death, and the death of Mustapha, his successor, soon followed. 
Mahmoud ascended the vacant throne at twenty-four. This was 
in 1808. He had been the prison companion of Selim during 
the short reign of Mustapha, and it is probable, gained many use- 
ful hints from the dethroned Sultan; at all events, the disorga- 
nized and rebellious state of his empire, the abortive reforms of 
his predecessors, and the sanguinary insurrections which had 
removed them, and placed him, the last scion of the house of 
Othman, upon the throne, offered ample food for reflection. He 
had one of two courses to pursue : either, if we may so speak, to 
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Europeanize his country, or to revive in it the old Osmanli spirit. 
He om the first: in other words, he proposed to substitute a 
disciplined army for an irregular force ; to establish a responsible 
administration in his provinces; and to abolish all invidious dis- 
tinctions of race or religion amongst his subjects. Having resolved 
on this wise course, there was still open to him for carrying his 
measures into execution, the choice between relying for support 
upon his people, or upon the aristocracy of the country. He 
again chose the first. 

The Aristocracy of Turkey may be said to consist, in the first 
place, of the chiefs of the law, civil as well as spiritual, who main- 
tain their exclusive and corporation authority by virtue of certain 
statutes, and a prescription which preserves a power nearly here- 
ditary in their families, ‘These are the Ulema. A second branch 
is composed of the large landed proprietors,—of the Dere Beys of 
Anatolia, the ‘Timariots of Roumelia, the Capitani of Albania and 
Greece, and the Boyards of the provinces on the Danube. By 
carefully abstaining from entering into the personal service of the 
Sultan, many of these families have contrived to preserve their 
possessions and the feudal authority which has descended to them 
from their fathers. For the Sultan is heir to his servants only, 
and the Dere Beys, ‘ the Lords of the Valleys,’ so well foresaw 
the dangers of this precarious honour, that on their submitting to 
Mahomet the Second, they obtained a special exemption for the 
heads of their families from personal service. Ephemeral and 
upstart favourites, together with the Pashas and officers of the 
Court, who have contrived to amass riches and consequence by 
their talents or fraud, in the several offices their intrigues have 
won, form another and the worst branch of the Turkish Aristocracy. 
The Janizzary chiefs might formerly have been added to this list. 

Mahmoud resolved to undermine, or to destroy the power, 
of all these classes. He has succeeded. We will not shock the 
feelings of our readers by recalling the dark measures, and merci- 
less fortitude with which he accomplished his purposes. Since 
his accession, blood has flowed incessantly ; it has been shed in 
secret and in public; by general executions and by precon- 
certed massacres; by civil and by foreign wars. But he has 
at length swept away all internal opposition; and having thus 
maintained and strengthened his own individual seat, it may be 
questioned, when we remember the shattered state of Turkey at 
his accession, whether he has done so at the expense of his em- 
pire. Mr Urquhart, who is, perhaps, too warm an admirer of Mah- 
moud, thinks not: he says, * When Mahmoud assumed the reins 
* of government, the political horizon of Turkey was completely 
* darkened and confused ; but unexpectedly cloud after cloud was 
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- elled ; the Mamalukes were destroyed, the Afghans chasti- 
. Vidin, Bagdad, submitted to his authority, the Wahabs 
were punished, the pilgrimages were resumed, and the keys of 
the Holy City laid at his feet. The opinion gradually esta- 
blished itself—‘* Mahmoud is fortunate”—the first of qualities 
in an Eastern hero. In pursuance of his policy of extirpating 
the Dere Beys, he had recourse to variousarts to circumvent them, 
which were signally successful. ‘The mass of the nation which ge- 
nerally rejoiced in the punishment of its oppressors saw the de- 
struction of the Dere Beys with no less gratification than amaze- 
ment, and universally e xclaimed, “the Sultan has a head.” But 
the most tragic scene of a reign spent in ceaseless executions—the 
extirpation of the Janizzaries—fell like a thunderbolt on the na- 
tion. Their Sultan appeared in the character of an avenging 
angel, while the most extraordinary good fortune seemed com- 
bined in him with the utmost fertility of resources, sternness of 
purpose, and sanguinariness of disposition ; so far his character 
was only calculated to strike terror.’ But it appears that he also 
understands how to conciliate favour, for Mr Urquhart adds, 
* That when this ruthless executioner was seen entering the cot of 
the peasant, enquiring into his condition, asking for plans for its 
amelioration, subscribing for the erection of schools and churches, 
(or at least reported to have done so,) is it to be wondered at that 
he became the object of the idolatry of the Greek and Christian 
population, or that the measures which he adopted for thoroughly 
breaking the pride of the ‘Turks, gained him the confidence and 
attachment of the Rayas, much more important than the applause 
either of the stubborn ‘Turk or of his European judges ? He has 
effected three things which have each been the principal objects of 
every Sultansince Mahomet the Fourth; the destruction of the Ja- 
nizzaries, the extirpation of the Dere Beys, and the subjugation 
of Albania, which had not admitted the supremacy of the Porte, 
even in its days of conquest.’ 

MrU rquhart appends a note in corroboration of this important 
1ange of sentiment towards Mahmoud ; in which he says, * From 
the year 1827 to 1830, I do not recollect ever hearing a Greek 
peasant speak of the ‘Turks, when he could get an opportunity 
of addressing me privately, but to express his hatred, contempt, 
and horror. In 1832, I passed through Lower and Higher Al- 
bania, the district of Monastir, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Servia, 
&c., and seldom (especially towards the west and north) have I 
found a Christian peasant speak of the Sultan or Grand Vizier 
without saying ‘* May God take ten years from our lives to add 

* to his.” ’°—P. 114. 
The value of this popularity will be appreciated when it is con- 
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sidered, that eight out of the twelve millions of his subjects in 
European Turkey are Christians. But it may be objected that 
Mr Urquhart’s is the praise of a partisan. We must remember, 
however, that it comes from one who is speaking from personal 
observation, and who shows no signs of adulation to any party. 
Indeed the advantages here stated to have been gained by the 
people flow naturally from the course Mahmoud has adopted. 
We need not enquire into his motives, nor be so credulous as to 
believe that he has patriotically cared or struggled for his people ; 
it is quite sufficient that it has occurred to him, (as it occurred 
to the feudal monarchs of the middle ages,) that his, and his 
people’s interests, have been for a time identical, and that their 
oppressors were his foes. 

Of all these by far the most pernicious are the remote Pashas, 
with the irregular forces under their command. In former times, 
the appointment, as well as the duties of the judicial, military, 
and civil functionaries were distinct and comp: aratively indepe nd- 
ent of one another; but latterly, by corruption and neglect, they 
have either merged in one person, or their administration has been 
controlled by one ill-appointed officer. The Pasha of the pro- 
vince is responsible to the Sultan for its revenue. In fact, he 
farms it. But since few Turks of character or property can be 
found to undertake the mortal hazards of a Pashalee, the office 
falls generally to persons of desperate fortune or low condition. 
The barber of to-day may be Vizier or Pasha to-morrow, and 
return again ere the following night to the peaceful avocations 
of his razor; provided always he has had the wit or the good 
fortune to preserve his head in the interim. But the Porte re- 
quires ample security from such men for the due remittance of the 
revenue of their prov ince, ‘This drives them to the Armenian and 
other merchants of Constantinople, who, being few, the whole 
hody not exceeding eighty in number, have acquired, by acting 
in concert, a strong control over all these appointments of the 
Sultan. They use this power to their own temporary profit, at 
the expense of the new Pasha and his province. He is in fact 
the tool of the Armenian merchant, who becomes his guarantee, 
factor, banker, and creditor. <A partner or trusty agent of this 
Armenian attends the Pasha to his province, where he remains, 
to receive the revenue for which his principal has become respon- 
sible ; and where, under the protection of the Pasha, over whom 
he rules, he is free to indulge in as much violence and extortion 
as his fears or his conscience will allow. Meanwhile the Pasha 
is retained in due subjection to the Porte by the hold which the 
Sultan possesses over the purse strings and head of his patron ; 
who is kept as a hostage, always resident at Constantinople, 
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and from whom an equivalent for the revenue is punctually 
exacted. 

A more abominable system of misrule cannot well be imagined. 
It tends directly to the encouragement of extravagance, extortion, 
and fraud. A thrifty Pasha, who, by paying his debts, releases 
himself from the control of his banker, instantly becomes an 
object of hatred to the Armenian, and of suspicion to the Porte. 
Should he, by any accident of good government, acquire popu- 
larity, he is lucky if by a sudden removal he is saved from choosing 
between the bowstring and revolt. Few, however, subject them- 
selves to this dilemma. To grind the people has hitherto been 
the object of all parties; and whether Sultan, Schroff, or Pasha 
ultimately carry off most of the spoil, it matters little to them. 
: heir sufferings are the same, or perhaps greatest under a beneficent 

Pasha, for then occurs the greatest chance of a revolt. Under such 
a system of government, we need not so much wonder at the decay 
of the empire, and the frightful frequency of internal commotions, 
as that its authority should have continued to subsist. When 
the Porte had an army disciplined only in name, it was difficult 
to apply a remedy to this circle of abuse. The occasional im- 
prisonment or execution of a well-fed Armenian patron, or the 
treacherous assassination of his refractory, or too powerful no- 
minee, might minister to the Sultan’s cupidity or revenge, but 
had no power to arrest the evil. But when once an efficient 
army shall have been formed, independent of the Pasha, and sub- 
ject to the immediate control of the government at Constanti- 
nople, then, the Sultan’s arms being lengthened, he may stretch 
them out to remove or coerce a remote governor, for greé ater 
offences than good government and well-earned popularity. 
Meanwhile, the removal of the Pasha’s armed force, and the sub- 
stitution of disciplined and regularly paid forces, will immediately 
relieve the provinces from the outrages and oppressions | they have 
suffered from the free quartering of vz agabonds, who, receiving little 
or no pay, can subsist only by plunder and extortion. The Pashas 
also, when they shall find their power paralyzed by the loss of 
the command of their troops, will fear to practise their present 
extortions in the collection of the revenue ; while the exercise of 
an equitable code of discipline i in the army will afford an example 
of justice to the observation of the people. It is thus that a dis- 
ciplined army may become an efficient instrument of reform in 
Turkey, and offer the best substitute for the present ruinous 
system of controlling the Pashas by the purse-strings of their 
bankers, or the bow -string of their Sultan. 

Another object which has engaged the attention of the Sultan, 
and by the accomplishment of “which he will acquire popularity 
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and power, is the re-establishment of the old Arab system of 
government by local jurisdictions. The root of these is still 
scattered over European Turkey. Many a Rajah has long 
exercised, without being aware of the value of possessing, the 
right of equality in the apportionment of burdens, and an equal 
voice in communal affairs ; with the power of electing, as well as 
of paying and superintending, his village priest and schoolmaster. 
The exercise of these functions, and the deliberative habits and 
respect for public opinion, which their long descended practice 
engenders, and conveys, pe rhaps unconsciously, to their pos- 
sessors, render the subjects of the Porte less unfit for free govern- 
ment than might at first be imagined. ‘This is prov ed, indeed, 
by the promptitude and facility with which the factious, but free 
Greeks, organized and worked ‘their little confederated municipali- 
ties, under ‘the heavy pressure of foreign invasion. 

The progress of provincial reform has been unequal and pre- 
carious ; and, singular to say, the most efficient has taken place 
in the wild regions of Albania. ‘This was commenced in 1830, 
immediately after the peace of Adrianople, when the force and 
misfortunes of Turkey seemed at their very lowest ebb. From 
Persians, Greeks, and Russians, she had suffered a succession 
of ignominious defeats: her old army was gone, and her new 
forces had failed. Revolt in the provinces, and treason in the 
capital, omened the dissolution of the empire. ‘The insurrection 
of the Albanians seemed the crisis of her fortunes. It was so. 
But in a sense far different from that which might have been 
expected. ‘The Grand Vizier was sent to quell it. He had few, 
and spiritless troops. The Albanians had never been subdued : 
every advantage was now on their side. The e xample ¢ and free- 
dom of Greece, the virtual independence of Servia, the good 
wishes of the whole Rajah population of ‘Turkey, cheered on the 
Albanians to brave the efforts of a defeated army and exhausted 
treasury. ‘The empire was unsupported by a single ally or sym- 
pathy from without, and undermined at home by the sullen hate 
with which a large mass of conservative Turks regarded the Sultan 
and his reforms. Who could have anticipated success ? No one— 
at least none who viewed the coming strife as a trial of strength. 
Happily the Grand Vizier was not of this number; he saw other 
and better means of success; he regarded the expedition with 
which he was charged, as a means of trying the value of his Sul- 
tan’s reforms. He put these, and not his military and despotic 
authority, to the test, and the result gloriously verified his ex- 
pectation. The fierce Albanian bent the neck of obedience to 
an invitation to equal rights, and a deliverance from oppression. 
The Grand Vizier opened the campaign by subscribing 80,000 
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piastres for the erection of a Greek church at Monastir, and by 
abolishing all invidious distinctions of dress and privilege between 
Turk and Christian. Hitherto there had been much fear and 
suspicion of the Sultan’s sincerity. The Greeks, and other sub- 
jects of the Turks, could not believe it was seriously intended 
that they should be raised to a level with their oppressors. But 
these, and other similar acts of the Vizier, dispelled all their 
doubts. ‘They awoke to the benefits held forth to them; and 
from that hour the reforming Sultan has strengthened himself in 
the hearts of his Christian subjects. Mr Urquhart, who visited 
these districts subsequent to their new administration, tells us, 
that the system promised, 


‘ Ist, To substitute for all exactions, legal and illegal, a property-tax, 
to be assessed by their own municipal authorities, on land, houses, shops, 
and yokes of oxen. The amount was greatly to exceed the sum for- 
merly paid to government, but on this consideration they were relieved 
from the robbery of all classes of government oflicers, and from the 
grievous oppression of forced labour and conack, (that is, furnishing 
officers, soldiers, and Turks in general, with lodging and board): all 
servants of government were henceforth to be paid by the Treasury, and 
were to provide for themselves ; and all expenses on government account 
to be defrayed by government. I am not prepared to say to what extent 
this arrangement would improve the revenue, or relieve the people 
throughout Roumelia; but 1 am not, I think, beyond the mark when I 
say, that with one season of tranquillity, the revenues might be quad- 
rupled, and yet the people remain the most lightly taxed of Europe. 
2d, The Greek capitani, the Albanian Dirven-agas, or guards of the 
mountains, and no better than banditti themselves, and the Turkish 
pashas, beys, ayans, musselims, vaivodes, agas, zabitis, with their train 
of chaoushes, cavashes, gramatiki, Jew and Armenian brokers and sarafs, 
were to be swept away, to be replaced by a military police, composed of 
regular officers as military commandants, and by treasurers, whose 
only duty would be to receive the taxes collected by the municipal 
officers. I must entreat the most particular attention to this all 
important consideration, which is the key to both the present and future 
prospects of Turkey, viz. that in sweeping away these functionaries, 
you burst asunder no ties, you destroy no institutions, you injure 
no interests, you leave no blank to be filled up. There is central- 
ization of power in Turkey, but not of administration. The population 
administers itself — has recourse to Turkish law or authority in no 
case except through violence ; each community apportions its own bur- 
dens, collects its own taxes, and whether these taxes are paid into the 
hands of a provincial collector, or extorted by swarms of locust func- 
tionaries, makes not the slightest difference in the relations in which the 
provinces stand to the Porte; though it makes the difference of prospe- 
rity or misery to the people—of strength or weakness to the govern- 
ment. Instead of those swarms of functionaries, the passes and princi- 
pal villages were to be occupied by small detachments of regular troops, 
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having fixed pay, and restrained from demanding a single para from the 
inhabitants, who are themselves to collect their own taxes, and pay them 
to the chief collector of the province. The Pashas are also to receive 
a regular salary from the government, and to be placed on the footing of 
the prefects of France. In fact, the functions of tlte Executive are re- 

stricted to the maintenance of police, no difficult matter in a country 

possessing the ample means of employment, and the frugal and industri- 
ous habits of Turkey.’ 


These are invaluable promises, and so long as Mahmoud shall 
fulfil them, he will have cause for trust in his own people. 
Prosperity, contentment, union, and strength may grow out of 
the soil he has so roughly ploughed. But we confess, we are not 
very sanguine in our expectations of such happy results; though 
we are not the less feelingly alive to the blessings they would 
confer upon ‘Turkey, and indeed upon the world at large. Nor 
ought we to despair, when we witness the wonders w hich have 
resulted from the vigorous administration of Mehemet Ali, in 
Egypt. In the race of reform, he was the precursor of Mah- 
moud. ‘The massacre of the Mamalukes and destruction of their 
Beys, was the type of the annihilation of the Janizzaries, and the 
overthrow of the feudal chiefs of Anatolia. The French uni- 
forms, the battalions of Grand Cairo, and their success against 
the Wahabees, produced the ‘Tacticoes of Pena. But it is easier 
to imitate the outlines than to fill up the picture. The Albanian 
peasant is no common man, and he who would tread in his foot- 
steps must have deeper thoughts and less obstinacy than we fear 
belong to Mahmoud. Born at Cavalla, an obscure village in 
Roumelia, and having lost his father in early life, Mehemet entered 
the service of the governor of his native town. From the humble 
office of taxgatherer he worked his way up to that degree of con- 
sideration, which gained him the command of the contingent of 
troops furnished by his native district, for the forces Turkey sent 
to defend Egypt ‘from the French under Napoleon. How far 
this command, which opened the field of future greatness to him, 
was won, by the fact of his having married a rich wife, we leave 
to be discussed by those who attribute the fortunes of Bonaparte 
to the accident which, in the same year, connected him with Jose- 
phine. The Bim-bashi, or Captain Mehemet Ali, reached Egypt 
with his 300 men in 1798, and from the day of his landing his 
rise was uniform and constant. 

Since the death of Ali Bey in 1779, the power of the Turks 
and of the Mamalukes had variously alternated in Egypt. Both 
were now destined to yield to the new comer, who successfully 
played them off against each other. C hanges of authority were 
rapid, and each change brought an accession of power to Mehe- 
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met. He became a general of division, and was sent against the 
Mamalukes—he coalesced with them, and expelled the governor 
who had appointed, and would have dismissed him: then he 
drove his allies, the Mamalukes, out of Cairo, at the point of the 
sword, and recalled the banished governor. Shortly afterwards 
he again expelled the governor, and on this occasion he permitted 
his factious army to compel him to fill the vacant seat. These 
transactions occupied six years, and in less than two years more 
he had quelled all opposition, and received his formal investiture 
as Viceroy of Egypt from the Porte. From that time he has 
bent all the energies of his vigorous mind to the amelioration 
of his adopted country. He has repelled every attack that has 
been made upon his authority or dominions, whether from 
within or without, and gained an accession of strength or ter- 
ritory in each struggle. He has found favour with the believers 
in his faith by the recapture of the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and by vanquishing the Wahabees, who had put to 
scorn the armies of Persia and of Turkey. ‘To the south he 
has pushed his conquests in Nubia further than either Greek 
or Persian ever trod. Meanwhile, he has fearfully but entirely 
quelled the anarchic power of the Mamalukes, and put down 
every attempt and disposition to rebellion. The most danger- 
ous insurrection was that of the military in 1815. From his 
first accession to power he had encouraged the formation and 
training of Turkish and Albanian troops in the Frank uniform 
and discipline. It was unpopular, but he enforced his com- 
mands with all the rigour of Oriental despotism, while the success 
of his arms encouraged him to persevere. But hard pressure 
at length broke the head of the screw. The soldiers mutinied, 
murdered their officers, pillaged Cairo, and would have torn Mehe- 
met Ali to pieces. Fortunately he escaped. At the first lull of the 
storm, when their sated indignation had momentarily subsided, he 
reappeared ; and the value of his character may be understood from 
the wisdom he displayed on this critical occasion. He showed nei- 
ther fear nor anger; but forthwith pledged himself, if the troops 
would return to their duty, to discontinue the obnoxious system, to 
indemnify the merchants who had been pillaged, and to grant a ge- 
neral amnesty : and he kept his word. But he not the less resolved 
to possess a disciplined army—he, therefore, left the discontented 
Turks and Albanians to themselves, and applied himself to the 
natives of Egypt. He had the good sense to attribute his first 
failure to the rigour he had employed, and he therefore changed 
his system. He resolved to make his military projects popular by 
rendering the profession of arms desirable—and he has succeeded. 
His soldiers and officers are now well fed, well clothed, well 
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paid, and well treated ; and, above all, protected by an equitable 
military code from outrage and oppression. The moral cha- 
racter of the E gyptian army has been thus raised, and its devotion 
further secured by promotion from the lowest to the highest 
ranks being thrown open to all; while its discipline and efficiency 
are kept up by the services of numerous intelligent and well- 
paid foreign officers. The brilliant successes of this army have 
amply rewarded the liberality of Mehemet Ali, who now reaps 
the full benefit of that most difficult wisdom, which knows how 
to amend a fault. But it is not by the vulgar glare of war 
and victory, that his name will be “honoured. His are much 
higher achievements than mere feats of arms. The proud boast 
of Bonaparte, his co- -temporary, that he found France in the 
kennel, and placed her in the van of Europe, might be used with 
more truth by Mehemet Ali concerning Egypt. Undoubtedly 
Napoleon found utter confusion, but it was the confusion of 
brilliant materials. Not so the Albanian, who out of a mere 
chaos of ignorance, treache ‘ry, and ferocity, has formed a king- 
dom, possessing a disciplined and successful army of more than 
40,000 regular troops, with a respectable marine of 10 ships of 
the line, and more than double that number of frigates and 
smaller vessels, His finances are flourishing, and he has orga- 
nized a vigilant police, established an active administration of the 
laws, and reared an industrious population. He has constructed 
roads, dug canals, and introduced manufactures. Greedy of in- 
formation himself, he has spread a thirst for it amongst his sub- 
jects, and ministered to their mental wants by the erection of 
schools and colleges throughout his empire. * The exports and 
imports of E gypt have risen during his reign from a mere trifle 
to millions. “Tis true, indeed, the unhappy l’ellahs are still go- 
verned, if not oppressed, by a rough and coercive hand, and 
that too much of their earnings is wrung from them by the 
shortsighted cupidity of their severe taskmaster. But Me hemet 
Ali may silence much rebuke on this head, by pointing to the 
many monopolies which are still selfishly upheld in some en- 
lightened communities of Europe. At all events, a country long 
devoted to misrule, now teems with labour, and produces cotton 
and flax, which vie with the best in our markets ; and exports silk, 


* The Military College of Grand Cairo educates 1400 boys in lan- 
guages, arts and sciences, at an expense of L.12,000 a-year; and Egyp- 
tian gentlemen are now to be found in all the capitals of Europe, who 
have been sent by Mehemet Ali upon their travels, not to ape fashion 


and manners, but to study the institutions, laws, and practical working 
of modern civilisation. 
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sugar, tobacco, and various other riches, which so long as personal 
security is maintained, will continue to multiply in a land where 
an annual renewal of the soil, irrigation, and sunshine are cer- 
tainties. 

We have dwelt the longer upon these happy results, and more 
especially upon the prudence and integrity with which Mehemet 
Ali extricated himself from the difficulties which the rigour of his 
early military reforms produced, because we would fain hope that 
Mahmoud, while he emulates the success, may have the discre- 
tion to emulate also the firm, but patient and docile labours of his 
former tax-gatherer. Let him, like Ali, beware of the overweening 
ignorance and conceit of his brother Turks ; let him encourage the 
rural population and the inhabitants of the smaller towns; let him 
make it the interest of the many that his reforms should take root ; 
and he may then acquire strength and popularity sufficient to prevent 
or resist any dangerous reaction. But while we are thus anxiously 
pressing the cause of reform upon Mahmoud, we should remem- 
ber, that we also have duties to perform in this work, if we can by 
any lawful means contribute to its success. Undoubtedly we 
have given, and will continue to give, the full weight of our 
moral support,to the liberal party in Turkey; but beyond this, it 
isin our power, by a generous exercise of our great manufacturing 
and commercial advantages, to stimulate the industry and promote 
the welfare of the people. ‘This will best secure their obedience. 
They may understand little or nothing of abstract questions of 
Government, but when the evidence of increasing comforts and 
prosperity is brought home to their hearths, they will not be 
slow to thank and “aid the hand under whose sway it has been 
bestowed. 

Taking a large view, we may say that some forty millions 
dwell within the two Turkeys, and along the Levant and the 
Kuxine, where they occupy a fruitful soil, beneath a benignant 
climate. They are so far barbarian, that the working of their 
manufactures is manual, expensive, and generally defective; but 
on the other hand, they are so far civilized, as to have man 
wants which their own rudeness imperfectly supplies, or which 
poverty and want of communication prevent them from gratify- 
ing. The industry springing from increased security will cer- 
tainly remedy these evils in part. But though their teeming 
earth should, if properly cultivated, bring forth abundantly and 
cheapen the price of raw materials throughout Europe, yet unless 
they find consumers for their produce, they will have raised it in 
vain, or to speak more correctly, will not raise it at all. They 
will grow only as much as may subsist themselves. The measures 
of corn and oil,—the flax, hemp, wool, cotton and silk, which 
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would have gladdened the sight of thriving producers, and which 
they would, with eagerness, have exchanged for the wares and 
manufactures of Europe, will exist only in the speculations of the 
closet. We say exchange, for the financial and currency transac- 
tions of Turkey are so variable, and her pecuniary relations and 
correspondence with Europe, nay, even between her own markets, 
are so broken or intricate, that no extensive commerce can be car- 
ried on with her, except by the means of a liberal exchange of 
commodities. The difference between this method of trade, and 
that of effecting the return by means of gold or bills, is just the 
difference between small and great profits. Let us, therefore, in 
the case of Turkey, sagely depart from the old Midas system of 
seeking to convert every ‘thing i into gold. Unless we do so spe edily, 
we shall see other nations or the smuggler supersede us in the 
Levant. It cannot be ignorance, it must be the influence of mono- 
polists, which ties this country down to the pursuit of that perverse 
greediness, which fain would force the most extensive sale of its 
own wares upon its neighbours, while, at the same time, it crip- 
ples their means of ees by refusing to receive their produce 
in part payment. If the supporters of such a system are really 
sincere, they must regard commerce as a sort of modified war- 
fare, or over-reaching, and not as a bond of peace and mutual 
advantage. Yet we hear these same persons blame the Ameri- 

vans and other nations, for impatiently diverting to the production 
of a coarse and ill-woven cotton or silk, that labour which might 
have been more usefully employed in the cultivation of their soil, 
and which might have purchi ised with its profits a much better and 
cheaper article from England. ‘They can reason thus well for their 
neighbours, but they will not adeait the converse of the proposition, 
which quite as truly says, we are equally, or more in error while 
we fetter commerce under the fair sounding names of bounties 
and protections, and so confine to the forcing of an ungrateful 
soil too much precious labour. This, if not so bribed and per- 
verted, would employ itself in the management of some curiously 
ecnteived machinery, from which it w vould produce a harvest 
far more valuable than from the fields, and ultimate ly bring 
home, having first clothed the naked in other regions, many times 
the value in raw produce. This return being subjected to our 
manufacturing industry, would be again sent forth to purchase 
yet larger cargoes, and a mutually beneficial circle of i increasing 
demand and supply would thus ‘be formed. Let us hear Mr 
Urquhart on this subject. 

‘ Take,’ he says, ‘some remote village of Turkey, and trace there the 


effects of England's machinery. This village grows corn, tobacco, and 
cotton : it has vines and flocks: it has enough of the necessaries of life 


an’ 2h Of Gees a ote a 
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for subsistence, and of cotton, and wool, and hides, for clothing: and it 
grows no more, except the portion required by Government, which, if 
the population is Turkish, is very small. This village employs, then, 
say one-half of its population in agriculture, and one-half in manufactu- 
ring its cotton into cloth, its wool into carpets, its hides into zarouchia, 
while fields lie uncultivated around it. It is removed from the road, not 
to be subject to the passage of troops, and so placed as to be hidden from 
the observation of travellers. Its inhabitants have no inducement to 
accumulate wealth, or to gain information ; they are led to form no new 
desires, to feel no wants, by intercourse or traffic with the surrounding 
country, because they find weaving their own cotton cheaper and less 
laborious than raising an additional supply of corn to exchange for the 
cotton cloth of their ne ighbours, who have no better machinery or 
greater expertness than themselves. But let prices be so reduced as to 
make it their interest to purchase ; let better and cheaper ¢ goods be pre- 
sented, together with the means of exchange, and the whole scene in- 
stantly changes; communications are opened, connexions established, 
desires created, energies raised, and progress commences. ..... The 
village, which was insulated before, now seeks to connect itself, by lines 
of communication, with the principal marts ; cultivation extends, wealth 
accumulates, instruction follows, desire for new objects increases, produce 
is raised, and England’s looms have called into existence this prosperity. 
Why, therefore, should she impose restrictions on the only return the 
Turkish peasant can make, and so cripple his ability to purchase 2" 

The raw silks of Roumelia, the wool of Dalmatia, the cotton 
of Thessaly, the corn, flax, tallow, and hides of Bulgaria, the 
fruit and drugs of the coast, and the copper of Trebezonde, 
the annual produce of whose mines has been estimated at more 
than three thousand tons,—would best buy and circulate our ma- 
nufactured silk, and cotton, and hardware goods, with which we 
can everywhere undersell the rest of the world. ‘The demand for 
our goods would rapidly improve the quality, and increase the 
quantity, of the raw material furnished by the natives of Turkey ; 
indeed, already the increased call for silk at Salonica has intro- 
duced the Piedmontese method of reeling and preparing it, which 
has not only essentially improved the quality of the article, but 
reduced its remunerating price from three shillings and sixpence 
to two shillings per pound. A like stimulus would produce a 
like effect on cotton, wool, and other articles. 

That some notion may be formed of the vast field which a 
liberal policy might open to our manufactures, we will merely 
state, that the average consumption of coarse cotton stuffs in 
Turkey may be ti iken at 2b. per head; which, at the usual price 
paid there of 5s. per lb., will give, ona population of 12,000,000, 
the large sum of L.6,000, 000. This is entirely independent of 
the annual outlay for the more fine and costly articles, to which 
our exports were at first chiefly confined. Since they have been 
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directed to handkerchiefs, shirting, lone cloths, and more common 
stuffs, they have risen to above L.1,000,000 for cotton goods 
alone; exclusive of the twist, the demand for which is also in- 
creasing. As we can supply these articles cheaper and better 
than the natives can manufacture them, or than they can buy 
them from other markets, there appears one reason ‘only why 
these exports should not gradually approximate to the total con- 
sumption of ‘Turkey ; namely, her present inability to purchase, 
and this inability is created by our refusing to receive and import 
her produce in exchange for our goods. We thus lose a vent of 
perhaps several millions for our cottons alone. From Turkey, 
too, the demand and sup ply would spread far and wide into the 
southern and Asiatic provinces of Russia. 

In common equity we are called upon to adopt this libe- 
ral policy towards ‘Turkey ; for, since she imposes slight or 
no duties upon our goods, ‘the sticklers for reciprocity can have 
no plea for continuing our heavy restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of her “" material.* But, if more liberal and intimate 
relations with Turkey be important in a Commercial, they are at 
least equally so in a Political point of view. Prosperity is the 
best queller of sedition. Insurrection abhors a full belly. We 
can, therefore, by no means so honourably and so effectually 


strengthen and establish the reforming disposition of the Sultan, 
as by prom ting the industry of his subjects. The ramifica- 
tions of our commerce may be brought to spread through and 


invigorate the sinews of his anges ; while the presence of our 


merchants and our consuls might assist and encourage the less un- 
enlightened. Sound and practical opinions, good advice and good 
ex cample, cannot fail to benefit a people amongst whom it now is 
a common request, * Tell us something useful, by which we may 
‘remember an European has been amongst us.’ Our country- 
men might thus become missionaries, in a very useful sense of 
the word ; they would increase the leaning towards this country 


we ee eee 


* Yet, with a strange perversity, we appear to be least liberal towards 
those countries which are the most so towards us in their commercial 
relations. It is not a year since an extensive order from Manilla, for 
ginghams, was transferred from Manchester to Rouen, because our 
Customhouse could not promise diminished duties for the return cargo 
And, among many like instances in Turkish trade, we may cite this, 
that we permit the entry of French burrs for millstones at L.3, 16s. the 
hundred, whereas we charge for the infinite ‘ly better millstones of Milo 

a duty of no less than L.11, 8s. a pair; and yet Milo and the Philippine 
Isles open their ports to our meal which most assuredly is not yet the 
case with France. 
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of an ancient ally; and, without mixing themselves up in poli- 
tics, they would be at hand to discover and report to our Ambas- 
sador at Const: intinople any intrigues which the discontent of the 
Turks, or the crooked policy of their ne ‘ighbours, might foment. 

This is the favourable side of the picture: it shows the Turk- 
ish dynasty exchanging the haughty and barren titles of con- 
queror and oppressor of its Christian subjects, for the more ac- 
ceptable offices of ruler and administrator ; it anticipates the pro- 
gress of industry and civilisation under the fostering wings of 
peace and amended government. But will peace and ‘tranquillity 
be ensured? Will the sullen Turk submit to the innovations of 
Frank habits and the co-equality of Christian subjects ? And will 
the ambitious and insidious neighbours of ‘Turkey allow her time 
and repose to consolidate her strength? Will they not be tempted 
to take advantage of her present state of transition, and seek, 
under the cloak of fair pretences and amicable intervention, to 
sow the seeds of discord, in order that the crumbling and dis- 
jointed body which now composes the empire, may, by the wear 
and tear of a bit-by-bit encroachment, fall gradually under their 
influence, till it silently, and without provoking the intervention 
of E “urope, shall merge in their dominions ? 

This is much to be feared; and of all enemies, Turkey has 
most reason to dread her new ally, Russia. ‘The inscription 
of Potemkin upon the southern gate of Cherson yet remains 
the index of her views—‘ This is the road to Constantinople.’ 
l‘rom and before the day that inscription was blazoned before 
the eyes of insulted Europe, the constant object and practice of 
Russia has been encroachment on the territories of 'T urkey. The 
peace of Carlowitz gave her the first footing on the sea of Azoff; 
and though the disasters of Peter the Great on the Pruth, and 
the Imperial dissensions which attended the factious reigns of his 
early female successors retarded, yet they did not quench the 
thirst for spoliation. This passion broke forth in full vigour 
under Catherine the Second; and from the repossession of Azoff, 
and the acquisition of a footing on the Crimea in 1774, the 
course has been rapid and unblushing. At each successive peace 
Russia has advanced from the Dnieper to the Bug, from the 
Bug to the Dniester, from the Dniester to the Pruth, and latterly, 
from the Pruth to the Danube. This last stride was made at the 
treaty of Ac drianople, when, as usual, she declared that she 
required no extension of territory whatever; but not the less 
secured the east coast of the Euxine, with half of Georgia, and 
stipulate «l for privileges in the principalities, and for the demolition 
of the Turkish frontier fortresses as far as Belgrade, whereby 
her frontier was virtually planted on the Danube. And lastly, 
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by her late amicable interve ntion, she has secured a commanding 
influence at C onstantinople i itself. 

The Grand Signior and his Divan would do well to study the 
history of the fall of that kingdom which alone repelled the cur- 
rent of the Crescent when at its highest flood. He would see 
how, as the institutions of that noble country lagged behind on 
the march of civilisation, or turned to decay, ‘that Russia pressed 
vigorously on her ancient conqueror : But looking closer, he 
woul | perceive, when the more enlightened sons of Poland, pro- 
fiting by bitter experience, sought to remove the weakness of 
their country by the renovation of its time-worn institutions, that 
Russia then warily changed her policy from aggressive to pro- 
tective. And why? Was it that she wished to see beneficial 
reforms permanently effected ? far from it—She could have no 
desire to revive and invigorate the devoted land she resolved to 
make her own; but she well knew that no radical reformation of 
a country can be effected without producing much temporary dis- 
cord and weakness. On this e xpe rience she therefore proceeded ; 
and fearing lest armed opposition employed on her part too soon, 
might, in the common defence of their country, rally all parties 
around the standard of reform, she judiciously enacted the part 
of friend, ally, mediator, protector. ‘The reformers were sup- 
ported as long as they served her views, and were then as 
discarded for. her more congenial allies, their opponents. He 
marshals no longer threatened the strongholds of Poland, iat 
her ambassadors, her officers, and her gold flowed into Warsaw, 


and worked out unseen channels in her | Court and her Diet. A 
King of Catherine’s nomination—a mere minion of her own— 


ascended the throne of the Sobieski, and of the Jagellons. Inter- 
ference and protection redoubled—useful reforms were obstructed 
or annulled—the discontented found favour at St Petersburgh, or, 
still more insultingly, were upheld by the Russian minister at 
Warsaw. Meanwhile, the pious heart of Catherine yearned for 
the alleged sufferings of her Greek Church co-religionists in Po- 
land, until the sabre and the spear were instructed to exhibit cha- 
rity wei toleration. Discord, in short, was fostered by every art ; 
and when at ler igth insurrection burst forth, the armies of Russia 
invaded the rained kingdom with procl mations of magnanimity, 
and pees of spoliation, partition, and aggrandizement, —all 
too fatally realized, and by the rest of Europe far too tamely 
submitted to. The detestable tale of Poland’s wrongs is too well 
known to need repetition here. It is graved in characters of 
blood and treachery, and of blasphemy peculiarly Russian. But 
if Turkey be not wise, it will have been written for her without 
profit. The first acts of this revolting tragedy have already been 
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rehearsed in the heart of her empire. In Turkey, as in Poland, 
Russian intrigue has long exercised its baleful influence. Witness 
the revolts in Servia, Walachia, Moldavia, Albania, Greece, and, 
lastly, Egypt, which have been excited by Russia. In Turkey, 
as in Poland, Russian spoliation of territory has been incessant 
and increasing. Here, too, the piety of Russia has used its 
devotion to the Greek Church, as a pretext and dangerous handle 
for intervention. And here, as in Poland, have the Russian 
armies appeared alternately as friends and as foes. No later than 
the autumn of 1829, the Russ, the Tartar, the Cossac, and the 
Calmue, were in full march upon Constantinople, heated with 
anticipations of blood and plunder; and yet ere the spring of 
1833 was passed, the same forces were amicably encamped around 
Pera and Buyukderi, calling themselves, and being actually called 
by the Turks, friends, allies, mediators, protectors ! 

Meanwhile, the engineer and naval officers of these protectors, 
were making themselves acquainted with the means of attack 
and defence of Const: untinople, and with every creek and current 
of the Bosphorus. Under the friendly plea of repairing the 
castles of the two straits, and other fortresses, they have acquired 
plans, and raised defences, which may serve more purposes than 
their friends the Turks now contemplate. Finally, having been 
on the scene of Constantinople sufficiently long for a first appear- 
—_ and having no excuse for further delay, “the new protectors 

Turkey reluctantly departed ; but not without having laid the 
ee for useful future services and relations amongst the 
discontented or corrupt. They have burdened the country they 
delivered with a heavy debt of money and presumptive gratitude, 
which their self-denying liberality and forbearance will well know 
how to turn to the best account. Let Mahmoud beware of refrac- 
toriness, and more especially of indulging in too many acts of 
good government; for if there be signs of his consolidating the 
strength of his empire, he may find that the next step in the ‘scale 
of protection, may be his own de position, and the nomination of 
a second Poniatowski in the form of an infant Sultan, under the 
fostering wings of the Russian eagle. 

These prospects are little flattering to the Ottoman pride ; and 
we have no doubt they have been faithfully and fully exposed to 
the observation of the Sultan and his advisers. * has now to 
choose between thraldom and independence, ircling his 
throne with Russian agents, and ultimately with i bayo- 
nets: or the nobl r and s - task of rooting it in the affections of 
the mass of his subjects, by the exercise of a temperate adminis- 
tration, and by a steady perseverance in those reforms which have 
already gained him a wider support than he perhaps dreams of. 
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But under either event, whether Mahmoud chance to act up to 
his reforming professions, or to relapse into delegated despotism, 
it becomes the duty of every state which consults its own and the 
general weal, strictly to watch the conduct of Russia, and to lend 
every assistance in its power to the preservation of a due balance 
of power in the East. We have already pointed out the course 
which equity, reason, and policy y require ‘this country to pursue in 
its commercial relations with 'Turke ‘y. We have shown how we 

may conduce to her internal prosperity, while she in return may 
employ our abundant population, Links may be thus formed 
between the two countries infinitely stronger ‘and more durable 
than those of mere diplomacy, and the growing influence of Russia 
so be best counteracted. Indeed, in as far as the people are con- 
cerned, we believe the influence of Russia is on the wane in Tur- 
key. Repeated and bitter experience has at length awakened the 
Christian subjects of the Porte from the blind confidence with 
which they so often allowed themselves to be seduced into revolt, 
by the secret promises of support ever faithlessly held forth by the 
Russian Government. The perfidious dese rtion of Czerni George 
and the Servians, of Vladimiresco and the Walachians, of Ipsilanti 
and the Greeks, and the various other subjects of ‘Turkey whom 
Russia has so frequently excited to their ruin for her own selfish 
ends, have weaned their affection. ‘The atrocities, too, committed 
by the Russian army in the campaigns of 1828 and 1829, when 
they plundered and burnt the v illages of the Bulgarians, and 
carried off their inhabitants to use them as beasts of burden for the 
services of their commissariat, were not the best, though Russian 
means of conciliation. Still less so was the general order of their 
commander-in-chief, Diebitch, which was executed to the letter, 
for seizing as many peasants as could be caught, and harnessing, 
not only the sons and husbands, but their wives and daughters, 
to the traces of his artille ry.” The filth and squalor of a Russian 
camp, offended the proverbially clean habits of the subjects of 
Turkey ; who having been eye-witnesses to the misery, slavery, 
and a etees which Russian officers and soldiers endure from 
their own Government, will hereafter, on a comparison of evils, 
be inclined more patiently to submit to the accustomed rigour of 


* Mr Slade received these statements in the Russian camp, from 
the brother of the Russian officer who carried the orders into execution ; 
and he adds, that his informant told him, as a mere matter of course, one 
half of these persons died on the road. (Vol. I. page 401.) And yet 


the protection of these victims was one of the Russian pretexts for the 
war. 
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— own. While closer acquaintance and experience were thus 

ating an anti-Russian feeling, the large and tolerant reforms 
of the Sultan and his Grand Vizier, also awakened a strong 
reaction in favour of the Turkish Government. 

Unhappily, however, just when these beneficial results were in 
the bud, the war with Mehemet Ali ch: anged the whole aspect 
of affairs, and nipped their growth. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that this revolt, like. many others of the same kind, was 
secretly instigated by Russia, with the intention of interfering on 
the one side or the other, as chance and the fortune of war should 
decide. ‘The Sultan applied to this country for aid. But this 
application came in a form and at a time “when it was hardly 
possible for our Government to comply with it. For it was in 
October, when the late Parliament, though not yet defunct, had 
closed its labours, and could not with any decency have been re- 
assembled, and when there was no possibility for the new Parlia- 
ment to meet till a ry. That Government, therefore, would 
have been rash and inconsiderate, which, without the power of 
soon acquiring the sanction of Parliament, should have complied 
with a request that would instantly have involved the coun- 
try in a very large expense, and ine “urred the hazard of a general 
war. We had also other important affairs upon our hands. Por- 
tugal and Belgium demanded the strictest attention, while our 
fleets oceupied the mouths of the Scheldt and the Tagus. Russia 
no doubt foresaw the impossibility of our complying with the 
Turkish application when she so magnanimously pressed its ac- 
ceptance upon our Government. It smoothed the way for the 
substitution of her forces for ours, and obtained for her, with all 
the semblance of disinterestedness, the opening for an armed 
intervention; the original cause for which, it is probable, her 
own intrigues had prepared, and which, at all events, she most 
ardently desired. At the same time, we must have appeared 
to the Turks, who cannot possibly comprehend the working of a 
free government, to have coldly neglected their interests. By 
the ‘se lucky circumstances, or we ‘Il conducted intrigues, Russia has 
for the present acquired a paramount sway at C onstantinople. 
We hear of a special treaty between the ‘Sultan and the Czar 
hi aving been signed, without even the knowledge, much less the 

cquiescence, of the ministers of the other powers accredited to 
the Porte. We have read letters and addresses between the 
ministers and officers of these two powers, filled with all the 
flowers of Oriental rhetoric, but which cannot hide the tone of 
gratitude employed by the one party, and the strain of protection 
assumed by the other. 

The gratitude of Mahmoud for the preservation of his throne 





’ 
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id of his life, both of which were fearfully endangered by the 
victories of Ibrahim Pasha, is natural and praiseworthy ; but the 
rest of Europe must not the less take care that this gratitude do 
not mislead him so far, as to make him act on a belief that Russia 
is omnipotent; and that obedience to her behests is therefore the 
most secure method of retaining power and dominion. Such 
a misconception may lead to serious errors and miseries. It may 
incite Mahmoud to the revocation of his more useful reforms, to 
the oppression of his subjects, to their revolt, to a renewed inter- 
ference of Russia, to be followed by that of other powers, and 
then by a war,—or such an armed and mutual occupation of 
Turkey, as would annihilate her independence, and conclude pro- 
bably with the separation of her remaining provinces,—in a word, 
with a partition. 

We say this with some hope that a little foresight may deter 
the Sultan and his counsellors from a too grateful and implicit 
acquiescence in Russian advice. We repeat, Turkey has every 
thing to fear from Russia, and every thing to gain from this 
country and the more liberal portion of Europe. Our object, as 
well as our interest, is to confer on her the mutual benefits of 
commercial intercourse, and to aid her in the recovery of her 
strength, and the reformation of her corrupt and oppressive Go- 
vernment ; in short, to prevent her absorption by Russia. If she 
will accept these benefits and this aid—well ; but if not, then it 
becomes our duty to search for other allies, and to construct 
other barriers to the fifth-monarchy dreams of the Emperor 
Nicholas and his semi-barbarian nobles. 

These are apparent: they are to be found in a confederation of 
the Danube; the re-establishment of the ancient kingdom of the 
Armenias ; and the extension of Greece ;—Egypt and Persia, in 
the meanwhile, being conciliated by an accession of territory, and 
by the rounding of their frontiers. : ; 

Few will deny that the Sclavonian and other tribes, occupying 
the rich valleys of the Danube and the Pruth, and amounting to a 
population of eight or ten millions of hardy inhabitants, contain 
within themselves the elements of a powerful state. We have 
seen the progress towards riches and independence which a small 
portion—and that not the most rich or populous—Servia, has 
made under Prince Milosch, since the first insurrection of Czerni 
George. Walachia, Moldavia, and Bulgaria, are rich in resour- 
ces. Exeellent channels of communication with Hungary, 
Gallicia, and other States, are practicable by the numerous 
rivers which flow into the Danube. And a short, and by no 
means difficult, cut of some thirty miles from Risovata to 
Kustendje, would remove the mouth of the Danube far from 
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Russian obstruction. It would, at the same time, shorten the 
navigation of that future outlet for the industry of central 
{urope, by more than 250 miles; and bring its mouth, and con- 
sequently all its tributary streams, 150 miles nearer to Constan- 
tinople. Beds of coal are to be found in abundance along its 
banks ; and ere many years elapse, the steam-boat will be seen 
ruffling its now silent waters. Prosperity and common interests 
would fast cement the union between these tribes ; and by the 
formation of a new state from the chaos of barbarism, an addi- 
tional weight would be thrown into the scale of civilisation. <A 
check would be opposed to the encroachments of Russia, not 
only by the guaranteed limits of this new state, but by the exam- 
ple which a successful federation would hold forth to the distant 
and unconnected hordes dwelling upon the shores of the Euxine, 
and along the banks of the Bug and the Dniester. Even Poland 
might extort freedom by such an arrangement; while Austria 
would ever find a useful ally in the confederation, as well as a 
ready customer in her markets. 

On the other side of the Euxine, the re-establishment of an 
Armenian State, resting on the Caucasus, the Taurus, and the 
Caspian, would neutralize Russian intrigues in Persia, Syria, 
and Egypt. It would connect the East and the West, and replant 
civilisation in its infant seats. 

Egypt, meanwhile, would be compelled to follow whichever 
power held the command of the sea; and we imagine it would 
demand the exercise of a very gentle violence to urge Mehemet 
Ali to the consummation of the cherished object of his ambition. 
The Caliphate and an Arabian EF umpire have long floated before 
his wishful eye; and, in the event of a rupture, B: igdad and the 
Holy Cities would rapidly and irrevocably he rent from the 
Turks, and restored to the successors of the Saracens. Indeed, 
the answer of Ibrahim Pasha to those who, after the victory of 
Koniah, asked him how far he should advance, was abundantly 
significant, when he said—‘ As far as I can make myself under- 
* stood in Arabic.’ 

Nearer home, Greece would spre vad her wings and rise. The 
erection of that country into an independent state, Was a measure 
of justice ; and, like all just deeds, was an act of wisdom. An 
unequal struggle of eight years vindicated the patriotism of her 
sons ; and that ‘ untoward’ event—the glorious battle of Navarino 
—crowned their unflinching labours with independence. Unto- 
ward, indeed, it was, but not to this country, or to civilisation, 
but to the ambition of Russia, and to the despotism of Turkey. 
It confirmed the existence of a power which can counteract the 
practices of each. For, so long as good government shall subsist 
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in Greece, it will compel the Sultan of Constantinople to respect 
the feelings and privileges of his Christian subjects, under the 
penalty of their revolting ; and the Czar of Muscovy may discover 
that, by fomenting disses sions in Turkey, he is adding, not to his 
own dominions, but to those of his antagonist power in the South. 
Even now, should he bend Mahmoud to evil courses, he may 
press the Ionians, the Dorians, the Eolians, and the tribes of 
Macedonia, into a bond of strong and permanent union. And a 
still higher pressure might perchance arouse the powers of Eu- 
rope. We will not now stay to marshal the combatants; but a 
moment's reflection will suffice to show, that no sooner should 
Russia and Turkey make common cause, than their adversaries 
would place Greece, and the subjects of the old Greek empire, 
in opposing array. ‘The rallying cry would become Freedom 
and Christianity, against despotism and the code of Mohammed. 
On whichever side success should rest, the Turk would suffer. 
For if victory were to crown the liberal party, then probably the 
Greek would be enthroned at C onstantinople ; but if the Russian 
Eagle bore away the laurel leaf, then its talons would be as 
piercing and as strong on the shores of the Bosphorus as on the 
Baltie. 

The Hellenic federation is well fitted for extension; for it 
secures a firm basis on which to build, by the respect it shows for 
the self-government of the various little municipalities of which 
it may be composed. Adhesion is its constituent quality, and 
not fusion. We need not add, that it therefore presents fewer 
obstacles to increase of territory. We re joie e at this, for we own to 
strong predilections and an abiding faith in the fortunes of Greece. 
Our part, and that of the more civilised portions of Europe, is clear: 
we have to guard the intercourse, and to manufacture and supply 
the goods which the Greeks will distribute. The erent: 
position of the country, the facilities of her seas, and the love of 
gain and of enterprise inherent in her children, point out Greece 
as the free port, and the Greeks as the free mariners of the Levant. 
They will carry with them the blessings of commerce, which, 
while they s: atisfy present wants, ever create others, tending 
secretly, but consti intly to the union, to the industry, and the 
social Improvement of man, 

But these speculations are seducing us from the recollection 
that they can be realized only by the ruin of the Turkish power, 
and through the costly and chanceful operation of war. We have 
therefore no wish to press their consummation ; for we deprecate, 
and entirely disavow, the false and pernicious doctrine that war 
may be undertaken merely for the assumed benefit of humanity. 
We would not therefore bid for the purchase of a fanciful reor- 
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ganization of the Levant at the sad price of human blood. We 
prefer leaving things to their natural course ; satisfied that free- 
dom and justice have within themselves that intrinsic value, which, 
with fair play, will best work out their own progress. But, lest 
other powers should presume too much upon our pacifie views, 
we have thought it right to show what possibly might ensue, 
should the ambition of one state, and the perverse councils of 
another, drive matters to extremity. A contemplation of the 
forces that might be unchained, not only in the South but in the 
North, may abate the aspirations of Russia, and so best preserve 
peace. 

Many fortuitous circumstances have concurred to give to Rus- 
sia a casual supremacy in the North, which has led to an exag- 
gerated notion of her strength. At the close of the war in 1814, 
Russia, under the E zmperor Alexander, having long played with 
the national enthusiasm of the Poles, successfully re pulsed the 
French invasion, and led on the popular feelings of the Continent 
against the tyrannous usurpations of Buonaparte. She was then 
as popular as she was strong. But affairs have since changed 
greatly ; England and France, in despite of her Bourbons, soon 
assumed the lead on the liberal side; and Russia, too proud to 
follow in their steps, gladly threw her whole weight into the op- 
posite seale, and concocted an alliance, which, in derision, yet 
bears the name of Holy. ‘This eminently served the real pur- 
poses of her ambition. " It placed her at the head of a party to 
which her Government naturally belonged, and the late popular 
triumphs in France and other parts, have greatly contributed to 
the advancement of her pretensions. She herself, sheltered in 
snow and ignorance, laughs at the bugbear fear of a native 
House of Commons: but she knows full well how to play off 
that fear upon the Courts of Vienna and Berlin. By raising a 
hue and cry against the progress of liberal opinions, she plunges 
them into all the depths of Frankfort decrees, and the honours 
of a war against printers’ devils, professors, and universities. 
This conduct places them more or less at variance with their 
own subjects, and with the powerful Governments of England 
and France. It also propels or drifts them to the side of Rus- 
sia, who thus dexterously maintains a constant and confidential 
influence in their councils, and encreases that le: ning towards 
her, for alliance and support, which dates from the first partition 
of Poland. She diverts their attention from the ste althy steps 
with which she is foreclosing their dominions: or what is per- 
haps more effectual, she puts to silence their remonstrances. 
Were not the interests of humanity at stake, we might smile 
at the ingenuity with which she manceuvres this stalking-horse 
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of liberalism before the beguiled eyes of her credulous neigh- 
bours. Would they ney to us, we might be tempted to w hisper 
in their ears that there is less danger in this dreaded libe rality, 
than in the caeaidies intimacy of their despotic ne ighbour, 
who, by the extension of her territories, gradually tightens the 
coil she has formed around not the least vulnerable part of 
their dominions. ‘They would probably scorn our suggestions, 
and retort upon ourselves and upon France, the patience with 
which we have borne the tone of authority which this remote 
and least interested power has assumed in the negotiations of 
the South; while she has haughtily precluded us from any in- 
terference with her infractions of the treaty of Vienna in the 
North: they might point to Constantinople, and ask us, where was 
the influence which Sngland once possessed with her, so styled, 
ancient ally? In reply, we would tell them, that this country 
fully appreciates the blessings of peace, and of her own high 
station in Europe, and that therefore she entertains a wise repug- 
nance to committing the happiness of millions to the tender mer- 
cies of the sword. For the integrity of her own dominions she 
does not entertain the shadow of a shade of fear; neither has she 
any base and foolish thought of purchasing peace at the price of 
submission, which never yet insured it. ‘Therefore, whenever 
Russia shall make it appear, that the faith of treaties, or the 
honour and indepe ndence of this country, are compromised by 
an acquiescence in her arrogant prete nsions, from that hour she 
will be made to feel the power of Britain, even to the very core 
of her huge empire. 

‘These are lofty words; but none are more « “apab ‘le of estima- 
ting their truth and value than the present rulers of Russia. ‘They 
are well aware of the weakness of their own state, and of the 
dignified forbearance which has been maintained by this country. 
They know that their empire is an unwieldy mass, utte rly unfit for 
long-continued and distant wars. They know the extreme diffi- 
culty with which they scarcely overcame the feeble resistance of 
the Turks in 1828 and 1829: they have not forgotten their 
defeats in Poland. Even their armies, which are countless upon 
paper, are not so difficult to be numbered on the field: they are 
spread over an immense surface ; and, except the guards, are ill 
paid and ill disposed. Her commissariat and medical departments 
are searcely be ia appointed than those of the Turks. L-ven so 
late as her last ec: ampaign, when Mr Slade visited the Rus- 
sian quarters after the peace of Ac drianople, he met droves of con- 
scripts with marks printed on their bodies, and so dragged up in 


chains to reinforce this victorious army. Such gentle precautions 
prove at once the strong disposition to de 'sertion prevalent,in her 
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troops, and the reluctance to the military service reigning even 
amongst her serfs. And no wonder ; for the privations and miseries 
which this writer describes the men and officers as enduring, are 
such as would make the hardest heart recoil. Of the 40,000 
Russians who reached Adrianople in August, 12,000 lay dead in 
November; and of the 8000 who were left in the hospitals there, 
not more than 1500 quitted them alive. Mr Slade adds, * Flensthile 
to relate, they died of absolute want. In that severe winter, 
when the streets of Adrianople were deep in snow, those poor 
fellows lay on the floors of the vast wooden barracks without beds 
or bedding, though the bazaars would have furnished enough for 
20,000 men. On some days they had not fires to cook their 
soup, while the icy gales from the Euxine sung through the cre- 
vices of their hospital. It is said that the Empe ror shed tears on 
hearing of the distresses of his brave and victorious army. He 
‘had better have sent them roubles. Their diseases partly arose 
from the water they drank; spirits and wine were dirt cheap at 
Adri: anople, and yet not even a drop was served out to them. — 
(Vol. ii. p. 13.) On visiting the Russian quarters beyond the Bal- 
kan, he found one division of 15 9,000 men actually without ¢ a single 
medical attendant ;* while hendseds were daily disappe aring’ under 


‘ 


the combined influence of cold, famine, over-fatigue, and expo- 


sure to an unwholesome climate. An average of not less than 
50,000 men die annually in the Russian army, without counting 
those who fall by the casualties of war. The term of se rvitude 
is for twenty-five years, and no soldier can rise from the ranks, 
while all are subject to corporal punishment at the unquestioned 
order of every officer. Rigorous discipline, and an entire con- 
cealment of whatever occurs in other stations, indeed in other 
divisions of the same army, prevent the frequent mutinies from 
gaining too high a head; but such circumstances render the 
kee ping together of a large force for any length of time extwemely 
perilous. 

Surely these are not the elements with which Europe is to be 
awed in the present day ? Far from it. Russia is now, and has 
been, ever since the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, in a cri- 
tical and precarious state. She is surrounded by the smouldering 
vengeance of her mangled Polish provinces, in the treatment of 


The brother of General Montresor, the oe —_ with 
whom Mr Slade resided, was wasting from the effects of a Adrianople 
fever, and the only relief which could be obtained for him, consisted in 
his visitor taking notes of the symptoms of the disease, in order to sub- 
mit them to the surgeon of the Blonde at Pera.—Vol. ii. page 83. 
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which she calls forth the execration of mankind by her barbarities. 
She thus adds to the dee p. hatred with which the liberal nations of 
Europe regard her exercise of tyranny at home, and support of 
absolutism abroad. Indeed, her late conduct must render the more 
mild and enlightened of the despotic governments half ashamed 
of her alliance ; and it is far from improbable that their whispered 
remonstrances may have called forth the late lame apology for her 
policy a Poland. Were she now therefore to precipitate 
matters in ‘Turkey, she would lose much that she has already 
gained, aa consign to other hands the prey which on some 
future occasion she hopes to make her own. We do not therefore 
expect that her usual wariness will so far desert her as to tempt 
her into a war; but we fear that, by resorting to her wonted 
expedient of assuming a warlike attitude, she may be suffered to 
consolidate her authority in Turkey, and to obtain the recogni- 
tion and the privileges of a treaty she has surreptitiously wrung 
from the fears and the gratitude of the Porte. 

At all events, let her no longer be permitted to play off the 
Belgian question upon the patience of Europe. It has served her 
purposes long enough, and well enough. Under its shelter she 
subdued Poland. But the hour of transitory weakness is past, 
and our ministers may reap the recompense of the wise pa- 
tience with which they have conducted our foreign relations, 
France and England have both happily gone through their re- 
forms ; they are united in power, policy, and mutual esteem ; the °y 
‘arry with them a very large portion of the moral power of 
Europe, and no small share of its physical force. ‘The keys 
of mighty events are in their hands. Possessing this com- 
manding strength, it behoves them to use it with temperance, 
certainly, but with firmness also. Authority, as well as other 
things, can make herself wings and flee away. She remains long- 
est with those who best know how to use her. At present she is 
with the liberal side of the world; and it would seem that by the 
use of a firm tone, the aggressions and intrigues of the oppo- 


* We do not make these assertions unadvisedly, when we know that 
within these last twelve months, in this eighteen hundred and thirty-third 
year of Christianity, some 5000 children have been torn from their 
parents at Warsaw and its vic inity by Russian soldiers, and carried off 
in kebitkas (by cart load is) to w here their we ‘ping pare nts know not. 
The informant who aad this, saw three women in Warsaw who were 
pointed out to him as having made away with their children rather than 
part with them thus. As an exchange, 300, so called, schoolmasters, 
have been sent to teach the Poles to pray for the Emperor in Russian, 
and to learn the blasphemies of a catechism which makes a deity of the Czar. 
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site party may be checked, and war most effectually averted by 
looking it steadily in the face. 

The late rapid successes in Portugal have uncovered the skirts 
of certain intrigues of the Holy Alliance, which would fain have 
upheld Dom Miguel, the child of its dotage, but which, happily 
thwarted there, now seek, while they prolong the agony of that 
distracted country, to prepare a bitter cup for her neighbour 
Spain. Respect silences the indignation we might express at 
finding British names of honour mixed up with the dirty corres- 
pondence which has been exposed to the derision of the public. 
We will, therefore, pass it over, and leave to those concerned the 
humiliating task of reconciling their votes and speeches in Par- 
liament with their practices in secret. 

The prompt re-recognition of Donna Maria has been a wise 
and just measure, which may save Spain from the gulf that yawns 
beneath her. But more yet remains to be done : it is essential 
that the tone and interference of Russia should be abated; 
she is the head and front of the absolute party, and with her it 
becomes us therefore to deal. Now is the time, when Italy, Ger- 
many, and Poland are in a state which counsels prudence to those 
who would wish to continue to rule them. Let then the signal 
of the ascendency of a liberal policy be hoisted in ‘Turkey, where 
it has been most endangered. Let the protecting intervention of 
Russia be withdrawn from the shores of the Bosphorus as verily 
in deed as in word, Let her not be permitted to forestall the rest 
of Europe, and to make a province of ‘Turkey by the specious 
wording of a treaty; but let the advantages of commerce and of 
navigation, which she would appropriate to herself, be thrown 
open to the world at large; and let the liberal reforms which the 
Sultan Mahmoud has commenced, find agents more fit to carry 
them into effect than the Emperor Nicholas. 

But if Russia be obstinately proud, and resolve to make a stand 
at Constantinople, then a vigorous application of foree may pre- 
vent a prolonged and general war. We have already pointed out 
the methods by which she and her Turkish ally may be coerced. 
And we have small doubt that the damming up the Baltic and the 
Black Sea with our fleets, the destruction of her navy, and the 
annihilation of her commerce, which would be the easy and not 
expensive result of one campaign, would bring her to reason ; and 
the more so, as the first shot fired in the contest, would signalize 
the restoration of the kingdom of Poland. 

These are harsh courses, to which, as we have before said, 
we have no wish that Russia should compel us to resort. We 
prefer seeing Turkey, and Egypt, and Greece, march peaceably, 
and side by side on the road to social amendment. 
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i is undoubtedly true, that after a half century of profuse ex- 

penditure, and whilst the pressure of heavy taxation is well 
remembered, even when it has been removed or greatly diminished, 
all questions which relate to the income and expenditure of the 
country are still considered with the most intense anxiety. ‘The 
fetters which bound us to the earth may be withdrawn, or their 
weight considerably lessened, but the iron has entered into our 
souls, our bodies are still black and blue with bruises, and our limbs 
have not as yet recovered their natural elasticity. Under such 
circumstances, he who advocates the repeal of a tax must always 
possess a ce rtain degree of popularity. ‘The very announcement 
of his pr posi tion Is a promised bounty to a great mass of the 
community, from whose ranks he can command innumerable re- 
cruits. ‘The question, however, is, whether these recruits are en- 
listed fairly, and for an honourable service, or whether they are 
crimped under false pretences, and for purposes of hostility which 
cannot be avowed. ‘That some taxes must be raised for the public 
service, and for the payment of the national engagements, cannot 
be denied. It follows, that a line must be drawn somewhere, be- 
yond or within which, the ery fora reduction of taxation becomes 
either the signal for an honourable and just conflict, or the basest 
of all endeavours to rouse private interest into an abandonment 
of all patriotic principle and all public duty. 

These preliminary observations are indispensably requisite, in 
order fairly to consider, and Jus tly to estimate, the conduct of the 
present Government on subj jects of taxation. ‘They have resisted 
a proposition for the repeal of the Malt Duty ; they have resisted 
a motion for the reduction of the House and Window Tax ; they 
have been unable to abolish the Stamp upon Newspapers. ‘There- 
fore, it is said, they are the enemies of the farmers, they disregard 
the sufferings of the middle classes, and the 'y Oppose the progress 
and circulation of knowledge. ‘Those who originate these sepa- 
rate propositions begin their statements by undervaluing what 
has been done, and by exaggerating the imports ince of what is re- 
fused ; they close by a vehement personal attack upon the Govern- 
ment, for what they are pleased to designate a forge ‘tfulne ss of 
their promises to the pe ple, and a neglect of their public duties. 
In the se acc usations they Vy are ch ec ered and encoura ved by the meh 
who imposed, or who continued these very taxes; and, wherever 
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a demagogue comes forward to frame the indictment, there is no 
lack of a ‘Tory jury to find a true bill. 

Such are the party considerations—such are the miserable ex- 
pedients by which shallow adventurers seek to gain a low and 
bastard popularity, or by which selfish politicians seek to regain 
the power which they have lost. ‘The calm and reasoning people 
of England will not mistake sound for sense—they will discri- 
minate between invective and argument—they will appeal from 
declamation to facts. 

With these facts it is therefore most important that they should 
be supplied. If it be true that the Whig ministry have made 
no retrenchment—if it be true that they have not lessened taxa- 
tion—or if in repealing taxes they have been swayed by narrow 
and miserable views, then indeed we must admit that their cha- 
racters are gone; and that their claims upon the confidence and 
esteem of the people exist no longer. 

And, first, with regard to Expenditure. In the year 1817, 
the Finance Committee recommended that the annual estimates 
should be reduced to L.17,350,000; a sum which was exceeded 
by L.1,620,959 in the following year. Let us enquire whether 
the recommendation of that Committee has been attended to or 
has been disregarded. The estimates of 1833 are below the sum 
suggested in 1817, by no less an amount than L.2,727,981. But it 
will | be said that the estimates of 1817, which are here referred to as 
a standard, were framed by a ‘Tory Committee, and cannot there- 
fore be relied on as a fair test. Another authority must there- 
fore be sought for. ‘That authority may be found in the mem- 
ber for Middlesex himself. In 1821, he proposed his memorable 
reductions, and assigned the sum of L.18,849,130, as the proper 
limits of the si pplies of the year. The expenditure of the last 
year, so far hom reaching this amount, does not approach it by 
a sum of L.798,890; and “the difference as compared with the es- 
timates of 1833, will amount to a much greater sum. But anew 
class of objectors may rise up,—men who chiefly attribute these 
reductions to the acts of the late Government,—and the W higs are 
put a third time upon their trial. No plea of autrefois acquit is 
received; and the parties are again required to throw themselves 
upon their country. It, however, appears that the estimates for 
1833 are L.2,728. ,000 less than the average estimates for 1828, 
1829, and 1830; and are below the averages of 1825, 1826, and 
1827, by no less an amount than L.3,471,000. It is thus 
clearly proved that whether the appeal is made to the authority 
of the Finance Committee of 1817, to the authority of Mr Hume, 
or to the acts of preceding Governments, the triumph of the pre- 
sent Ministers is worse and complete. 

VOL. LVIII, NO. CXVII. K 
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The detail of these reductions would carry us to a greater 
length than suits the purposes of the present article, in which it is 
more important to deal with results than with the mode by which 
those results have been attained. Some explanation is, however, 
necessary, in justice to the subject and in justice to the Govern- 
ment. Irom the annual accounts of the increase and diminution 
of officers and salaries, it appears that the number of persons in 
the civil service reduced, in 1831 to 1832, has been no less than 
1265, and the amount of their salaries L.219,968. But it is alle- 
ged that this has been effected by the cruel sacrifice of the lower 
and more unprotected classes of public servants. A whole he- 
catomb of clerks has, it is said, been cruelly immolated, in order to 
propitiate that popular divinity which our present rulers are sup- 
posed to worship. ‘The wrongs of these injured men are feel- 
ingly described by certain ‘Tory writers, who sympathetically sigh 
for salaries reduced, fees abolished, and officers placed on the re- 
tired list. 

* Quid meruere boves, animal sine fraude dolisque, 
Innocuum simplex natum tolerare labores ? 
Quid meruistis oves, placidum pecus ?’— 


On whom, let us ask, does this ‘iron sleet of arrowy shower’ first 
fall?—-Why, on the very members of the Government them- 


selves. ‘Their first and most severe reductions were of their own 
salaries ; and those who, in more lavish times, were the ministers 
of the altar, feel a natural, if not a justifiable indignation at their 
successors, for despoiling of needless wealth and superfluous orna- 
ment those shrines to the service of which they desire most de- 
voutly to return. 

Again, if we consider an account presented to Parliament in 
the late Session, showing the amount of reduction effected on 
salaries exceeding, to the parties by whom they are enjoyed, the 
annual sum of L.1000, it will be seen, that on a charge of 
L..494,899, the reduction amounts to L.199,430; being a saving 
of about two-fifths, or 40 per cent. Entire Boards of Commis- 
sioners have been swept away, or reduced. ‘The Boards of Cus- 
toms and Excise have been reduced in number from twenty to 
twelve members. ‘The Boards of Stamps and Taxes have been 
consolidated. The Commissioners of Accounts, in Ireland, have 
been abolished. ‘The public services of the Commissioners of 
Hackney Coaches have been dispensed with. The Colonial 
Auditors exist no longer. ‘The Diplomatic Service is performed 
on salaries reduced by no less a sum than L.50.525. The clas- 
sical titles of our Consuls-General at Paris, Madrid, Washington, 
and Lima, have not protected them from total abolition, Even 
the Judicial Officers have not been spared, Chancellors and 
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Chief Justices have shared the fate of their fellow-men. Attorneys 
and Solicitors-General have lost their fixed salaries: the ‘ slash. 
‘ing hook’ of the Whig destroyers has been vigorously and un- 
sparingly wielded on all sides. 

Nor is this all; for, in addition to these reductions, another 
source of economy has been opened, In place of making new 
appointments, the list of retired and redundant officers has been 
resorted to, as furnishing the proper means of diminishing the 
‘dead weight,’ and of filling up vacancies in the public service. In 
1831, 220 such officers were brought forward, and that number 
was increased in 1832 to 248. ‘The merit of this course of pro- 
ceeding cannot be over estimated. All the selfish principles of 
ordinary politicians would have suggested a different course. Had 
private feelings influenced, or personal interests swayed, how 
easy would it have been to have filled up these vacancies in an- 
other and perhaps a more popular manner. But strict in adhe- 
rence to a severe principle of duty, the Government have perse- 
vered in recalling to the service those who had been placed on 
the retired list, and they have thus greatly reduced this branch of 
expenditure, though at the cost of some popularity. ‘This is the 
real and conclusive refutation of the charge so often repeated 
against the Whigs, of promoting their enemies, and disregarding 
the claims of friends. ‘They were forced to make their election ; 
they have pursued the course of reducing expenditure, and the 
temporary discontent which their conduct has excited will be for- 
gotten in the tribute of gratitude which honourable disinterested- 
ness deserves, and which it cannot fail ultimately to receive. 

Still, there are persons who, whilst they admit all these facts, 
have threatened to withdraw their confidence from the Govern- 
ment, because they resisted the propositions for reducing the 
Malt Tax, and for repealing the duty on Inhabited Houses. It 
has been already stated, that the wildest advocate for a repeal 
of taxes secures the huzzas, and frequently also the votes of 
the multitude whom he addresses. No topic so popular as his ; 
and many persons join in the cry from sympathy or other motives, 
who can have no possible interest in the result. It might not be 
Wholly impossible to procure a petition from the inmates of the 
Blind Asylum for a reduction of the duty on glass spectacles, and if 
an excise were still levied upon the leathern garments which were 
wont to clothe the nether parts of our hunting ancestors, a petition, 
complaining of this oppression, might peradventure be addressed 
to Parliament by our unbreeched countrymen in the Highlands. 
A tax is a common grievance—A tax-gatherer a common foe. 
Woe be to the wight, who, in or out of Parliament, ventures to 
defend the Customs or the Excise. As well might he hazard a 
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panegyric upon the cholera, or an apology for the plague. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to bear the mark of Cain on 
his forehead until the present times had proved that hatred for 
the office might be subdued by affectionate respect for the man. 
But let us examine whether the Government are as culpable 
as has been imagined in resisting the motions of those three 
paladins—the Knight of the shire for Lincoln, and his two 
brethren from the metropolitan districts. As long as the present 
Corn Laws subsist, is it not evident that the reduction of the 
Malt-duty must rather produce an increase of rent to the barley 
grower than any relief to the consumer? In this case, would not 
the relief have been most partial and unequal? Besides which, 
when it is remembered that the duty on malt was formerly as 
high as 34s. 8d., and that even in 1820, it amounted to 2Xs., 
whilst at present it does not exceed 20s. 8d.,—and when it is fur- 
ther recollected that the beer-tax, amounting to an additional 
duty of 31s. 11d., has also been repealed,—is it not plain that the 
reduction of the Malt-tax is not the financial proposition which 
ought to claim precedency in a question of relief ? 

The objections to the House-tax are, it is true, somewhat more 
numerous and more cogent. Its inequality, the severity with 
which it presses on certain districts, the vexatious surcharges 
and litigation which it produces,—these are evils of no common 
magnitude. But the question to be decided by the Government 
was not whether they should or should not propose the repeal of 
taxes ; the real question was, what repeal of taxes would be the 
most efficacious in giving relief to the people. Let us ask what 
are the classes which, under such circumstances, were entitled to 
the earliest and most favourable consideration? Undoubtedly 
the classes which are thie poorest and the most necessitous. Now, 
the number of inhabited houses in Great Britain amounts to 
2,846,179 ; the number of houses assessed is no more than 
430,000. Can it be denied that the inhabitants of the 2,415,000 
houses not subject to assessment, are poorer than the occu- 
pants of the 430,000 houses in charge of the tax-officers ?. Then, 
if poorer, they are more entitled to relief; and yet it is made 
a subject of complaint, that their interests were wholly sacri- 
ficed to the interests of their more wealthy and powerful com- 
petitors. It must not be assumed from hence, that at a fitting 
opportunity, it ought not to be the object of the Government 
to remove the cause of discontent and complaint to which a 
tax depending upon the doubtful principles of an arbitrary and 
unequal valuation must necessarily be exposed. All that is 
here contended for is, that to maintain that the Government has 
forfeited the confidence of the country by resisting the combined 
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attack of Sir John Key and Sir Samuel Whalley, during the last 
Session, is to reason unfairly, and to decide unjustly. 

We have defended the Government from the charges brought 
against them for what they have left undone ; but that which they 
have done has in these discussions too often been forgotten, and 
still remains to be considered, ‘The inconsistency and unreasonable- 
ness of human expectations, is never exhibited more strongly than 
on this very subject of the repeal of taxes. Whilst the t tax exists, 
how loud is the complaint, how numerous the petitions ! Chair- 
men are invited to preside, resolutions are framed with skill, and 
supported with an eloquence which, like the laughter of the gods, 
is unextinguishable. But no sooner is success secured, and the 
object of desire obtained, than a new chase is begun, and the 
same proceedings are renewed. ‘The principle of * how much 
‘ the wife is dearer than the bride’ is reversed. What was all at- 
traction whilst we wooed, is utterly neglected when won. Thus, 
though various duties have been successively repealed, it would 
appear from the debates in Parliament, and the arguments used 
out of it, as if all had been forgotten ; and as if eac h tax that was 
abandoned only furnished an additional argument for new claims, 
giving vigour for a renewed attack. ‘To those of the public who 
are disposed to act on sounder and juster principles, the following 
list of taxes, either reduced or totally repealed, becomes most 
important. It has appeared elsewhere ; but it cannot but be 
usefully reprinted, because in a very few lines it furnishes a tri- 
umphant reply to those unjust charges which attribute to the 
Whig Government a forgetfulness of their past professions, and 
an indifference to the wants, the feelings, or the interests of the 
people. 


Duty on printed cottons, Repealed. 

Duty on coals and slates, Repealed. 

Duty on candles, _ Repealed. 

Duty on hemp, . Reduced. 

Duty on drugs, " Reduced. 

Duty on tiles, ‘ ° Repealed. 

Stamp on marine insurance, . . Reduced. 

Advertisement-duty, 5 - Reduced one half. 

Stamp on fire-insurances on farming stock, Repealed. 

Small receipt stamps, ‘ . Repealed. 

Land-tax on personal estates, ‘i Repealed. 

Soap-duty, - Reduced one half. 

Duty on cotton wool, - Reduced. (This had been 
imposed in 1832.) 

Duty on pamphlets, : Repealed. 

House-tax on shops, .« “ Reduced one half. 

Duty on commercial travellers, Repealed. 
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Tax on clerks and book-keepers, - Repealed. 
Tax on overseers, warehousemen, and 

shopmen, , ; - Repealed. 
Duty on tax-carts, . ‘ - Repealed. 
Horse-tax on market gardeners, - Repealed. 
House-tax on L.10 houses, . : Reduced one-third. 
House-tax from L.10 to L.20, a graduated reduction. 


Now let us consider somewhat more in detail the principle on 
which these taxes have been selected. The evil effect of the 
duty on printed cottons is by no means re vm sented by the amount 
of £.555,000 which was received into the Exche quer. A gross sun 
of nearly L.2,000,000 was collected, and though the balance was 
paid back in the she ape of allowances and drawbacks, those who 
are practically acquainted with the trade are well aware how un- 
justly this sum was distributed ; and how frequently fraud, perjury, 
and corruption reaped a rich harvest by means of this complicates | 
system, and maintained a most unjust competition against more 
honourable and more scrupulous rivals. By this repeal a great 
trade has been set wholly free. ‘The millions of persons who are 
engaged in the cotton manufacture have felt a spring given to 
their industry ; and in the reduced price of produce every consumer 
throughout the empire has been directly benefited. In like man- 
ner, the total repeal of the candle-duty, and the reduction of half 
the duty on soap, has increased the comforts of e very cottager—and 
has enabled a given amount of wages to go further in his domestic 
expenditure. ‘he metropolis has obtained in the re peal of the coal- 
tax a relief approaching to half a million annually ; and those dis- 
tricts where trade and manufactures were de pressed by the want of 
fuel, are now relieved from that unjust indartificial ine nue ality, which 
added to the inconvenience of their natural position. The interests 
of British shipping have been considered in the reduction of the 
stamps on m: irine insurance, and of the Customs duty on hemp ; the 
interests of literature and of the press are promote ~<l by the reduction 
of the duty on pamphle ts and on advertisements. The large popu- 
lation engaged i in the manufacture of tiles are no longer left ex- 
posed to the risk of being driven to seek parochial help by the 
increased competition of untaxed slate. ‘The wishes generally 
expressed by the pub lic are gratified by the repeal of the smail 
receipt stamp. The farmer is allowed the use of his market 
carts without a vexatious contest with the surveyor and the 
district commissioners; and he is permitted to insure his stock 
from fire without being called upon to pay an enormous tax upon 
his forethought and prudence. Nor were the complaints made 
against the assessed taxes wholly disregarded or left with- 
out remedy. On the contrary, relief to the probable extent 
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of nearly half a million has been conceded ; and a choice has been 
made of those particular assessments which weighed upon men 
engaged in business and upon the poorer classes. With this view, 
the house-tax on all shops has been diminished 50 per cent; the 
tax paid by the L.10 householders has been reduced 334 per cent. 
All houses below L.18 in value have also received a progressive 
reduction—and the tax upon all servants connected with com- 
merce, trade, and manufactures has been totally abolished. 

All these reductions have been the work of less than three 
years; and it should be recollected that they have been effected 
without giving the slightest shock to public credit, It is by 
a reference to these facts that the Whig Ministry are enabled 
to repel the attacks of their Tory opponents—it is by these 
facts that they can refute the calumnies of the Radical faction 
— it is by these facts that they can justify the support given to 
them by their honourable and consistent friends. By an ap- 
pe “al to these facts, the government can also prove, that whilst 
in office as well as in opposition, they have been the steady and 
determined advocates of the real interests of the people—the sup- 
porters of free institutions—the faithful guardians of the public 
purse, and the assertors of the just principles of economy. ‘To these 
principles they stand pledged—for the sake of these principles 
they were alone justifiedin accepting or in retaining office. To these 
principles they are bound devotedly to adhere. But we trust they 
will never consent to sacrifice the real interests of the people, and 
their duties towards the C ame for the transitory possession of 
an unmerited popul: arity. Let them rather feel confidence that 
their cotemporaries, as well as posterity, will do justice to their 
motives and principles if they study to maintain undiminished the 
rights and liberties of the people, and the honour of the Crown— 
to preserve the national faith inviolate, and the efficiency of the 
publie service unimpaired, 





Art. VIII.— Great Britain in 1833. By Baron v’Havussez, 
I:x-Minister of Marine under King Charles X. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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I the golden days of the * Minerva Press,’ milliners’ apprentices 
* were brought up to believe that it was impossible for a 
novel to be so bad as not to be worth ten pounds. Since the 
above work has been lucky enough to find a publisher and trans- 
lator, purchasers and reviewers, a similar degree of yulgar inte- 
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rest would appear to be springing up in favour of national 
romances of a more questionable description. ‘The principle up- 
on which the new demand is expected to proceed is made evident 
enough. In the newspaper advertisements, with which the pub- 
lisher has lately baited his trap for the ingenuous public, we per- 
ceive that the book is called ‘ highly satirical,’ and that its writer 
is said to have been christened * Baron de Trollope.’ A reputable 
bookseller, by ushering his wares into the world with these specific 
recommendations, puts himself in the position of a literary pimp, 
who knowingly undertakes to trade on the bad passions of man- 
kind. The supposition it implies is as little flattering to our under- 
standing as to our taste. In the case of individual libels and carica- 
tures, there is one customer, whom their author imagines that he 
is generally pretty sure of; namely, the object of his scandal. If 
the same sort of curiosity is asce rtained to be equally powerful 
with reading nations, the nece ssity of importing this class of 
scribblers will not continue long. “Our native Grub Street will 
soon supply us, from its first floors, as well as its garrets, with 
Pillets and d’ Biassoos’ s of our own. 

We have had among us formerly in the imaginary visits of 
‘ Espriella’ and * Haji Baba,’ very clever dominos from Spain 
and Persia, ew persons are suflici iently masters of the moral 
and intellectual costume of another nation to maintain such a part 
with the grace and the correctness necessary for its effect. The 
complete absence in the present work of all the liveliness and 
urbanity usually attributed to a Frenchman, especially to a 
l'renchman of the old court, inclined us at one time to half sus- 
‘pect that some bungling imitator, ambitious of representing a 
lrenchman in E ngland, was seeking on this occasion, by the 
impudent assumption of a real character, to make up for the 
insipidity of his masquerade. It is too late, however, now to 
doubt that the volumes are entitled to the filiation which they 
announce. Their pretensions would otherwise have been long ago 
contradicted. It ought to be (and we are still confident that it 
is) exceedingly improbable that a gentleman of some sixty years 
of age, a late First Lord of the Admiralty and Cabinet Minister 
of France, should be guilty of so much impertine nee and folly ; 
but an accidental exception of this kind is a less incredible phe- 
nomenon than that any third person should have been at the 
trouble of forging so stupid an imposture in the name of Prince 
Polignac’s Ex-Minister of Marine. 

We e can assure Baron d’Haussez, that by this pub lication he 
has taken ample security against all such suspicions for the 
future. As long as there is any other name, wherewith a man 
may be accommodated, no unknown writer will be found tres- 
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passing upon his. By his own showi ing, he appears to be one of 
the incapable royalists of France, who, since the Restoration, have 
been quartered upon the provinces in successive subordinate 
employments. He was singled out at last for one of the highest 
offices in the state, either from the notoriety of his subservient 
ambition, or (as he says himself) from ‘ considerations of duty 
‘toa king whom one durst no longer serve.’ ‘This is his own 
justification of his appointment. Yet what a confession of the 
utter destitution of his party, and of the madness of the conspi- 
racy on which he was thus bribed to enter against the infant liber- 
ties of his country! It is impossible that an ignominious attempt, 
ending in discomfiture and exile, can have left him an impartial 
witness concerning the political views and temper of his country- 
men, or onthe character of aneighbouring people originally answer- 
able to E surope for the bad ex cample of a constitutional monarchy. 
Otherwise, it would be an unpromising prospect indeed for Eu- 
rope, if, on lifting up the veil from the internal life and future des- 
tinies of its two leading nations, the extreme contrasts, which 
alone the Baron finds there, should turn out to be the truth. In 
France, there are capital dinners, first-rate dancing, a genius for 
the fine arts ; all the charms of brilliant spirit and mobile imagi- 
nation ; but the scene is unluckily laid in the crater of a voleano. 
The converse exhibited by England represents the triumphs of in- 
dustry and of common sense, every thing substantial and compa- 
ratively secure, with only one small deficiency. Owing to our 
wretched cookery, and still more wretched taste,—to the dulness 
of our homes, to the noisy vulgarity of our amusements, to an 
essential incapability of the beautiful, grand, and true,—there is 
nothing, or next to nothing, in E ngland to enjoy. One country is 
worn out by friction, the other is overgrown by rust. 

The * Three Days’ are too constantly present to our author’s 
mind, not to disturb whatever little judgment he ever may have 
possessed. Ie reproaches our English system of education, per- 
haps with some justice, for its bigoted routine. The topic suggests 
to him immediately a comparison with France. ‘There, on the 
other hand, education deals only with general ideas and dangerous 
theories,—with an extensive knowledge difficult of application,— 
and w ith rounded periods arn “d from the schools to active life. 
His contempt for one system is less, however, than his spleen at 
the outrage which he has suffered from the other. * It must be 

‘ admitted, all considerations taken into account, that a student 
‘of Oxford is to be preferred to a student of the Polytechnic 
‘school.’ Nations might have conceived themselves to be tole- 
rably secure against the analogies of a cockpit. Far from it. 
Cock-fighting is said to be one of the amusements to which the 
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English people are most fondly attached; and he is at the pains 
of showing how ‘the details of a frivolous amusement contain 
* a sort of summary of their conduct throughout life.’ The step 
is shorter which carries the alarmed and figurative statesman 
back to the French Chamber. ‘The aspect ‘of a cockpit differs 
* from all assemblages that have pleasure for their object. He 
* who has not been present at the sittings of a certain assembly, 
‘ where graver interests are discussed, would find it impossible to 
* form an idea of the cries, the gestures, the applause, the blows, 
‘ the stamping and clattering which the spectators resort to by 
‘ way of expressing their impatience. ‘There are only wanting 
‘to complete the resemblance between a cockpit and the name- 
less chamber, those gross insults and menaces which are not 
allowed in the English assembly, In order to check the excess 
of turbulence, there is suspe nded from the ceiling, by means of 
a cord passed through a pulley, a large basket, intende d for the 
reception of disturbers who transgress the limits—for the rest 
extensive enough—assigned to ill breeding. France, which is 
‘so eager to model her institutions on those of Great Britain, 
should resort to this means, which, perhaps, would have more 
efficacy than a President’s bell.’ Speaking of our careless and 
ignoble manners in company, and of the good effect to which a 
sort of female censorship might be turned in keeping up the tone 
of cultivated society, the example of lrance, and its council of 
venerable ladies, occurs to him: but it is France—‘ as it was, 
* when a society really existed there.’ One of his greatest hor- 
rors is the daily press. Periodicals, with a longer period of ges- 
tation, it may be observed, are harmless. Here, again, he sees 
only with the eyes of an ex-minister of France :—‘ The English 
‘ press, following the example of that of France, has bounded 
‘ from the extremity to the head of popular opinion. That which 
* the press has alre ady done in F rance, with a little more time it 
‘ will do in England. Publie opinion does justice to the claims 
‘of both: yet publie opinion is no less the slave of journalism 
‘in London than in Paris.’ What may be the case of a nation 
not yet accustomed to free discussion, and with which witty 
words have alw ays had so much power, that the old regime ev en, 
was long ago called an absolute government tempered by epi- 
grams, we do not presume to say. On the folly of prejudging 
the case of England by the supposed precedent of France, it is 
enough that we refer him to the directly opposite conviction and 
authority of a more competent observer, namely, the American 
minister, Mr Rush. In fear of the military mania of France, Eu- 
rope has been more than once obliged to bind her over to keep the 
peace against other countries. The necessity intimated at present 
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is that of a strait-waistcoat, in order to protect her against herself. 
In England, individuals may be left alone by Government, i in the 
full confidence that reason, custom, imitation, instinct, patriot- 
ism, self-love, property, will be applied to the public interests. 
In France, ‘ these indefinable somethings,’ M. ‘Thiers, it seems, 
will find wanting, in any attempt to assimilate the municipal 
administration of the two countries. ‘ Since the people wish 
neither aristocracies nor social distinctions—since they do not 
even admit of intellectual superiority, they stand in need of 
energetic laws, magistrates invested with extraordinary powers, 
gen darmes, and spies, to control them. ‘This is a sad but in- 
dispensable condition of existence ; consequence of the 
systems adopted ; it is the counterpoise, however inadequate, of 
an independence which has exceeded all bounds.’ 

Baron d’ Haussez honestly acquaints us, that had a choice been 
left him, he should not have chosen England for his asylum. As 
it was, he was too happy to get even here. He arrived in this 
country, apparently for the first time, not only * with great un- 
* easiness, painful recollections, and an uncertain future, but with 

* prejudices which ill prepared him to be pleased with it. His 
subsequent experience has softened down these prejudices into 
what he ventures to call prepossessions. Occasionatly called up- 
on to use the language of censure, he declares, I shall never 
‘ give utterance to expressions which may call in question the 

‘ attachment I so unfeignedly entertain for the English nation, in 

‘return for the noble and generous hospitality of which I have 
* been the obje ct during my residence.’ Supposing this declara- 
tion to be sincere, the Baron has ce tainly a way of his own 
in paying compliments ; and he is equally original in his view 
of the little arts by which the communication of disagreeable 
truths may be m: ide a proof of genuine and manly kindness. The 
complacent assurance of having written up to the full extent of 
these amiable professions, will support him under his trials. When 
he learns that England is as ungrateful for his sayings, as France 
has been for his doings, he will be more convinced that nations 
are, at the present era, become impossible to please. 

The French Baron takes up the sneer of the German Prince 
(Piickler Muskau), on our love of titles. Prefix this qualification 
to your name, ‘ you are then sought for, preached up, lionized. 
© You become an object of curiosity that is looked at, studied, and 
* sometimes questioned to importunity ae pon a foreigner’s com- 
‘ plaisance in lending himself to this national habit, depends the 
sort of receiption he meets with.’ Visitors of this kind will do 
something (or we are indeed incurable) towards undeceiving us 
in respect of the presumption which we imagined their rank to 
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establish in their behalf. We shall know them better another 
time. It is impossible, without wading through these volumes, 
to understand how completely their writer has put an end to 
the credit on account, upon which his reception in society pro- 
ceeded. Surely, however, this reception cannot have been (ex- 
cept on the part of a few conservative dowagers) as extravagant 
as he is pleased to represent it. Enough, however, apparently 
has passed to make the poor old gentleman the dupe of some ex- 
traordinary delusion. * A continual alternation of visits, among a 
* numerous society, which appeared desirous to lay itself open to 
my observation, and of comple te seclusion, placed at my dispo- 
sal valuable materials, time, and solitude, to study and arrange 
‘them. I was in a new situation, stimulated by a something to 

which I was unaccustomed, and which extended itself to my 

moral and physical economy.’ The above paragraph is well 
worth the notice of any conjurer or quack-doctor arriving at a 
country village. The precise nature of the contemporary change 
in the Baron’s physical economy will be an interesting fact to 
phrenologists. ‘That his head was turned by these supposed at- 
tentions, is very evident. It is probable, also, that there may 
have been something of our friend Bottom’s transformation—an 
elongation about the ears. 

Alas for the poor people who have recourse to ‘ fashionable 
* novels’ in order to see how lords and ladies live. Baron d’- 
Haussez's view of English society, although verified by three 
years’ observation, is about equi ally correct. He is astonished 
at the mixture of ignorance and confidence manifested in our 
judgments concerning foreign countries—especially France. Yet, 
he has enabled us to return the compliment with interest. How 
much of this is to be attributed to the company he kept, and 
how much to his palpable unconsciousness of the positive out- 
line by which matters of fact ought to be distinguished—what 
amount of error belongs to a noble disdain for the drudgery of 
accumulating facts as the basis of general de ductions—and what 
are the blunders for which his translator* may be answerable, 
owing to an almost pardonable indifference to the author’s mean- 


ing—are questions as to which nobody will take the trouble to 
enquire. 
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* The translator is, we presume, answerable for the assertion, that 
abductions (meaning cases of seduction and crim. con.) are become less 
frequent—that it is usual among farmers to make division of the fields 
every four years (meaning a rotation of crops); as also for the Ameri- 
canism of agricultural theories ‘ eventuating’ in the ruin of the parties. 
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Ireland gets off more easily than the two other members of 
the British empire. It is left under a mist of vague words. In 
the case of any other traveller, we should be satisfied that the few 
commonplace generalities which the Baron devotes to that distant 
country were hearsay learning of the lowest kind. But his ob- 
servation, that in the great object of the Irish landlord—the 
diminution of the cost of labour—small farms have wholly disap- 
peared, is so characteristic of his best manner, that we receive it 
us internal evidencé of having been made upon the spot. 

The Baron goes more into detail in the case of Scotland, which 
he is predisposed to treat with tenderness, in consideration of its 
connexion with the House of Stuart. He has a chapter upon 
Kdinburgh, very complimentary to the grandeur, variety, and 
beauty of its aspects ; but in which he is as unfortunate in his 
descriptions, as he is unfounded in some of his recitals. ‘The 
veneration evinced towards the Bourbon exiles, during their resi- 
dence in the palace of the Stuarts—the sense of a public calamity, 
felt alike by men of all parties, and all religious beliefs, at the news 
of their intended departure—the desolation manifested through 
Edinburgh on the day of separation,—are statements of the same 
degree of correctness with that in which we are told, that ¢ you 

* reach the old in passing from the new town, either by crossing 

‘a bridge thrown over a river, or by a steep descent!’ ‘The small 
scene got up for the occasion by a few compassionate burghers, 
and enacted by themselves for their own special delectation, but 
of which the great bulk of the inhabitants knew nothing, and cared 
less, afforded certainly but a scanty basis for this piece of romance. 
The people of Paris are too well informed, to view it otherwise 
than with derision. His historical approximation will be equally 
thrown away upon both countries. ‘The comparison of the recep- 
tion given to James II. at St Germains, with that of Charles X. 
at Holyrood, is meant to be a cutting contrast between Louis 
XIV. and William IV.,—an absolute monarch and a constitu- 
tional king—the sumptuous courtesy of the seventeenth century, 
and the brutal indifference . our own. Does he not know the 
nature of the claims which James had upon Louis? Also the 
political use which Louis made of James in furtherance of their 
common cause? Besides, did he never hear of the contemporary 
jests which the courtiers of Versailles even then could pass on a 
bigot who had lost three kingdoms for a mass ? 

Want of se nse, especially when accompanied with gosling airs 
of superiority, is a great offence in a traveller. Want ‘of accuracy 
greater still, But there is an absence of gentlemanly feeling 
which is perhaps the worst of all. Of this no man, with or with- 
out a title, ex-minister or ex-gentleman, ever gaye more decisive 
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proof than what disgraces Baron d’ Haussez’s chapter on Abbots- 
‘ into which, by his own account, he begged his 
way by messages of importunate curiosity. The general system 
of society, in any country, is open to all mankind, and a cynic may 
ride rou vhshod over it at his pleasure. A stranger also is perfectly 
at liberty to reproach a nation with its absurdities—with that, for 
instance, (if he so considers it,) of the fanatical enthusiasm into 
which, the Baron says, we broke out on the death of Sir Walter 
Scott. ‘The guest of a man of genius, however eminent for his 
colloquial powers, is perhaps also farther privileged to expose him- 
self, by telling the world that he has discovered his host to be defi- 
cient in ‘ extensive views, and in the faculty and the habit of con- 
* versation. But this is the extremity to which the license of 
gossiping garrulity can be carried. ‘The shadows of sickness, soon 
destined to be mortal, had already descended on that illustrious 
home. A consideration of the filial anxiety, by which a daughter, 
who has since followed her father to an early grave, must under 
the circumstances have been absorbed, would not be wanted, one 
should have thought, by even an ex-minister of Otaheite, to shield 
a lady from the following i impertinence: * At this interview, Miss 
‘ Scott, who, though her mother was a Frenchwoman, does not 
* speak our language, evinced no inclination to contribute, even in 
her own, toa conversation which her father strove to keep up by 
commonplace remarks.’ Afterwards, * on entering the drawing- 
room, I found Miss Scott in a most elegant dress, which appe ared 
to have exercised a very favourable influence on her manners to- 
* wards the company. Eve ry one is interested in protecting the 
inside of a private house against such insolence. After this, that 
Baron d’Haussez should talk of Vandals! That he should set 
apart a separate section for anatomizing the canaille ! In case his 
master ever sends him back to England, we trust our ladies will at 
least cease to trouble him with those questions, of which foreigners 
have, it seems, to run the gauntlet. Let them take care also, to 
turn their backs upon him, before he comes near enough to risk 
the repetition of an observation which we shall not here recite. 
England is the Baron’s cheval de bataille. There is nothing con- 
nected with it, on which he has nota word to say. It is unfortunate 
that the measure of his words is invariab ly out of all proportion to 
the i importance of the subject ; nor is there one occasion on which 
his opinion can be seriously and safe ‘ly recommended to a reader. 
We may be too ignorant of irrigation, and may neglect to breed 
different sorts of horses for different sorts of labour ;—the admi- 
nistration of our hospitals, our prisons, and our poor, may be more 
expensive, less acceptable to the individual, and less ‘useful to 
society than the corresponding systems adopted in France ;—but 
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we must have better authority than the Baron’s for the respective 
facts. ‘The apparent permanence of our institutions has gone a 
good way towards softening his heart towards them. But many 
sins indeed would that one virtue be called upon to cover, in 
case his chapters upon the administration of justice, and on the 
English clergy, were not a mass of as monstrous and turbid mis- 
representation, as ever issued from the lowest gutters of the 
radical press of London or of Paris. There seems to be but little 
on which he can flatter us in our institutions, except their perma- 
nence. ‘They are inconsistent in themselves, and obviously de- 
fective in their organization; so that our conceit in our freedom 
is reduced to this,—that while we are subject to a shapeless mass 
of tyrannical and absurd laws, we can see the King pass by us 
and are not obliged to make him a reverence. ‘The character of 
permanence in our Government he attributes principally to the 
grave character of the nation.—* Happy effect of the empire of 

* custom, amongst a grave and reflecting n:tion, which has had 
* the wisdom, up to the present time, neither to examine nor 

*‘ discuss its manners and constitution, which has consequently 

‘ preserved both from change.’ If this were the office of that 
good sense to which he bears testimony in the most sensible 
passage in his book, it would ill deserve his praise of being a pre- 
cious gift,—the first condition of happiness to nations as well as 
individuals. ‘The good sense displayed by the body of the people 
on the Reform bill, was something better than a sluggishness 
which would not enquire into, and a stupidity which could not 
discover the defects, either of ourselves or of our institutions. 
The encouragement to be derived from this great example is not 
the less real and reasonable, because the passage which notices it 
is in contradiction to the gloomy prognostications elsewhere scat- 
tered over the work. «Accordingly, we are witnesses to the 

* maturity of reflection displayed by the national character, ata 

‘ moment when it is beset on all sides by the fury of passions on 
‘the watch to invade it. How soon it recovers from emotions, 
* the effects of which it could not altogether resist ; how soon it 
* returns to what it was before ; and how, when obliged to move 
* onwards, it cautiously treads the unknown soil before it!’ 
He need not cry, ‘woe to England,’ the day when her electors 
become too honest to sell themee! ‘Ives, and her senators too wise to 
buy her voters ; for a revolution will be then at hand—popular 
returns and pure de ‘mocracy. Does he find no antidote in ‘a 

* powerful and truly patriotic aristocracy, rooted in popular affec- 
* tion, and in the institutions of the country, as in the feudal times, 
* and imparting to the people, that habit of confidence in the 
* superior classes, which disposes their minds to a complete sub- 
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‘ mission.’ ‘There are incidental admissions enow on other points 
to satisfy any reasonable person, that the anticipated death- 
struggle between indigence and property, is not yet at hand in 
England. ‘Inno kingdom,’ says he, ‘ does such a wide-spread com- 
* petency prevail. . . . . Every artisan reads the newspaper at 
* breakfast, but w oie not the less on that account, owing to a sub- 
é eudination to authority, converted not only into custom, but into 
‘law..... I agree that England is the country where every man 
‘ knows his own business best.’* 

Baron d’ Haussez, we are satisfied, has nobody but himself to 
thank for most of the wonderful things he saw in England, and 
the more wonderful conclusions at which he sometimes arrives 
concerning them. But still he must have been a little unlucky on 
the whole, i in the company into which he fell. Where can he have 
been dining, when creams disappeared before the roast was thought 
of ? when the host was constantly struggling to load his plate with 
insipid vegetables ? and every guest attac ed, without offering to 


his neighbour, the dish before him? What were the familics, 
where a sister hurried into the dance, with her sexagenary partner, 
within a fortnight of her brother’s death? or, where he saw a 
family meeting ‘of a sister, brother-in-law, nieces, and nephews, 
so perfectly unacquainted, as to wait for formal introductions to 
each other? ‘This, observe, is said of those very English, whose 


* The apprehension of a death-struggle betwixt wealth and indigence, 
or an alarm, even in America, of the views of civil polity adopted by the 
Workies, is, we are persuaded, as great a delusion as the views which the 
parties are said to entertain. The rich may be easily enough ruined, 
but it is not so easy to turn their ruin to the benefit of the poor. How 
are the poor of France the better off for the confiscations of the property 
of the nobility and the clergy, and for laws aiming at compulsory equa- 
lity ? England i is distinguished for the amount of its wealth and ¢ its wide- 
‘spread competency.’ Yet at what an early point that competency stops, 
on any scheme of a division of property—how short a way that wealth 
would go, appears by an interesting statistical return lately made to 
Parliament. The number of persons keeping one male servant during 
the ten years ending in 1830, was saaiutaalie progressive. In 1830, it 

was 41,699; those keeping two, were 13,900; those kee ping eleven and 
upwards, 4285. The total number of persons keeping male servant 
are only 86,152. Persons keeping one four-wheel carriage, in 1830, are 
19, 417, (being a decrease of near 4000 below the year 1829, and only a 
little in advance of “eet those keeping two, are 5173 ; nine and up- 
wards, 14 ;—the total, 25,992. Persons keeping one horse, are—127,050; 
two, 30,909; twenty and upwards, 1214 ;—total, 186,676. Persons 
keeping dogs, 350,512. 
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minds, he elsewhere tells us, are formed § in the bosom of their 
* families, to which they are never strangers.’ 

We will string together a few of the Baron’s remarkable obser- 
vations. The effect of primogeniture has been, in a few generations, 
to throw the whole fee of the soil into a very small number of hands. 
Gretna Green marriages are the singular privilege of a family 
of blacksmiths. The nature of the English law prevents the 
possibility of an heiress. Marriages, therefore, proceed upon 
other considerations, (such as beauty and connexion,) and are in 
general productive of happiness; though, from the nature of the 
people or of the relation, ‘in none is there found any lively 
* pleasure.’ This happiness, to be sure, is not romantic and over- 
wrought; for ‘the happiness of Englishwomen is complete, 
‘when they see a long article in the newspapers, composed by 
themselves, or by an officious friend, and paid for as an advertise- 
ment, informing all London and all England of the most mi- 
nute details of the fétes they have given.’ The churches and 
the religious observances of England are increasing in direct 
proportion to the religious indifference of other countries; and 
yet the religion of our ladies mainly consists ina neglected Bible, 
on a bedroom table. The difficulty in adopting our author's 
views is occasionally aggravated by the choice he gives us of 
opposite assertions. An Englishman (for instance) travels with 
opinions already formed, and a firm resolution to imbibe no others 
inconsistent with them; he advertises his wish to bend the cus- 
toms of every country he visits to those of England; yet, strange 
to say, the first endeavour of these same Englishmen, on landing 
upon a foreign soil, is to efface all impression of their distinctive 
nationality! Again, our women are said both to lose the tastes 
of their youth and also to retain many of them to old age. Their 
lives are passed in the society of their husbands, and yet their 
husbands are almost constantly absent at the clubs! ‘The va- 
riety and entertainment which other people seek in the exercise 
of their imagination, the English look for in change of place. 
Comfort is a word never uttered by the lower classes. It 
means luxury among the wealthy ;-and in the middle classes, 
it is a heavy well-stuffed arm-chair in which the master of the 
house goes to sleep after dinner. Our household arrangements 
have no other merit, but being clean. ‘Thus we are driven out 
of doors for our pleasures, in spite, too, of our climate. Among 
these the first place is given to horse-racing, field-sports, and 
cock-fighting. The accuracy with which the sketch of these 
national pursuits is taken, and their degrees preserved, is in 
keeping with his statistical and political observations. Melton 
is described as situated in a mouptainous and woody coun- 
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try. Steeple-chases are, above all, the mania of manias—one 
of the great efforts after originality with which we labour to 
diversify our routine. A foreigner would suppose that the whole 
nation was employed in hunting, as in the time of the ancient 
Britons. ‘ The passion of sporting is universal in England. 
* From the man of rank and fortune, who devotes to it consider- 
* able sums, and almost all his time and thoughts, even to the 
* farmer,—who, not content with unyoking one of the horses which 
* draws his plough, and thereby augmenting the number of sports- 
* men, is also satisfied that his well-tilled fields will be thoroughly 
‘overrun by one hundred horses,—all are enthusiastic in this 
* kind of pleasure. Ladies take great interest in listening to the 
‘ recitals of the chase, nor is the time given by infants to this 
* amusement considered as thrown away.’ 

The malicious prayer that one’s enemy would but write a book, 
was never more thoroughly answered. ‘The Baron’s enemies must 
have been praying, and the Lord has delivered him into their 
hands. We wish his friends, especially the English cicerones, 
who have had the honour of bear-leading him about, joy of their 
sapient guest. Even the royalist old ladies of the Faubourg 
St Germain, must be wishing by this time that he had been shut 
up with his colleagues at Ham, instead of making himself, and 
their ancient cause, ridiculous in England. Is it possible that he 
can be at all a fair specimen of the administration of which he was 
amember? In that case, the greatest believers in the verity of 
the maxim, ‘ how little wisdom governs the world!’ will admit 
the Polignac experiment to have been somewhat in the extreme. 
It is very evident that the government of Louis Philippe may al- 
low him to return with perfect safety. If France, oe is 
resolved to have done with him, it seems that he is not yet done 
with France. There is more mischief brewing by him against 
that unhappy country. Not content with enli Shtening the world 
on the real nature of English understanding, esta and insti- 
tutions, he has been busy composing Memoirs of the late events 
in France. What an enviable addition they must prove to that 
department of literature in which the French already are so 
rich! Unluckily it is thought necessary to keep them in his port- 
folio for the present. This communication can be only made for 
the express purpose of mortifying a rebellious generation. On 
further consideration it is probable that he will relent, and mode- 
rate the punishment within some reasonable limits. 

The penalty of exile, which the Baron appears to have felt the 
most, is the loss of Paris dinners, ‘To enjoy one’s self at 
* table is in France an axiom of good sense and good company. 
* In England, on the contrary, to eat to live, seems to be the sole 
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‘object. There the refinements of cookery are unknown. It 
‘is not in a word a science.’ One should have expected that a 
man, who had just run away from the terrors of the guillotine, 
might have contrived to rough it upon a beefsteak, and a bottle of 
Port. This is, however, one of the trials, to which a philosopher 
ought not to be required to submit. Tor every thing else the 
Baron is prepared to retreat upon himself. Witness the com- 
placent spirit in which he winds up his satire on the country, 
that was affording him an asylum, by a chapter of solemn 
panegyric on his own merits. A topic which Bolingbroke, 
under similar circumstances, had adorned with all his eloquence 
— the philosophy of exile’ — is.made by him an occasion for ta- 
king his own worshipful magnanimity out an airing, accompanied 
by a long retinue of perfections. ‘The wounds of disappointed 
honour are fortunately much more within the reach of his philoso- 
phy, than those which a French gastronome is doomed to un- 
dergo from our barbarous hospitality. The blame in this case is 
readily thrown upon the public. ‘* After sacrificing your health 
‘ inits service, you may see the most insignificant of your labours 
‘ preferred to your noblest conceptions, and frequently a cox- 
‘comb or an idiot to yourself, who are neither!’ The philoso- 
phical resources of which our author isin possession, must be in- 
valuable under his present circumstances. The sooner he enters 
upon the absolute repose to which he regards himself entitled, the 
better. The age which he admits that he has reached, when, 
‘weary of every thing, what one deems the best part of a plea- 
‘sure is the end of it, and when the summary of an amusing 
‘ day is sleep,’ is evidently not the age at which a national censor 
should first set out upon his labours. 
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Art. IX.—A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir Joun F. W. 
Herscuet, Knt. Guelp., F.R.S.L. and E., Correspondent 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, &c. (Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 12mo. London: 1833. 


N° one who is in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
science of the age, or its history, can require to be told that 
a Treatise on Astronomy, by the very eminent author of this 
volume, must necessarily possess very unusual claims to attention. 
Such claims the present work does possess, in a very remarkable 
degree ; and yet, excellent and able as it is, we confess that the 
pleasure we have experienced in perusing it, has not been unmin- 
gled with some feelings of disappointment and regret. It is 
unnecessary for us to say how much importance we attach to the 
general diffusion of sound scientific knowledge among all classes 
of the community ; nor are we insensible to the fact, that those 
who have made the greatest advances in science, are the best able 
to explain and elucidate its principles (for it is only by a very 
varied and extensive application of the principles of a science that 
the most advantageous method of presenting them can be discover- 
ed); yet we cannot help feeling that a work, if not quite as good 
as the present one, at least as good as the occasion demanded, 
and equal to all the purposes which this proposes to accomplish, 
might have been produced by a far inferior man ;—and that the 
proper position of Sir John Herschel is at the head of those who 
are nobly, though it may be silently, and without notice, endea- 
vouring to extend the present limits of human knowledge, instead 
of falling back into the ranks of those whose office it is to herald 
the triumphs of science, and point out its treasures and results to 
the admiration of the vulgar. 
At the present day, we admit, when, in consequence of the 
0 advances already made, discoveries of any value are not to 
> hoped for, without the sacrifice of much time, and the toil of 
prolonged and arduous labour, the inducements to descend from 
the airy summits of abstract science and original speculation, 
to the level at which the great body of the reading public can 
appreciate and applaud, are peculiarly great. Philosophers, like 
other writers, naturally wish to be read, and to have reputation ; 
and reputation, as was remarked by D’ Alembert, depends more on 
the number than the merit of those who praise. Nevertheless,— 
and it may be some consolation to such as neglect immediate 
fame in pursuing the more arduous path to glory—the annals of 
science testify in every page, that no reputation, however brilliant, 
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can be permanent or durable, unless founded on useful discover- 
ies, and a real extension of the circle of knowledge. Amidst the 
numbers panting for literary distinction, there is no want of those 
who are capable of developing discoveries already made, and of 
bringing them down to the level of the multitude ; but it is not 
by such labours that even minds of the highest order may hope 
to raise to themselves a durable monument. ‘The reputation of 
Euler would have been equally great though he had never writ- 
ten his once celebrated Letters ; nor would that of Laplace have 
now been less though he had not been the author of the Systéme 
du Monde, transcendent as its merits are. 

It may be urged, however, that since the diffusion of just and 
sound views of the natural world has a direct tendency to exalt 
both the moral and physical condition of mankind, those, there- 
fore, who promote that diffusion, and especially those who, already 
crowned with the honours and renown of scientific discovery, 
descend from a lofty and hardly-won eminence to assist, by the 
influence of their name and authority, as well as by their actual 
labours, in instructing their fellow-creatures, may justly claim, 
like the inventors of the useful arts in ancient times, to be ranked 
among the benefactors of the human race. ‘There is truth in 
this; and we are far from wishing to detract from the extent 
of the obligation the world owes them: yet, if it were proposed 
to employ the whole disposable talent of the country in the way 
that would be most advantageous for the general advancement 
and diffusion of science, it would be material to assign to each 
individual labourer the part most nearly proportioned to his 
powers; and he would, we think, have singular notions of eco- 
nomy, who, in making such allotment, would assign to Sir 
John Herschel the part of writing an elementary treatise on 
Descriptive Astronomy. In short, we should have been more 
pleased to contemplate him pursuing the track of original disco- 
very and speculation, engaged in adding new truths to the exist- 
ing stock, or linking them with theory, and leaving them to find 
their way to the drawingroom as they best might. 

Astronomy has been regarded in all ages as the first in impor- 
tance of the physical sciences. For this distinction it has been 
partly indebted to a dim perception of its connexion with some of 
the most important interests of mankind, but still more to the 
peculiar and imposing nature of the objects and relations it brings 
under our view, and the hold which it takes of the imagination 
in the sublime ideas of order, space, and time, with which it pre- 
sents us. Even the more obvious phenomena of the heavens,— 
the diurnal revolution, and the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
while they fill the ignorant with wonder and admiration, are sub- 
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jects of contemplation to which the most enlightened can always 
turn with new pleasure. But the pleasure is vastly increased 
when science, having dispelled the illusions of the senses, has 
made us acquainted with our true place in the system; and, 
having taught us to take our stand on the sun, exhibits to us the 
different planets and satellites performing their various convolu- 
tions in perfect harmony and order, under laws which enable us 
to compute the position of any member of the system at any 
period of time, past or future, with unerring certainty. Nor does 
the wonder cease here; the imagination, soaring ‘beyond the 
solar system, views, in the countless myriads of stars that be- 
spangle the sky, so many suns similar to our own, and perhaps 
surpassing it in splendour and glory; each probably attended 
with its train of planets and their accompanying satellites, and 
placed at distances from each other, which it is impossible for 
the imagination to conceive, or language to express. ‘The study 
of the heavens has, therefore, at all times kept pace with, and 

marked the progress of civilisation ; and since the practical advan- 
tages of astronomy have been fully recognised, every effort of 
genius, and every resource of art has been | exhausted in attempts 
to bring it to perfection. 

In our own country, Practical Astronomy has always been cul- 
tivated with a zeal and success commensurate with the importance 
of the science as a branch of human knowledge, and the great 
maritime interests depending on it. But at no period of its 
annals has there been a greater zeal manifested, not only to 
extend observations of all kinds, but to give them a degree 
of accuracy and precision formerly unattempted, than during 
the last twenty years. Much of this increased ardour may be 
ascribed to the great perfection at which theory has arrived, and 
which requires the most exact and delicate observations ; but it is 
doubtless owing still more to the freedom of continental inter- 
course, which has brought the instruments and methods of ob- 
serving practised in different countries into direct comparison, and 
established a rivalship among artists and astronomers. But what- 
ever the propelling cause may be, Practical Astronomy has 
undoubtedly, to the full, participated in that general and rapid 
movement in advance, by which all the branches of Natural 
Philosophy have been so signally benefited within the present 
century; and, at this moment, astronomers all over the world 
seem to partake of the influence of that excitement which is felt, 
when a great and important object, long and anxiously sought 
after, is at last perceived within our power, and requires only an 
additional effort to be secured for ever. 

Itis always interesting to watch the current of human thought, 
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and to observe the direction that scientific pursuits are taking ; 
yet, if we look only to practical utility, we shall hardly persuade 
ourselves that the multiplication of observatories and astronomi- 
cal observations, so loudly proclaimed as objects of national im- 
portance, and deserving of national support, are likely, in the 
present state of Astronomy, to be productive of any great advan- 
tage. In a practical point of view, the ultimate object of Astro- 
nomy is to make a Nautical Almanac—such a one as has at 
length appeared under the learned and skilful superintendence of 
Lieutenant Stratford ; at least, its highest aim is to produce per- 
fectly accurate tables ; and for this purpose very numerous obser- 
vations are by no means requisite. The elements of Astronomy 
are not now to be formed. The lunar and planetary theories 
may be considered as perfect; and the tables give the places of 
the sun, moon, and principal planets, for years in advance, with 
a precision at least much superior to what can be obtained from 
any instrument capable of being used at sea. The right-ascen- 
sions of a sufficient number of stars, indeed of all the conspicu- 
ous ones, have been well determined, and their places require 
only to be verified from time to time, to guard against the effects 
of proper motion ; and the constants, as they are called, of refrac- 
tion, aberration, and parallax, which are employed in the reduc- 
tion of the observations, are perhaps not susceptible of more 
minute determination. Under these circumstances, all that re- 
mains to be done is to keep up the accuracy already attained, 
and to observe the effects of the perturbations as they are slowly 
developed, in order to obtain such corrections as time will indi- 
cate for the masses and other data on which the analytical theor 
of the world is necessarily built. For these purposes, one well- 
furnished observatory in a country, with the requisite establish- 
ment of computers, is perfectly adequate. All the corrections 
which the elements of the solar system are capable of receiving, 
must be obtained from a systematic course of observations, such 
as can only be made at a fixed or national observatory ; and 
which, if well made at one place, it would be needless to repeat 
at another. 

As to the other purposes to which observers now aspire,—such 
as the discovery of shifting and revolving stars, and those changes 
of position or appearance which the excellence of modern tele- 
scopes have revealed in the heavens, —it is evident that the chances 
of success must be in proportion to the extent of means employed. 
What future discoveries or accessions to science may ultimately 
arise from the active prosecution of many of these researches, it 
is in vain to attempt to conjecture, At present, however, they 
are only speculative and philosophical,—objects of curiosity 
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rather than objects of science, and may fairly be abandoned to 
the care of the amateur. 

The long series of connected truths which compose the science 
of Astronomy, have been evolved from the ¢ appearances ¢ and ob- 
servations by calculation, and a process of reasoning entirely geo- 
metrical. It was not without reason that Plato called geometry 
and arithmetic the two wings of Astronomy; for it is only by 
means of these two sciences “that we can give a rational account 
of any of the appearances, or connect any one fact with theory, 
or even render a single observation av ailable to the most com- 
mon astronomical purpose. It is by geometry that we are en- 
abled to reason our way up through the : apparent motions to the 
real orbits of the pk inets, and to. assign their positions, magni- 
tudes, and eccentricities. And it is by the application of geome- 
try—a sublime geometry, indeed, invented for the purpose—to 
the general laws of mechanics, that we demonstrate the law of 
gravitation, trace it through its remotest effects on the different 
planets, and, comparing these effects with what we observ e, de- 
termine the densities and weights of the minutest bodies belong- 
ing to the system. ‘The whole science of astronomy is in fact a 
tissue of geometrical reasoning, applied to the data of observa- 
tion ; and it is from this circumstance that it derives its peculiar 
dhavacter of precision and certainty. ‘To disconnect it from geo- 
metry, therefore, and to substitute familiar illustrations and 
vague description for close and logical reasoning, is to deprive it 
of its principal advantages, and reduce it to the condition of an 
ordinary province of natural history. Sir John Herschel is of 
course by far too well acquainted with the nature of astronomical 
ev idence te giv e any countenance to the notion that Astronomy 
can be either adequi itely taught or understood by mere descrip- 
tion and illustration. On the contrary, while he states candidly, 
and without pretension, the nature of ‘his own work, he calls our 
attention, in the most pointed terms, to the only channel through 
which admittance can be gained to that hi; gher and more satis- 
factory science which traces the phenomena to their causes, and 
deduces from them the general laws of matter and motion : 


‘ After all, we must distinctly caution such of our readers as may 
commence and terminate their astronomical studies with the present 
work, (though of such, at least in the latter predic ament, we trust the 
number will be few,) that its utmost pretension is to place them on the 
threshold of this particular wing of the temple of science, or rather on 
an eminence exterior to it, w hence they may obtain something like a ge- 
neral notion of its structure ; or at most, to give those who may wish to 
enter, a ground-plan of its accesses, and put them in possession of the 
pass-word. Admission to its sanctuary, and to the privileges and feel- 
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ings of a votary, is only to he gained by one means,—a sound and suffi- 
cient knowledge of mathematics, the great instrument of all exact enquiry, 
without which no man can ever make such advances in this or any other 
of the higher departments of science, as can entitle him to form an indes 
pendent opinion on any subject of discussion within their range. —P. 5. 


These are just and important observations, and deserving of 
serious attention; but we fear the reader, in admiration of the 
splendid and gorgeous, though exterior, view of the temple here 
set before him, will only be too apt to rest satisfied with the 
position he has already attained ; and that he will not be the more 
melined to encounter the difficulties of a farther progress on 
account of having proceeded so far by so smooth and easy a path. 

But geometry is not only the instrument of astronomical inves- 
tigation, and the bond by which the truths are enchained to- 
gether,—it is also the instrument of explanation, affording, by the 
peculiar brevity and perspicuity of its technical processes, not only 
aid to the learner, but also such facilities to the teacher as he will 
find it very difficult to supply, if he voluntarily undertakes to 
forego its assistance. Few undertakings, indeed, are attended 
with greater difficulty than that of attempting to exhibit the con- 
necting links of a chain of mathematical reasoning, when we lay 
aside the technical symbols and notation which relieve the me- 
mory, and speak at once to the eyes and the understanding :— 


‘It is not without an effort that those who possess this knowledge 
(mathematics) can communicate on such subjects with those who do 
not, and adapt their language and illustrations to the necessities of such 
an intercourse. Propositions, which to the one are almost identical, are 
theorems of import and difficulty to the other; nor is their evidence 
presented in the same way to the mind of each. In teaching such pro- 
positions, under such circumstances, the appeal has to be made, not to 
the pure and abstract reason, but to the sense of analogy—to practice 
and experience : principles and modes of action have to he established, 
not by direct argument from acknowledged axioms, but by bringing 
forward and dwelling on simple and familiar instances in which the same 
principles and the same or similar modes of action take place ; thus erect- 
ing, as it were, in each particular case, a separate induction, and con- 
structing at each step a little body of science to meet its exigencies. 
The difference is that of pioneering a road through an untraversed 
country, and advancing at ease along a broad and beaten highway ; that 
is to say, if we are determined to make ourselves distinctly understood, 
and will appeal to reason at all..—Pp. 5-6. 


To our apprehension, the labour here described might be more 
profitably applied, in all such cases, in another direction. It 
would be better bestowed, we imagine, in attempting to raise the 
learner to the level of the science, than in divesting the science of 
its most valuable evidence, in order to adapt it to his wants ;—to 
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accustom him to the use of an instrument which will enable him 
to proceed safely, and with constantly increasing facility, instead 
of amusing him with a succession of unconnected and independent 
‘ little bodies of science,’ which can each, at best, only serve its 
own individual purpose, and which, after all, will be considered 
satisfactory only by those who are willing to take their astronomy 
on trust. Nor is the amount of mathematical learning required 
for demonstrating the principal propositions of astronomy (except- 
ing, of course, the perturbations) so very formidable, as to present 
a very serious obstacle to any one who is willing to devote such 
attention to the subject, as is necessary to master any other con- 
siderable branch of human knowledge. With an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with trigonometry, and the simplest elements of algebra, 
one may take up any well-written treatise on plane astronomy, 
( Woodhouse’s, for example,) and work his way through it, from 
beginning to end, with perfect ease ; and he will acquire, in the 
course of his progress, from the mere examples put before him, an 
infinitely more correct and precise idea of astronomical methods 
and theories, than he could obtain in a lifetime from the most 
eloquent general descriptions that ever were written. At the same 
time he will be strengthening himself for farther advances, and 
accustoming his mind to habits of close comparison and rigid de- 
monstration, which are of infinitely more importance than the ac- 
quisition of stores of undigested facts. 

Though disposed, for the reasons above stated, to set little value 
on popular treatises of science, we must, we find, make an excep- 
tion in favour of the present one; indeed, we are not quite sure 
that it ought to be placed in the class of works that properly fall 
under that description, ‘The technical processes of the mathema- 
tics are abandoned, it is true; but the clear, precise, exact, and 
systematic mode of reasoning which so peculiarly belongs to that 
science, has been, whenever it was practicable, rigidly preserved ; 
so that the spirit of the work, if not the form, is strictly geome- 
trical. ‘The perfect acquaintance which the author possesses with 
every part of the subject, theoretical and practical, has enabled 
him to present the detail of subjects in the most favourable light, 
and in the order in which they contribute most effectually to illus- 
trate each other. In the general reasoning, the main argument, 
the essential fact, is put prominently forward, so that the details 
seldom present any obstacle or embarrassment. ‘There is also a 
freshness and originality in the descriptions and illustrations, 
which, considering the hackneyed nature of the subject, is altoge- 
ther admirable. We have no dry, abstract detail of processes 
or rules ; we feel as if we accompanied the author into his Obser- 
vatory, and heard him explaining the construction and uses of his 
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instruments,—detailing what he does, describing the objects he sees 
in his telescope, and ‘pointing out the long chain of inferences 
which may be deduced from the observations. And all this is 
accomplished with a clearness and felicity of explanation which 
never r Te aves us at a loss; and with powers of fancy and imagina- 
tion which give the descriptions a degree of interest seldom expe- 
rienced in such compositions. 

It would be preposterous to imagine that a work so executed is 
not a valuable accession to our literature. In the first place, it 
will afford to general scholars,—to such as do not require a tech- 
nical knowledge of astronomy, and yet do not wish to be entirely 
ignorant of the objects and principles of a science which has so 
many important practical applications, and affords so many objects 
of contemplative admiration,—a distinct, perspicuous, and withal 
comprehensive view of the celestial phenomena; and of the evi- 
dences and principles on which astronomical theories are built. It 
will not, indeed, instruct any one how to compute the place of the 
moon, or determine the masses of the planets, or calculate an 
eclipse, or even to adjust an instrument, or reduce an observation; 
but it is something to be made acquainted with the general con- 
siderations by which all such things are accomplished. In the 
second place, it is the only single work in our language in which 
the general student will find a faithful and correct. representation 
of the state of astronomical science as it exists at the present 
moment; and in which all that he will probably desire to know is 
brought together and exhibited be foie Een not only i in an intel- 
ligible, but ina remarkably attractive and interesting form, per- 
fectly fee of all extravagance and pedantie parade of obsolete 
learning. In no department of science was a work of the sort 
more wanted. ‘The popular treatises of Long and Ferguson 
are far below the level the science has now reached. Even 
among our French neighbours, where elementary scientific trea- 
tises are more common “than i in this country, and in general of a 
far higher order of excellence, we recollect none, on a similar 
plan with the present, which could compare with it, excepting 
indeed the admirable Astronomie Physique of Biot, which, when 
denuded of its Notes and Addenda, it considerably resembles, both 
in the manner and ability of execution. 

Considering the comprehensive nature of the work, which forms 
a complete epitome of the whole science of astronomy, practical, 
theoretical, and physical, and the small size of the volume, it is 
evident that many of the topics brought under discussion must 
be handled with great brevity ; nevertheless, by an extremely 
judicious selection and arrangement of the materials, room has 
been made in all important cases for full, and occasionally even 
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diffuse, illustration ; nor will the astronomer, we think, find that 
any thing very material has been omitted. No attempt has been 
made to follow exclusively any particular method or system. In 
fact, the demonstrations of astronomy , depending on observations 
Ww hich it is not possible either to make or compute without having 
previously a complete knowledge of the very truths resulting 
from these observations, are not, ‘like those of geometry, suscep- 
tible of being derived from each other by a rigorous adherence to 
any systematic method whatever. Accordingly, the author 
neither transports us to the surface of the sun, like Lacaille, nor 
supposes his readers to be ignorant of truths familiar to every 
schoolboy ; but, assuming the C opernican theory from the outset, 
he adopts the more judicious course of allowing the proofs of the 
hypothesis to rest on the easy and complete explanation i it affords 
of all the diffe rent phe nomena as they are successively dev eloped. 
* Writing,’ says he, ‘ only to be understood, and to communicate 
¢ as much information in as little space as possible, consistently 
‘ with its distinct and effectual communication, we can afford to 
* make no sacrifice to system, to form, or to affectation. —P. 4. 
The first chapter i is devoted to the exposition of general no- 
tions,—to a sort of reconnoissance of the outworks of the science— 
the general form of the earth and its relation to the celestial 
bodies, refraction, apparent diurnal motion, the measurement of 
time, &c. After having acquired some requisite preliminary 
ideas on these subjects, ‘the consideration of the astronomer is 
naturally turned to the means he possesses of correctly estimating 
the apparent magnitudes and motions which form the objects of 
his science. Hence the theory of instruments; and the description 
of some of the more important ones follow in the second chapter. 
The great object to be kept in view in practice, is to employ 
observations of the simplest kind that can be available to the pur- 
pose sought after, and to render them as independent as possible 
of great instrumental accuracy ; and, therefore, though the pur- 
poses of astronomy require that an observer shall have the means 
of observing a star on any part of its diurnal circle, and even of 
following it for some time in its path, the fundamental elements 
are founded on the passages of the celestial objects over the 
meridian, observed with the transit instrument or mural circle. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in the construction or adjust- 
ment of these instruments, or of others employed in observatories, 
their theory and uses are extremely simple; and the study of a 
few hours, with the instruments before him, will enable « any one 
to acquire a perfect idea of the means employed to fix the 
position of a star. Expertness is quite a different affair, and 
ean only be acquired by experience. In practice, however, 
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especially where great precision is requisite, serious, and even in- 
surmountable difficulties present themselves. It has been well 
observed, that absolute knowledge is denied to man : he can only 
attain a limited degree of accuracy relative to the developement of 
his understanding, and the means at his disposal. This is stri- 
kingly illustrated by the consideration of astronomical instruments, 
where the utmost efforts of art follow at a distance the demands 
ofscience. Happily for astronomy, the errors of instruments, (at 
least if originally well constructed,) like the deviations of the 
planets from their elliptic orbits, follow laws which are reducible 
to fixed forms ; and it is in ascertaining these forms, and in freeing 
his observations from the unavoidable imperfections of art or strue- 
ture, and the uncontrollable causes of derangement, that the skill 
of the observer is chiefly brought into requisition. In the hands 
of one who is perfectly acquainted with the theory of instrumental 
errors, instruments of a very moderate degree of excellence will 
give results that may be more securely relied on than the most 
costly when managed with inferior skill. 

After this preliminary view of the objects of enquiry, and the 
means by which it is conducted, our attention is next turned to the 
point of view from which the phenomena are seen,—to the form, 
magnitude, and dimensions of the earth. In a chapter full of inte- 
rest, we have a rapid exposition of the different means by which 
the figure of the earth can be determined, and of the results of the 
most important and recent operations undertaken for that purpose. 
Connected with this subject are the effects of the earth’s rotation 
on the atmosphere, or the phenomena of the trade winds, and the 
various problems of astronomical geography,—such as the deter- 
mination of positions on the earth’s surface, the methods of con- 
ducting trigonometrical surveys, the projections of the sphere, the 
construction of maps, and the measurement of heights—the prin- 
ciples of all which are detailed at considerable length. ‘These 
subjects have not only that interest which arises from curiosity, 
and a desire to be acquainted with the surface of the globe we 
inhabit, but are of the very greatest importance in astronomy. 
The radius of the earth is the unit or scale by which we measure 
the distances of the sun and moon, and consequently the dimen- 
sions of thesolar system, and the magnitudes of the different orbits ; 
and some of the most intricate of the lunar motions are dependent 
on the deviation of the earth’s form from that of a perfect sphere. 
Hence no problem connected with astronomy has been prosecuted 
with greater ardour, or done more to call forth the utmost re- 
sources of science and art, than that of the determination of the 
magnitude and figure of the earth. 

Of the various methods which have been imagined for deters 
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mining this important element, the most direct and satisfactory is 
that of comparing the length of ares of the terrestrial meridian, 
ascertained by trigonometrical measurement, with the degrees in 
the corresponding celestial ares. ‘The measurement of terres- 
trial degrees is a nice and laborious operation, exacting great 
practical skill and endless precautions ; it is, however, considering 
the nature of the difficulties to be encountered, now accomplished 
with an accuracy that may be regarded as truly astonishing. 
Even the measurement of a base, not the least difficult part of 
the operation, is effected with a precision formerly unattainable 
and unhoped for. It is stated, for example, that the ‘ greatest 
‘ possible error in the Irish base of between seven and eight miles, 
‘near Londonderry, is supposed not to exceed two inches.’ (P. 
14, note.) The errors most difficult to guard against, in the deter- 
mination of terrestrial degrees, are those which arise in determin- 
ing the latitudes at the terminal points of the are measured ; and 
hence the necessity of measuring by trigonometry a very long 
line, in order that the errors of latitude may have less influence on 
the ultimate result. 

We have now eleven meridional ares measured with appropriate 
instruments, and all the precautions requisite to give a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the figure of the earth. Of these, the 
French are, from Formentera to Dunkirk, including upwards of 
twelve degrees, and the are measured in India by Colonel 
Lambton, and extended by Captain Everest, over a latitude of 
nearly sixteen degrees, are doubtless those of which the results 
are most worthy of confidence ; the first, by reason of the great 
care with which every part of the detail was executed, and the 
ability and skill of the observers; the second, by reason of its 
great length, and the superiority of the instrumental means em- 
ployed in the survey. The dimensions of the regular elliptic 
spheroid, corresponding most nearly with the entire series of 
observations, are as follow :— 

Feet. Miles. 

* Greater or equatorial diameter, =41,847,426=7925.64 

* Lesser or polar diameter, =41,707,620=7899.17 

® Difference of diameters, or polar 139.806= 26.47 

* compression, ° . 7 ris 
* The proportion of the diameters is very nearly that of 298 to 
* 299; and the difference g}y of the greater, or a very little 
‘greater than x$5.’ (P. 117.) 

It is considered as extremely improbable that the above dias 
meters can differ from the actual diameters of the globe to the 
extent of five miles; or that there can be an uncertainty with 
respect to the compression of the earth, amounting to a tenth 
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part of the whole quantity. It deserves to be noticed as a cir- 
cumstance not only corroborative of the above results, but calcu- 
lated to give an exalted idea of the accuracy of our instruments 
and the truth of our astronomical theories, that, by a rigorous 
computation of certain inequalities of the moon’s motion depend- 
ing on the compression of the earth, Laplace found the ratio of 
the two diameters to be that of 304 to 305; differing from the 
former by an extremely minute quantity . 

The method of determining the figure of the earth by means 
of the pendulum, i is founded on the property , that the intensity of 
gravity is directly proportional* to the square of the number of 
oscillations made by a pendulum of a given invariable length, in 
a certain time. It is of far easier application, though on the 
whole less satisfactory. In one respect, indeed, it has the advan- 
tage over the other method, inasmuch, namely, as the results are 
independent of the direction of gravity, and are affected only by 
its intensity ; but, on the other hand, it assumes not only that 
the general form of the earth is that of the elliptic spheroid, but 
also oa the spheroid i is regularly constructed, from its surface to 
its centre, of concentric layers of homogeneous matter ;—a suppo- 
sition extremely improbable, at least with regard to the superficial 
strata or exterior crust of the earth. Itis also, j in general, extremely 
difficult, or rather impossible, to determine, within the necessary 
limits, the correction that ought to be made for the height of the 
station above the level of the sea; and it may even be presumed, 
that the ocean itself, in the immediate neighbourhood of conti~ 
nents or islands of considerable elevation, deviates from the regu- 
lar curvature. For these reasons, and others of less importance, 
the results of pendulum experiments have hitherto always been 
found to present very considerable anomalies. It is satisfactory, 


* Through a misprint, this force is stated (p. 126, line 21) to be 
inversely as the squares of the number of oscillations. We regret 
having observed several other typographical errors. In the description 
of Hadley’s Sextant, (p. 104, line 2,) the angle described as E C B, 
should be E C A; by which simple mistake the scale is made to fe 
from the wrong end, and the whole demonstration rendered (to a oe 
unintelligible. At page 351, § 555, a figure is reasoned from, to whic 
there is no one in the work exactly corresponding. These faults are 
too trivial to stand in the way of a resolute reader ; but it must be recol« 
lected that the work is addressed to those chiefly who have their astros 
nomy and geometry to learn ; and of these, nine-tenths, it may be taken 
for granted, when they meet with a passage in which there is any typos 
graphical error, will either carry away from the perusal of it no idea at 
all, or an erroneous one. 
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however, to observe that, as the experiments are more carefully 
reduced to the same physical circumstances, the results not only 
approach in their mean values to those obtained by other me- 
thods, but indicate, in detail, smaller deviations from the regular 
elliptic form which the earth would take if it were entirely fluid, 

aid ite component molecules free to obey the forces impressed on 
them by their mutual attraction, and the rotation of the whole 
mass. ‘The numerous pendulum experiments which have been 
made of late years, in almost all accessible latitudes, give, ‘ as a 
* final and general result, ;} for the fraction expressing the dif- 
. nee of gravity at the equator and poles.’ Deducting from 
this, z}, for the effect due to the centrifugal force, there remains 
sin; ‘almost ex xactly the quantity which calculation gives for the 
excess of the polar above the equatorial gravity of a regular ellip- 
tic spheroid ; the ratio of whose diameters is 299 to 300, or that of 
the diameters of the earth found from the measurement of degrees. 

Sir John Herschel proposes a very direct method of obtaining 
a statical measure of the force of gravity, which, if practic able, 
would supersede the use of the pendulum. It consists in simply 
observing the weight required to stretch a long spiral spring to 
a certain length at any particular station, and the additional 
weight that would be required to stretch it to the same length 
when carried to another station nearer the equator. The hint 
may be a good one; but it would be unsafe, in affairs of this 
kind, to augur any advantage from the adoption of a method 
which has not been put to the test of actual experiment. 

The near coincidence of the figure of our globe with that which 
satisfies the conditions of hy drostatical equilibrium, strongly su 
gests the hypothesis, that the earth must have taken its form w hile 
in a state of fluidity. Natural causes are indeed in active opera- 
tion, which would render a great deviation from the figure of 
equilibrium impossible ; ; for, even if we should suppose the earth to 
have been (in the graphic language of our author) ‘perversely con- 
é stituted otherwise,’ the constant degradation of the high land 
by the action of the elements, and the transportation of the 
materials to the bottom of the sea, would produce, in the lapse of 
ages, a a surface everywhere perpendicular to the direction of gra- 
vity. But this consideration rather favours the hypothesis of 
primitive fluidity, or at least of internal heat; for the causes in 
question must have brought about a nearer approximation to the 
regular figure than actually has taken place, unless they had been 
counteracted by some active principle within ;—the heat which once 
held the whole materials of the earth, and still maintains the inte- 
rior parts in fusion, and of which the expansive force, by occa- 
sionally breaking forth at those points where the resistance is 
feeblest, causes the local phenomena of volcanoes and earthquakes, 
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and those more general convulsions which from time to time 
have broken up the materials of the crust of the earth, and mark 
the succession of geological epochs. 

From the consideration of geographical problems, we are next 
led to Urano: raphy, and the methods of determining the relative 
positions of the fixed stars in the celestial sphere. ‘This is one of 
the most important objects of practical astronomy—the founda- 
tion indeed of all our theories. According to the modern methods 
of observing, it is also much more easily accomplished than the 
fixation of terrestrial latitudes and longitudes. ‘There is here no 
question of carrying on a tedious process of triangulation from 
object to object ; e ach individual is seized in its passage over the 
meridian of the observer, and its position determined by its dis- 
tance from the equinoctial, and the are of its diurnal cirele inter- 
cepted between its own place and a conventional meridian ; the 
means of ascertaining which are given by the uniform rotation of 
the earth. ‘These determinations can be effected with the utmost 
precision; and hence astronomers have been able to detect the 
most minute motions in the heavens, whether of individual stars 
in reference to each other, or of the whole firmament in reference 
to the great circles from which all the distances are measured. 
Of these apparent general motions, the most remarkable, namely, 
that which gives rise to the anticipation of the equinoxes, was 
indeed discovered by Hipparchus,—its constantly progressive, 
though slow rate, having rendered it in the course of years sen- 
sible even to the rude observ: ations of that early pe riod; but the 
apparent reciprocating motion of the stars northward and south- 
ward,—the effect of the nutation of the earth’s axis, being periodi- 
cal, and likewise superinduced on the former motion,—could only 
have been discovered by the most refined observations. The 
same is true of the aberration of light, which causes each indivi- 
dual star to describe annually a small ellipse round the place in 
which it would be seen if the earth was at rest, ‘ distorting the 
6 aspect t of the heavens;’ and which yet affords the only direct 
proof we have of the orbitual motion of the earth. 

A perfect knowledge of the manner in which these uranogra- 
phical effects are produced, is indispensable in order to understand 
the nature and purpose of the corrections which must be applied 
to astronomical observations. ‘They are effects, moreover, of 
which those who are not familiar with the objects of astronomical 
study frequently find it difficult to acquire exact ideas. To such 
we would strongly recommend a careful pe ‘rusal of this chapter. 
Nothing, we think, can exceed, i in point of perspicuity and exact- 
ness, the illustration here given by Sir J. Herschel. 

Having been made acquainte «| with the general motions influ- 
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encing the apparent positions of the fixed stars, the student is 
prepared to trace the paths of the erratic bodies,—to determine the 
orbits described by the sun, moon, and planets. On the two 
following chapters, which are devoted to the orbits of the sun and 
moon, and which detail processes that are necessarily described 
in every treatise of astronomy, we shall not dwell farther than to 
notice some interesting remarks relative to the physical nature 
and constitution of those luminaries. Considered with reference to 
astronomy, such speculations are of course entirely useless; but 
in the present instance, few, we think, will be inclined to regard 
them as misplaced ; and as it is interesting to be acquainted with 
what has been recently discovered, or is actually known on such 
mysterious subjects, we shall indulge in a few extracts. 

Since the time of Sir William Herschel, very little has been 
added to those parts of our astronomical knowledge which depend 
on mere vision; at least within the boundaries of the solar sys- 
tem. Repeated observations of the same objects have indeed 
corrected, or rather have not confirmed, some of the impressions 
the phenomena first suggested ; but, generally speaking, the phy- 
sical appearances of the different bodies of our system were so 
carefully examined, and so accurately described, by that excellent 
and indefatigable observer, that we can scarcely hope to extend 
our discoveries in this quarter, till the science of optics shall have 
undergone another revolution, and astronomy be armed with 
telescopes of greater power than his. 

‘The most striking phenomena connected with the appearance 
of the sun, are the large black spots which occasionally and irre- 
gularly overspread his disk. Numerous theories, more or less 
probable, have been framed to explain the peculiarities and 
phases of these singular appearances. If any tolerably certain 
inference can be drawn from the appearances of the spots, respect- 
ing the constitution of the sun, it is, that the visible part of his 
surface is not solid. The great and sudden changes which they 
undergo, their irregularity, and the immense scale on which their 
movements take place, ‘ offer every evidence of that extreme mo- 
‘ bility which belongs to the fluid state, and of that excessively 
* violent agitation which seems only compatible with the atmo- 
‘ spheric or gaseous state of matter.’ (P. 207.) The general ap- 
pearance of the sun also confirms this opinion. 


‘ The part of the sun's disc not occupied by spots is far from uni- 
formly bright. Its ground is finely mottled with an appearance of mi- 
nute dark dots, or pores, which, when attentively watched, are found 
to be in a constant state of change. There is nothing which represents 
so faithfully this appearance as the slow subsidence of some flocculent 
chemical precipitates in a transparent fluid, when viewed perpendicularly 
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from above; so faithfully, indeed, that it is hardly possible not to be im- 
pressed with the idea of a luminous medium intermixed, but not con- 
founded, with a transparent and non-luminous atmosphere, either floating 


as clouds in our air, or pervading it in vast sheets and columns like flame, 
or the streamers of our northern lights. —P. 208. 


With regard to the temperature of the sun, and the mode in 
which the abundant supply of light and heat derived from him is 


generated and maintained, every thing is still a mystery. The 
following remarks are interesting :-— 


‘ That the temperature at the visible surface of the sun cannot be 

otherwise than very elevated, much more so than any artificial heat pro- 
duced in our furnaces, or by chemical or galvanic processes, we have in- 
dications of several distinct kinds: Ist, From the law of decrease of radi- 
ant heat and light, which being inversely as the squares of the distances, 
it follows, that the heat received on a given area exposed at the distance 
of the earth, and on an equal area at the visible surface of the sun, must 
be in the proportion of the area of the sky occupied by the sun’s appa- 
rent disk to the whole hemisphere, or as 1 to about 30,000. <A far less 
intensity of solar radiation, collected in the focus of a burning glass, suf- 
fices to dissipate gold and platina in vapour. 2dly, From the facility 
with which the calorific r: ays of the sun traverse glass, a property which 
is found to belong to the heat of artificial fires in the direct proportion 
of their intensity. 3dly, From the fact, that the most vivid flames dis- 
appear, and the most intense ‘ly ignited solids appear only as black spots 
on the disk of the sun when held between it and the eye. From this 
last remark it follows, that the body of the sun, however dark it may 
appear when seen through its spots, may, nevertheless, be in a state of 
most intense ignition. It does not, however, follow of necessity that 
it must be so. The contrary is at least physically possible. A per- 
feetly reflective canopy would effectually defend it from the radiation of 
‘the luminous re; gions above its atmosphere, and no heat would be con- 
ducted downwar ds through a gaseous medium increasing rapidly in den- 
sity. That the penumbral clouds are highly reflective, the fact of their 
venny in such a situation can leave no doubt.’—P. 210. 

‘ Thee great mystery, however, is to conceive how so enormous a con- 
flagration, if such it be, can be kept up. Every discovery in chemical 
science here leaves us comple tely at a loss, or, rather, seems to remove 
farther, the prospect of probable explanation. If conjecture might be 
hazarded, we shot ld look rather to the known possibility of an indefi- 
nite generation of heat by friction, or to its excitement by the electric 
discharge, than to any actual combustion of ponderable fuel, whether 
solid or gaseous, for the origin of the solar radiation. —P. 212. 


The proximity of the moon has rendered her in all ages an invi- 
ting subject to the astronomical gazer. She has accordingly been 
assiduously examined, so that not only is her physical constitu- 
tion better known than that of any other of the heav enly bodies, 
but the positions of her mountains have been de termined and 
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mapped down with greater care and accuracy than those of many 
countries of the earth. Her appearance has undergone no percep- 
tible change since the epoch of the first astronomical observations, 
or at least since the discovery of the telescope ;—a circumstance 
which we might indeed anticipate from the absence of an atmo- 
sphere, and consequent exemption from the effects of those agents 
of destruction so actively at work on the surface of the earth. 
* No appearance indicating vegetation, or the slightest variation 
‘ of surface which can fairly be ascribed to change of season, can 
* anywhere be discerned.’—(P. 230.) From the uniformity and 
sameness of appearance of the lunar mountains, Kepler was led 
to suppose them to be the work of inhabitants. The powers of 
the telescope must be yet greatly increased before we can discern 
traces of inhabitants in the moon, in their edifices,—at least if they 
are on the same scale with ours; but the phenomenon which ar- 
rested the attention of Kepler is still an object of wonder : 








‘ The generality of the lunar mountains present a striking uniformity 
and singularity of aspect. They are wonderfully numerous, occupying 
by far the larger portion of the surface, and almost universally of an 
exactly circular or cup-shaped form, foreshortened, however, into el- 
lipses towards the limb; but the larger have for the most part flat bot- 
toms, within, from which rises centrally a small, steep, conical hill. They 
offer, in short, in its highest perfection, the true volcanic character as it 
may be seen in the crater of Vesuvius, and in a map of the volcanic dis- 
tricts of the Campi Phlegrei or the Puy de Dome. And in some of the 
principal ones, decisive marks of volcanic stratification, arising from suc- 
cessive deposits of ejected matter, may be clearly traced with powerful 
telescopes.* What is, moreover, extremely singular in the geology of 
the moon, is, that although nothing having the character of seas can be 
traced, (for the dusky spots which are commonly called seas, when 
closely examined, present appearances incompatible with the supposition 
of deep water,) yet there are large regions perfectly level, and apparently 
of a decided alluvial character. —P. 229. 

From these last remarks; we are led almost irresistibly to the 
conclusion, that the moon is not only formed of similar materials 
to those of the earth, but that her formation is to be ascribed to 
the same mechanical causes, acting under similar or rather iden- 
tical circumstances. The same inference may probably be made 
with regard to all the bodies of the solar system. 

After having described the chief phenomena of the earth’s motion 
round the sun, and of the moon’s round the earth, Sir J. Herschel 
proceeds to speak of the physical cause in virtue of which these 
bodies describe their respective orbits, instead of pursuing the 
rectilinear paths they would naturally follow, in consequence of 











* From the Author’s own observations. 
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their inertia. In entering on this subject, he has chosen, contrary 
to his usual practice, to step considerably out of his way, and 
to make an incursion into a different province of philosophy, for 
the purpose, it would seem, of passing a somewhat sweeping cen- 
sure on the celebrated essay, on * Cause and Effect,’ of the late 
Dr Thomas Brown. 


‘ Whatever attempts may have been made by metaphysical writers to 
reason away the connexion of cause and effect, and fritter it down into 
the unsatisfactory relation of habitual sequence,* it is certain that the 
conception of some more real and intimate connexion is quite as strongly 
impressed upon the human mind, as that of the existence of an external 
world, the vindication of whose reality has (strange to say ) been regarded 
as an achievement of no common merit in the annals of this branch of 
philosophy. It is our own immediate consciousness of effort, when we 
exert force to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, 
which gives us this internal conviction of power and causation so far as 
it refers to the material world, and compels us to believe that whenever 
we see material objects put in motion from a state of rest, or deflected 
from their rectilinear paths, and changed in their velocities if already in 
motion, it is in consequence of such an EFFORT somehow exerted, though 
not accompanied with our consciousness. That such an effort should be 
exerted with success through an interposed space, is no more diflicult to 
conceive, than that our hand should communicate motion to a stone 
with which it is demonstrably not in contact. 

‘ All bodies with which we are acquainted, when raised into the air 
and quietly abandoned, descend to the earth’s surface in lines perpendi- 
cular to it. They are therefore urged thereto by a force or effort, the 
direct or indirect result of a consciousness and a will existing somewhere, 
though beyond our power to trace,’ &c.—Pp, 232, 233. 

Passing over the remarks on Dr Brown’s work, let us attend for 
a moment to the argument by which our author here proves effort 
to be the result of consciousness, It is perfectly true, that our 
consciousness of effort gives us an internal conviction of power 
and causation so far as relates to the material world, and compels 
us to believe that the origin of motion, or change of its direction, 
is the consequence of an effort somehow exerted. No one who 


* «See Brown “ On Cause and Effect,” a work of great acuteness 
and subtlety of reasoning on some points, but in which the whole train 
of argument is vitiated by one enormous oversight—the omission, 
namely, of a distinct and immediate personal consciousness of causation 
in his enumeration of that sequence of events, by which the volition of 
the mind is made to terminate in the motion of material objects. I 
mean the consciousness of effort, as a thing entirely distinct from mere 
desire or volition on the one hand, and from mere spasmodic contraction 
of muscles on the other.’ 
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sees a stone fall to the earth can doubt that the stone is urged 
thereto by a force or effort residing in the earth. All this is 
intelligible enough ; but when it is affirmed that the effort through 
which ¢ the stone descends to the earth is the result of a conscious- 
ness and a will, . is impossible to trace any connexion between 
the effect and the cause. What the argument proves is, that 
conviction of effort, not effort itself, is the result of consciousness. 
Consciousness, which is but another name for internal experience, 
impresses us with the conviction that all change of place or con- 
dition is the result of effort ; but that the effort proceeds from, or 
is causea by, the consciousness, is a proposition equivalent to 
that which affirms that since experience teaches us, that if we 
thrust our hand into the fire, it will give us pain, the pain is the 
result or consequence of our experience. In one sense, indeed, 
it may be said that effort is the indirect result of a will, inasmuch 
as matter itself and all its properties are the result of the Almighty 
will which called them into existence ; but as this is a proposition 
about which there is no dispute, and which Dr Brown assuredly 
never attempted to controvert, we cannot suppose it to be what 
our author had in view. 

The remainder of this chapter contains an exceedingly perspi- 
cuous statement of the reasoning by which it is inferred that the 
moon is retained in her orbit by the force of terrestrial gravity ; 
and that both earth and moon are carried round the sun, in vir- 
tue of a similar attracting force residing in that body, and vary- 
ing according to the same law. But, in order to extend this 
principle to the other planets, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with the exact orbits which they describe in reference to the sun, 
and to compare them with the curves which geometry teaches us 
must be described by bodies moving under the influence of : 
central force, which follows the law of terrestrial attraction. In 
the following chapter, therefore, the method is explained of de- 
termining, from geocentric observations, the actual paths of the 
planets, with the magnitudes, eccentricities, and positions of their 
orbits. All this is an affair of pure geometry, and accomplished 
with the utmost facility. Now, on com paring the results with 
the theorems of Newton rv specting the motion of bodies urge “dl 
by central forces, they are found to agree in every p articular with 
the phenomena that must result from the hyps othesis of solar at- 
traction, The radii vectores of all the planets sweep over areas 
proportional to the times; the force which they obey must, there- 
fore, tend to a centre. The orbits are ellipses ; consequently 
the force must vary in the inverse proportion of the square of the 
distance. And, lastly, the squares of the times of revolution are 
proportional to the cubes of their major axes ; whence it follows 
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that the intensity of the attracting force is the same at equal dis- 
tances from the centre. Some of the ancient astronomers believed 
Mercury and Venus to be satellites of the sun ; we now know the 
bond of close re lationship by which they are held together. ‘The 
‘ resemblance is now perceived to bea true family likeness ; they 

‘are bound up in one chain, interwoven in one web of mutual 
‘ relation and harmonious agreement, subjected to one pervading 
‘ influence, which extends from the centre to the farthest limits of 
‘that great system, of which all of them, the earth included, 
‘ must henceforth be regarded as members.’—P. 264. 

Other relations, not less remarkable, subsist in the planetary 
system, of which gravitation affords no explanation. All the 
planets move in the same direction, from west to east, and in 
planes very little inclined to each other. We may therefore infer 
that they were all projected by the same common impulse, 
or had their origin in the same mechanical cause. They all 
describe ellipses of small eccentricity ; hence the primitiv e impulse 
must have been regulated for each, according to its distance. 
The remarkable progression, also, discovered by Bode among 
the numbers expressing their mean distances, cannot be consi- 
dered as accidental, but as belonging ‘ to the essential structure 
‘ of the system.’ ‘The same peculiarities, as well as the laws of 
Kepler, belong to the secondary bodies, or satellites. ‘They de- 
scribe about their primaries, ellipses of small eccentricity, and 
follow the same general direction, excepting, indeed, those of 
Uranus, the orbits of which are nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic, and which retrograde, or move in an opposite direction, 
in their orbits.* 

On the physical peculiarities of the planets we have the fol- 
lowing remarks :—* Of Mercury, we can see little more than that 

‘ it is round, and exhibits phases. It is too small, and too much lost 
‘in the constant neighbourhood of the sun, to allow us to make 
* out more of its nature. —P. 278. Venus ‘is yet the most difficult 
‘of them all to define with telescopes. ‘The intense lustre of 
‘its illuminated part dazzles the sight, and exaggerates every 


* The following note deserves to be transcribed :—* These anoma- 
‘lous peculiarities, which seem to occur at the extreme limits of our 
‘ system, as if to prepare us for farther departure from all its analogies, 
‘in other systems which may yet be disclosed to us, have hitherto rest- 
‘ed on the sole testimony of their discoverer, who alone had ever ob- 
‘tained a view of them. 1 am happy to be able, from my own observa- 
‘tions from 1828 to the present time, to confirm in the amplest manner 
‘ my father’s results.’—P. 299. 
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imperfection of the telescope; yet we see clearly that its sur- 
face is not mottled over with permanent spots like the moon; 
we perceive in it neither mountains nor shadows, but a uniform 
brightness, in which sometimes we may, indeed, fancy obscurer 
portions, but can seldom or never rest fully catiofied of the 
fact. P. 279. In Mars * we discern, with perfe ct distinctness, 
the outlines of what may be continents and seas. Of these the 
former are distinguished by that ruddy colour which character- 
ises the light of this planet, (which always appears red and 
fiery, ) and indicates, no doubt, an ochrey tinge in the general 
soil, like what the red sandstone districts on the earth may pos- 
sibly offer to the inhabitants of Mars, only more decided. Con- 
trasted with this (by a general law in optics) the seas appear 
greenish. —P. 279. Jupiter's belts probably * subsist in the 
atmosphe re of the planet, forming tracts of comparatively cleat 
sky, determined by currents analogous to our trade winds, ~ 
of a much more steady and decided character, as might indeed 
‘ =e - -cted, from the immense velocity of its rotation. —P. 

79. Saturn’s rings are only two, and maintained in their posi- 
tion by their rapid rotation, and the eccentric position of the 
planet within them. ‘This mechanism is altogether singular, 
and extremely remarkable. If the centre of gravity of the rings 
coincided e xactly with that of the planet, it may be ‘demonstrated 
that they would ‘have an unstable equilibrium, so that the slight- 
est external force—the attraction, for example, of a satellite— 
would subvert the equilibrium, and ¢ precipitate them unbroken 
* on the surface of the planet.’ But if we suppose them to be, in 
any parts of their circumferences, unequally dense, or unequally 
thick, at the same time that the planet is eccentrically situated 
within them, the centrifugal force of rotation will be sufficient to 
destroy any tendency to ‘subversion of their equilibrium. ‘The 
velocity of the rings is exactly the same as that of the planet ; a 
condition which is also essentially necessary to preserve them in 
their present position. 


s 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ Of Uranus we see nothing but a small round uniformly illuminated 
dise, without rings, belts, or discernible spots. —‘ If the immense dis- 
tance of Uranus precludes all hope of coming at much knowledge of its 
physical state, the minuteness of the four ultra-zodiacal planets is no less 
a bar to any enquiry into theirs. One of them, Pallas, is said to have 
somewhat of a nebulous, or hazy appearance, indicative of an extensive 
and vaporous atmosphere, little repressed and condensed by the inade- 
quate gravity of so small a mass. No doubt, the most remarkable of 
their peculiarities must lie in this condition of their state. A man placed 
on one of them would spring with ease 60 feet high, and sustain no 
greater shock in his descent than he does on the earth from leaping a 
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yard. On such planets giants might exist ; and those enormous ani- 
mals, which on earth require the buoyant power of water to counteract 
their weight, might there be denizens of the land.’—Pp. 286, 287. 


If very little is known with respect to the physical condition of 
the planets and satellites, that of the comets is a subject of still 
greater mystery. ‘These strange bodies, in the singularities of 
their appearance, and their wide departure from all those analo- 
gies which bind together the pl inets and satellites in a system of 
harmonious and connected motion, present enigmas w hich philo- 
sophy has as yet gone but a very little way, and will probably 
never go far, to solve. Here the bond of connexion is entirely 
broken, and all that can be positively affirmed of the comets is, 
that their motions are governed by the same laws as those w hich 
the planets obey, and that their densities are exce edingly small. 
When examined through powerful telescopes, the comets be- 
come entirely divested of that character of solidity which be- 
longs to the planets. Even the part denominated the nucleus, 
appears to be of the most flimsy texture. ‘ Stars of the 
* smallest magnitudes remain distinctly visible, though covered 
by what appears to be the densest portion of their ‘substance 3 
although the same stars would be completely obliterated by a 
moderate fog, extending only a few yards from the surface of 
the earth. And since it is an observed fact, that even those 
larger comets which have presented the appearance of a nucleus 
have yet exhibited no phases, though we cannot doubt that they 
shine | ry the reflected solar light, it follows that even these can 
only be regarded as great masses of thin vapour, susceptible of 
being penetrated through their whole substance by the sun- 
beams, and re flecting them alike from their interior parts and 
from their surfaces.’ —P. 303. 

The mutual attraction of the particles of such attenuated 
hodies must be extremely feeble. Sir J. Herschel seems to think 
they have scarcely any mutual coherence, but that each particle 
describes its inde “pe ndent parabola about the sun, as if it had no 
connexion with the general mass. It seems even probable that 
their exterior or supe orficial particles are gradually detached, and 
lost in the regions of space. The descriptions of Halley’s comet 
at least, if the *y can be relied on, lead us to infer that its brilliancy 
and apparent size have undergone, in its successive revolutions, 
a very considerable degradation. Encke’s comet also, which, 
from its short period of 34 years, affords frequent opportunities of 
observation, has ce rtainly become less conspicuous ; so that there 
is every appearance that it will ultimately be entirely dissipated. 
But if any portion of the matter of a comet is thus abandoned, a 


. 


+ 
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curious question immediately arises—What becomes of it? If 
the planetary spaces are absolutely void, it would undoubtedly con- 
tinue to follow for ever in the same path, and with the velocity 
it had when separated from the comet, unless indeed it should 
again be overtaken and caught up by the same, or another comet, 
or a planet within the sphere of whose attraction it might chance 
to pass. 

One recently discovered fact, connected with the motion of the 
last-mentioned comet, is extremely remarkable. When all the 
effects of the disturbance it receives from the attraction of the 
planets have been computed and allowed for with the utmost 
exactness, it is found that the intervals between its consecutive 
returns to its perihelion are regularly but slowly diminishing. Its 
period has been shortened by about two days since it was first 
observed in 1805 ; and as the greater axis of its orbit must have 
undergone a corresponding diminution, i it seems destined, if it 
escape the fate of being dissipated, to fall ultimately into the sun. 
The only plausible explanation which has yet been suggested of 
this singular phenomenon, consists in the supposition of an ex- 
tremely rare ethereal medium in the regions through which the 
comet moves, and which, by retarding its actual velocity, allows 
the solar attraction to acquire an ascendency over the centrifugal 
foree, whereby its distance is diminished and its angular velocity 
increased. The existence of such a medium is at the present day 
one of the most interesting points of mathematical and physical 
investigation ; and many considerations, drawn from the most 
remote departments of science, conspire to increase its probability F 
The undulatory theory of light, which is every day receiving new 
confirmation, and the temperature which has been all but demon- 
strated to belong to the planetary regions, seem inconsistent with 
the idea of an absolute void. 

Some speculators fancy they see in the existence of a re- 
sisting medium the ultimate annihilation of all motion in the 
planetary system. ‘The medium which resists the comets must, 
in like manner, oppose the pli nets, though in a far feebler de- 
gree, in consequence of their incomparably greater densities ; 
but however feeble the resistance, and however insensible its 
effects during the few thousand years that embrace our astrono- 
mical observations, it must, from the mere circumstance of its 
existence, accelerate to some degree, in the course of ages, the 
mean sidereal periods of the planets ; and this acceleration, increa- 
sing indefinitely with the time, the ultimate but inevitable effect 
must be, that all the planets will be dragged to the surface of the 
sun. On abstract possibilities which lie so far beyond the pro- 
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vince of philosophy, it would be needless to argue. Science can 

ive no information on the subject. It has been demonstrated 
hes the mean periodic times of the planets can sustain no altera- 
tion from the effects of their mutual attractions ; and observation 
has not as yet detected the slightest indication of such alteration 
with regard to any one of them. Astronomy, therefore, furnishes 
no reason to suppose that such a catastrophe awaits the system, 
even at the distance of millions of ages. But granting the exist- 
ence of the medium, it may be sufficient to suppose that it revolves 
round the sun in the same direction as the planets, and with a 
velocity equal to theirs at the same distance, to exempt them 
entirely from its retarding influence. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this treatise is that 
which treats of the lunar and plane tary pe ‘rturbations. This 
subject, whether we consider its importance in regard to theory, 
its difficulty, or the singular beauty of the theorems which 
have been evolved by the ‘application of a refined analysis, justly 
claims to be ranked as the noblest of scientific triumphs. It is 
a subject, however, which only submits to be treated by tran- 
scendental geometry. It is very possible indeed, without the aid 
of any caleulus, and by mere force of reasoning, to get a general 
idea of the changes that must take place in the motion of a pla- 
net, when a new force is superinduced on the solar attraction— 
to perceive, for example, that the motion of the disturbed body 
must in certain situations of its orbit be accelerated, and in others 
retarded, by the disturbing force—that at one time it may be 
drawn above, and at another depressed be low, the pl ine of the or- 
bit it would describe in virtue of the sun’s attraction alone. All 
this is easily understood, but the most interesting part of the en- 
quiry still remains. Wecannot discover by any e fort of general rea- 
soning, nor until a// the efforts that can possibly result from the re- 
ciprocal attractions of the disturbed and disturbing bodies have 
been submitted to a rigorous and minute computation, whether the 
sum of the accelerating and retarding impulses exactly neutralize 
each other after one or more revolutions,—whether the deviations 
from the plane of the orbit are equ al on either side 
ther, after a balance has been struck between the opposite effects, 
some part of the disturbing action still remains uncompensated, 
and causes a progressive and constantly increasing alteration in the 
existing relations of the syste m. It is of course not the object 
of this work to explain the technical processes by which these in- 
trieate and profound calculations are made ; but to point out, in a 
general way, the nature of the acting forces, and the manner 
in which they operate—to make us ac quainted with the principles 
on which the calculations are founded, and the results to which 
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they have led. And if, after the distinct, lucid, and picturesque 
description here given, any obscurity still remains, we may fairly 
ascribe it to the inherent difficulties of the subject, and ‘despair 
of seeing it dispelled by any explanation that can be supplied by 
ordinary language. 

The most remarkable conclusions that have been obtained from 
the application of analysis to the problem of determining the mo- 
tions of the different bodies of the solar system, are those which 
relate to the periodicity and small amount of all the planetary de- 
rangements. These conclusions, which assure the permanent 
stability of the solar system, and preclude all access to derange- 
ment and disorder among the complicated movements which take 
place in it, apply only to the system as it actually exists, and are 
deduced from no inherent property of the law of gravitation. It 
is only, indeed, by taking advantage of the facilities afforded by 
the peculi: ir disposition and arrangement of the system, that geo- 
meters have obtained those results which are justly regarded as 
the great triumph of modern science. ‘To determine the cireum- 
stances of the motions of a system of about 30 bodies launched 
forth in space, under any condition as to the velocity and direc- 
tion of their primitive impulse, and abandoned to their mutual 
attraction, is a problem far transcending the power of any known 
calculus; but the case presented by nature is more easily ap- 
proached. In the first place, by reason of the immensely pre- 
ponderating attraction of the sun, the force by which any one 
planet i is attracted by another, is extremely fe eble in comparison 
of that by which it is retained in the orbit it would describe, if 
there was no other body than itself and the sun. Hence the de- 
viations from that orbit are very small, and the disturbing action 
of each individual plane t admits of bei ‘ing computed indepe ndently 
of the others, or as if they did not exist. In the second place, 
all the great planets are confined to a zone of a few degrees in 
breadth, and, therefore, can only exert a comparatively feeble in- 
fluence in drawing one another from the planes of their orbits. 
Again, the planetary system is broken up into subordinate and 
partial systems, which are almost independent of one another. 
Thus, for ex: umple, the Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, form a system 
in which the two planets exert a very sensible action on each 
other, but are nearly exempted from the influence of any other 
body, their next neighbours being too minute, or at too great a 
distance, to affect thei ‘ir motions. ‘The same is the case, in a less 
remarkable degree, with Venus and the Earth. For these rea- 
sons, and several others which we need not stop to enumerate, 
geometers have been enabled to obtain results with regard to the 
solar system, which they find it utterly impossible to deduce from 
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the general dynamical problem; and to demonstrate, that all the 
planetary derangements are compensated in a longer or shorter 
period of time—that none of them can accumulate to such an ex- 
tent as to cause a permanent alteration of any of the existing re- 
lations,—and that the system can never be subverted by any force 
residing within itself. 

In order to ensure the stability of the planetary orbits, three 
things must remain constant, or be subject only to small and 
periodical fluctuations. ‘These are, Ist, The major axis of the 
orbit, or the planet’s mean distance from the sun; 2d, The in- 
clination of its orbit to a fixed plane; and, 3d, The eccentricity 
of the orbit. Now, in regard to the major axis, which is the 
most important element of the whole, both by reason of its inti- 
mate connexion with the magnitude of the orbit, and of its 
determining the mean motion of the planet, it was demonstrated 
by Lagrange, that the major axes of the planetary ellipses are 
subject only to periodical inequalities, depending on the configu- 
rations of the different planets, and are consequently restored to 
their former values every time the planets resume the same rela- 
tive positions. ‘Their mean values, therefore, are unalterable by 
lapse of time; and they are even exempted from those secular 
inequalities, which, though ultimately compensated, continue to 
vary in the same direction for immense periods of time. With 
regard to the inclinations and eccentricities, their variations de- 
pend not only on the configurations of the planets, but also on 
the distribution of matter throughout the system ; they are, con- 
sequently, affected both by periodic and secular inequalities ; but 
their secular changes are confined within very narrow limits, and 
ultimately work out a compensation. Besides, the inclinations 
and eccentricities of the different orbits are intimately connected 
with each other by a very remarkable relation, so that what any 
one gains in either of these respects must be lost among the 
others. ‘The two theorems by which these relations are estab- 
lished are also due to Lagrange ; and the application of geometry 
to the physical constitution of the world has not produced more 
remarkable or beautiful results. 


‘ If the mass of every planet be multiplied by the square root of the 
major axis of its orbit, and the product by the square of the tangent of 
its inclination to a fixed plane, the sum of all these products will be 
constantly the same under the influence of their mutual attraction. 
—P. 328. 

‘If the mass of each planet he multiplied by the square root of the 
axis of its orbit, and the product by the square of its eccentricity, the 
sum of all such products throughout the system is invariable.’ ‘ This, 
says our author, ‘is equivalent to saying that no one orbit shall increase 
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its eccentricity, unless at the expense of a common fund, the whole 
amount of which is, and must for ever remain, extremely minute.’ 


It is added in a note, 


‘ There is nothing in this relation, however, taken per se, to secure 
the smaller planets—Mercury, Mars, Juno, Ceres, &c.—from a catas- 
trophe, could they accumulate on themselves, or any one of them, the 
whole amount of this eccentricity fund. But that can never be ; Jupiter 
and Saturn will always retain the lion’s share of it. A similar remark 
applies to the inclination fund. These funds, be it observed, can never 
get into debt. Every term of them is essentially positive’ —P. 369. 


One thing deserving of remark is, that the circumstances which 
guarantee the stability of the solar system depend on no nice 
adaptations or adjustments, from which the slightest deviations 
would be followed by total subversion. It is in a state of stable 
equilibrium, and possesses the power of recovering itself from the 
effects of incipient derangement. No uncertainty, for example, 
with regard to the masses (the elements of most difficult deter- 
mination) would in any way affect the general conclusions above 
pointed out. Such uncertainties would affect only the limits of 
the periods in which the compensations are brought about. ‘The 
departures from the mean state might be greater or less,—the 
periods may be lengthened or shortened ; but they could never 
become infinite, unless their analytical expressions contained 
circular or exponential functions, -hich it is demonstrated they 
do not. 

The mathematical proofs of the periodicity of the planetary 
derangements are founded, as has already been remarked, on 
certain conditions which belong to the individual system,—on 
the smallness of the eccentricities and mutual inclinations of the 
orbits, and on the ‘motion of all the planets in the same diree- 
tion. Now, as it is very easy to conceive that these conditions 
might have been different, the question naturally occurs, Would 
the system, in that case, also have been stable? ‘To this ques- 
tion the calculations give no answer. For any thing that has 
yet been proved, a system of bodies might exist, under the 
Newtonian law of attraction, in which not one of the conditions 
whereon we found our proofs of the stability of the actual system 
would be satisfied. These conditions, however, remain to be ac- 
counted for. ‘To suppose them accidental, would be absurd. But, 
though it may be impossible ever to make out their cause with cer- 
tainty, they evidently carry us back to the origin of the solar sys- 
tem ; and prove clearly enough that the primitive impulse must 


have been communicated to all the planets and satellites by the 
same mechanical cause. 
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We have alluded to these speculative conclusions Tespecting 
the stability of the solar system, as the most interesting results 
of astronomy ; but the discoveries of geometers, in those sublime 
enquiries, have reflected a light, even on the simplest practical 
parts of the science, from which they derive important and direct 
benefits. The solar and lunar tables, those of the planets and 
the satellites of Jupiter, have acquired, chiefly from the disco- 
veries of Laplace, a precision and accuracy which observation 
might, it is true, have ultimately attained, but only after many 
centuries. ‘The same discoveries have infinitely abridged the 
labours of practical astronomers, and entirely removed numerous 
causes of anxiety and uncertainty, which would have inevita- 
bly tormented them, while the long inequalities were in pro- 
gress of being developed. Instead of timidly groping his way 
to empirical laws through masses of observ ations, and in danger 
at every moment of mistaking his path, the astronomer now 
advances with that facility and confidence which is inspired by a 
perfect knowledge of the nature of the inequalities to be deter- 
mined, of the limits of their fluctuations, and the cireumstances 
under which they are most perceptible, or produce their greatest 
effects on the general condition of the system. 

The improved state of the mathematical calculus having 
enabled geometers to refer every observed effect of the mutual 
action of the planets and satellites to its proximate ‘ause, and to 
assign a limit to every derangement from its mean place, of every 
body in the system, the question occurs, W hat now remains to 
be done in this department of astronomy? ‘To answer this 
question, we must consider the approximative nature of the solu- 
tions, and the imperfect data, obtained from observation, from 
which they are obtained. In the analytical theory of the system 
of the world, the labours of the mathematician are now confined 
to revision and correction,—to the comparison of results with 
observation, in order to obtain more precise numerical values of 
his data,—to the improvement of the methods of calculation, in 
order that he may be enabled to include more minute terms of 
the approximative series, ans that may be em- 
ployed to diminish instrumental errors. 

An example will give the best idea of the nature of the re- 
searches that still remain to complete the theory of Newton. A 
periodical inequality of the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
which, from its magnitude, had long been known to observers, 
though the detection of its physical cause had baffled the analy- 
tical skill even of Euler, was found by Laplace to depend on the 

rary commensurability of the mean motions of the two 
planets ; five sidereal revolutions of Jupiter being very nearly 
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equal to two of Saturn; so that every third conjunction takes 
place when they are nearly at the same points in their orbits. 
From the discovery of this hitherto unsuspected cause of pertur- 
bation, it obviously followed, that if there were any other two 
planets in the system, whose mutual action is not wholly inappre- 
ciable, in the same predicament as Jupiter and Saturn, with re- 
spect to commensurability of mean motion, there would be a 
similar inequality produced. Now the Earth and Venus are to a 
certain extent in this predicament ; thirteen periodic revolutions of 
Venus being accomplished in nearly the same time as eight of 
the Earth; so that at every fifth conjunction the planets occupy 
nearly the same relative positions. Hence the phenomenon of 
Jupiter and Saturn must be repeated with respect to the Earth 
and Venus, though on a greatly reduced scale, both by reason 
of the smaller mutual attraction of the two last bodies, and 
because the tendency to perturbation i is compensi ited in a much 
greater degree by the four intermediate conjunctions. For this 
reason the ; inequality was not calculated in the Mécanique Céléste ; 
probably its amount was considered to be altogether impercepti- 
ble. ‘The laborious computation was however undertaken by 
Professor Airy of Cambridge ; and it resulted that an appreciable 
inequality did actually exist, though extremely small, * amount- 
* ing to no more than a few seconds at its maximum, while its 

* period is no less than 240 years. —(P. 350.) Now, though 
this inequality is entitled to be regarde ‘ as a real discovery, and 
as an accession to our knowledge of the mechanism of the 
heavens, being established on sure principles, and not from un- 
certain conclusions deduced from the particular forms of uninte- 
grated differential equations, it is hardly necessary to remark that 
the question was merely one of labour and calculation. About 
the existence of the equation sought after there could not be 
a doubt; and the method of computation had already been exhi- 
bited. 

We have an instance of another sort of correction which may 
still be made in the planetary theory, (and at the same time of 
the skill and success with which our mathematicians are now de- 
voting their labours to a subject which they so long and so unac- 
countably neglected,) in some remarks on the mass of Jupiter. 
Laplace, to whom physical astronomy is indebted for a complete 
theory of the satellites of Jupiter, had determined the mass of the 
planet with extraordinary care, using as data micrometrical 
measures of the elongations of the satellites made long ago by 
our countryman, Pound. Subsequently, it was found by Gauss, 
that the effect of Jupiter’s attraction on the four new plane ts, did 
not correspond with the mass determined by Laplace. The same 
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discrepancies between theory and observation, were found with 
respect to Encke’s comet ; and the correction which these indi- 
cated agreed with that given by the perturbations of the four 
small planets. It came, therefore, to be suspected that the 
mass of Jupiter had been erroneously determined. ‘ The error 
* was one of great importance ; the mass of Jupiter being by far the 
* most influential element in the planetary system after that of the 
‘Sun. It is satisfactory then, to have ascertained—as by his 
‘ observations Professor Airy is understood to have recently done 
* —the cause of the error; to have traced it up to its source, in 
* insufficient micrometric measurements of the greatest elonga- 
‘tions of the satellites; and to have found it ‘disappei uw when 
* measures taken with more care, and with infinitely superior in- 
‘ struments, are substituted for those before employed.’—( Pp. 371, 
372 It is rather in corrections of this nature, than in extensions 
of the calculus, that Physical Astronomy may now hope to receive 
any signal benefit. 

Our remarks on the miscellaneous contents of this volume 
have now extended to so great a length, that we cannot afford 
space for more than a brief allusion to one or two of the topics 
discussed in an exceedingly interesting chapter on Sidereal Astro- 
nomy ;—a department in which the accuracy of modern instru- 
ments, and the zeal of modern observers, have detected pheno- 
mena which open up new and rich fields of speculation, boundless 
as creation itself. Instead of the solitude feigned to reign in the 
celestial spaces, all, when closely examined, appears to be in- 
stinct with motion and life. Some stars are ‘observed to change 
their places in reference to those around them; others form 
binary and multiple combinations, performing to each other the 
office of sun and planet : dispositions to assume determinate forms 
and arrangements are pe rceptible among the different clusters, 
manifesting the operation of dynamical “laws; and some give 
evidence of bei ing subject to alternate dec: iy and renovation. 

The most important consideration with regard to the stars, is 
that of their proper motions. ‘The stars being the points of de- 
parture from which all celestial measures are taken, if their posi- 
tions vary arbitrarily, or according to Jaws not ascertained, all 
the astronomical elements must pi artake of a corresponding uncer- 
tainty. ‘That several of the stars undergo a gradual change of 
place, i is a fact about which the comparison of "catalogues le: ives 
no room to doubt; but their motion is so slow that it can hardly 
become visible to the naked eye in a great number of years. Of 
all the stars in which astronomers have recognised proper motions, 
there is none whose annual displacement exceeds five or six 
seconds; and in general the annual motion is even much less 
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than this. Yet even these small motions in course of time accu- 
mulate to considerable quantities, and render frequent revision 
and comparison of catalogues a matter of absolute necessity, 
Thus, the labours of the astronomer, like those of Sisyphus, are 
interminable. Nothing is yet known of the nature of these mo- 
tions,—whether they are performed about a distant centre, or are 
directed to a fixed point in space ; for centuries they may be re- 
garded as rectilinear and uniform. 

In determining the proper motions of the stars, the ultimate 
appeal must of course be made to observation ; but the fact is 
rendered exceedingly probable by a priori considerations. It 
cannot be doubted that the stars are bodies of the same nature 
with the sun; and it is demonstrated that some of the revolving 
ones are under the influence of dynamical laws, which appear to 
be the same as those of solar attraction. ‘They are consequently 
attracting bodies; and however much the impressions which any 
individual star receives may be enfeebled by the enormous dis- 
tances which se parate them, and however these impressions may 
be neutralized by being made in op posite directions, it is altoge ther 
inconceivable that the forces acting on any star can be so exactly 
balanced as to leave no tendency to motion. This consideration 
renders it probable that no star in the heavens is in a state of per- 
fect repose. Even the sun himself must yield to the all-perva- 
ding influence, and be carried away from his present situation ; so 
that in some very distant age, the ‘heavens will no longer present 
the same appearance as at present ; unless, indeed, as our author 
suggests, ‘ the whole firmament, or at least that part which we 
* see in our immediate neighbourhood, were not drifting along to- 
gether, by a general set, as it were, in one direction—the result 
of unknown processes, and slow internal changes going on in the 
sidereal stratum to which our system belongs, as we see motes 
‘ sailing in a current of air, and keeping nearly the same relative 
situation with respect to one another. But it seems to be the 
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* general opinion of astronomers, at present, that their science is 
* not yet matured enough to afford data for any secure conclusions 
» 


of this kind one w: ay or other. —P. 397. 

The distances of the fixed stars from the earth, and their mu- 
tual cistances, are totally unknown; the more observations are 
multiplied, and the greater the instrumental accuracy employed 
for the purpose of detecting the annual parallax, the more hope- 
less dox : the e researc h become. 


‘ After exhausting,’ says Sir J. Herschel, ‘ every refinement of ob- 
servation, astronomers have been unable to come to any positive and 
coincident cone lusion upon this head; and it seems, therefore, demon- 
strated, that the amount of such parallax, eyen for the nearest fixed star 
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which has hitherto been examined with the requisite attention, remains still 
mixed up with, and concealed among, the errors incidental to all astro- 
nomical determinations. Now, suc h is the nicety to which these have 
been carried, that did the quantity in question amount toa single second, 
(i. e. did the radius of the earth’s orbit subtend at the nearest fixed star 


that minute angle,) it could not possibly have escaped detection and 
universal recogni iti ian.’ =F", 378. 


We can therefore form no estimate of the real distance of any 
star, but the limit can easily be assigned within which it cannot 
possibly fall. Assuming that Sirius, the brightest of the stars, 
has a parallax of 1", (i ind it cert iinly falls within this quantity, ) 
his distance must be 200,000 times greater than that of the sun 
from the earth. ‘This prodigious distance i is as nothing compared 
with that of some stars ; but it may help to give us an idea of the 
magnificent nature and intrinsic sple mndour of those bodies whose 
light can penetrate so far through space. Comparing the light of 
Sirius with that of the sun, and supposing the distance to be what 
is stated above, it follows that the light thrown out by the star 
* cannot be so little as doub le that e omitted by the sun; or that 
* Sirius must, in ag of intrinsic splendour, be at least equal to 
‘two suns, and is, in all probability, vastly greater. —P. 380. 
Dr Wollaston, by assuming a lower parallax, concladed the light 
of Sirius to be nearly equal to that of fourteen suns. 


¢ Now for what irpose are we to suppose such magnificent bodies 
— through the al yss of space ? Surely not to illuminate our 
nights, which an additional moon of the thousandth part of the size of 
our own Saal do Sauk better, nor to sparkle as a pageant void of 
meaning and reality, and bewilder us among vain conjectures. Useful, it 
is true, they are to man as points of exact and permanent reference ; but 
he must have studied ast ronomy to little purpose who can suppose man 
to be the only object of his C reator’s care, or who does not see in the 
vast and wonderful apparatus around us provision for other races of 
animated beings. ‘The planets, as we have seen, derive their light from 
the sun; but that cannot be the case with the stars. These, doubtless, 
then, are themselves suns, and may, perhaps, each in its sphere, be the 
presiding centre round which other planets, or bodies of which we can 
form no conception from any analogy offered by our own system, may be 
circulating.’—P. 380. 


After the proper motions, the most interesting enquiries con- 
nected with sidereal astronomy are those which relate to the double 
stars, by reason of the evidence they afford of connected motion, 
and the prevalence of the Newtonian law of gravity beyond the 
confines of the solar system. Sir William Herschel was the first 
who called the attention of astronomers to these remarkable objects. 
Te began to measure the distances of the individual stars of several 
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compound systems, with the view of detecting in this way indica- 
tions of annual parallax; but his attention was soon arrested by the 
extraordinary and unlooked-for phenomenon of a revolution of one 
of the stars about the other. His observations have since been 
fully confirmed. In a few instances, the periods of revolution 
have been ascertained, and astronomers have even begun to deter- 
mine the positions, and eccentricities of the elliptic orbits thus 
curiously described. Supposing these revolving stars to be bodies 
of the same nature as the sun, they suggest combinations to which 
the solar system offers nothing analogous. 


‘ But it is not with the revolutions of bodies of a planetary or comet- 
ary nature round a solar centre, that we are now concerned ; it is with 
that of sun around sun—each, perhaps, accompanied with its train of pla- 
nets and ¢heir satellites, closely shrouded from our view by the splendour 
of their respec tive suns, and crowded into a space bearing he wdly a greater 
proportion to the enormous interval which separates them, than the dis- 
tances of the satellites of our planets from their prisnasies bear to their 
distances from the sun itself. A less distinctly characterised subordina- 
tion would be inco: npatib le with the stability of their systems, and with 
the planetary nature of their orbits. Unless closely nestled under the 
protecting wing of their immediate superior, the sweep of their other sun 
in its pe rihelion passage round their own might carry them off, or whirl 
them into orbits utterly incompatible with the conditions necess ary for 
the existence of their inhabitants. It must be confessed that we have 
here a strangely wide and novel field for speculative excursions, and one 
which it is not easy to avoid luxuriating in.—P. 394. 


A singular phenomenon connected with the double stars, is 
that they are generally of different colours. After remarking that 
these colours are, for the most part, the contrasted or 3 ment- 
ary (betraying the influence of optical deception), Sir J. Herschel 
observes, 

‘ It is by no means, however, intended to say, that in all such cases one 
of the colours is a mere effect of contrast ; and it m: iy be easier suggested 
in words, than conceived in imagination, what variety of illumination 
two suns—a red and a green, or a yellow and a blue one—must afford a 
planet circulating about either; and what charming contrasts and “ grate- 
ful vicissitudes,’—a red and a green day, for instance, alternating with a 
white one and with darkness,—might arise from the presence or absence 
of one or other, or both, above the horizon.’—P. 395. 


Double suns in the same sky, giving red and green light, must, 
doubtless, be very interesting obje ets; and the inhabitants of their 
respe ctive planets, whatever facilities or difficulties their peculiar 
situation may afford them for establishing their theories of Optics 
and Astronomy, will see abundant cause to admire the wisdom of 
that arrangement which attached them to the sun to which they 
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owe more immediate allegiance—those of the red system will, no 
doubt, commiserate the sober chilly abodes of their green neigh- 
bours, while those of the green will congratulate themselves 
that they have not been placed under the scorching influence of 
the red. ‘To such excursions of fancy we may be allowed to 
apply the remark which our author himself has made on the not 
more extravagant hypothesis of Olber: s respecting the formation of 
the four ultra-zodiacal planets. This may serve as a specimen 
‘ of the dreams in which astronomers, like other speculators, occasion- 
‘ ally and harmlessly indulge’ —P. 277. 

The prodigious number of stars which appear in the telescope 
in some directions, and their comparative paucity, or even total 
absence in others, prove that they are not indifferently scattered 
through space; their actual arrangement in groups indicates a 

v~ause whose influence is not confined to the neighbourhood of a 
single star, but embraces the whole heavens in its sphere. Groups 
or clusters, like the Pleiades for example, are observed in various 
quarters, apparently isolated from the rest of the heavens, in which 
the stars ‘ appear crowded together so as to occupy almost a definite 
‘ outline, and to run up toa blaze of light in the centre, where their 

‘ condensation is usually the greatest.’ 





‘Many of them, indeed, are of an exactly round figure, and con- 
vey the complete idea of a globular space filled full of stars, insulated 
in the heavens, and constituting in itself a family or society apart 
from the rest, and subject only to its own internal laws. It would 
be a vain task to attempt to count the stars in one of these globular 
clusters. They are not to be reckoned by hundreds; and on a rough 
calculation, erounded on the apparent intervals between them at the 
borders, (where they are seen not projected on each other, ) and the angular 
diameter of the whole group, it would appear that many clusters of this 
description must contain, at least, ten or twenty thousand stars, com- 
pacted and wedged together in a round space, W hose angular diameter does 
not exceed eig ht or ten minut ; that is to say, in an area not more than 
a tenth part of ‘that covered by the moon. ‘Pp. 399, 400. 

We have room only for one extract more : 

‘ The nebulw furnish, in every point of view, an inexhaustible field 
of speculation and conjecture. That by far the larger share of them 
consists of stars, there can be little doubt ; and in the interminable range 
of system upon system, and firmament upon firmament, which we thus 
catch a glimpse of, the imagination is bewildered and lost. On the other 
hand, if it be true, as, to say the least, it seems extremely probable, that 
a phosphore scent or self-luminous matter also exists, disseminated through 
extensive regions of space, in the manner of a cloud or fog—now assu- 
ming capric ious shapes, like actual clouds drifted by the wind, and now 
concentrating itself like a cometic atmosphere around particular stars ;— 
what, we naturally ask, is the nature and destination of this nebulous 
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matter? Is it absorbed by the stars in whose neighbourhood it is found, 
to furnish, by its condensation, their supply of light and heat ? or is it 
progressively concentrating itself by the effect of its own gravity into 
masses, and so laying the foundation of new sidereal systems, or of insu- 
lated stars ? It is easier to propound lsuch questions than to offer any pro- 
bable reply to them. Meanwhile, appe: al to fact, by the method of con- 
stant and diligent observation, is open to us ; and as the double stars have 
yiel led to this style of que stioning, and d lise lose la series of relations of 
the most intelligible and interesting descri iption, we may reasonably hope 
that the assiduous study of the nebulz will, ere long, le ‘ad to some clearer 
understanding of their intimate nature. —Pp. 406, 407. 


Notwithstanding the activity and diligence with which the hea- 
vens have been so long, and ps articularly of late years, explored, 
few results have yet been obtained which can be considered as af- 
fording any positive and valuable accessions to our knowledge 
respecting the nature of the celestial bodies, or the physical con- 
stitution of the universe. All beyond the boundaries of our own 
system continues v rapt in mystery. ‘The existence of proper 
motions, and in some instances an approximation to their amount 
and direction,—and the revolutions of a few bin: iry Stars in ellip- 
tie orbits, according to the same laws of motion which are ob- 
served in the solar system, are the principal trophies of which our 
observers can boast. Of the other subjects of enquiry, such as 
the formation and motion of sidereal systems, the progressive con- 
densation of nebulz, the disappearance of old stars, and the appear- 
ance of new, the parallax and mutual distances of the stars, and 
the laws of their arrangement— Subjects which have engaged the 
attention of observers ever since the discovery of the telescope— 
the determination must be reserved for future, and, probably, re- 
mote ages. <A foundation has now been laid for the solution of 
such enquiries in the accurate surveys that have been made of 
every part of the heavens ; and unless some general physical revo- 
lution shall occur to sweep away the monuments of existing 
knowledge, there can be no doubt ‘that, with time and continued 
observation, much will become known which is now veiled in ob- 
security, unless, indeed, the research is altogether beyond the hu- 
man powers. ‘ About such ultimate attainments,’ to use the words 
of Professor Playfair, ‘it would be unwise to be sanguine, and 
* unphilosophical to despair. 
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Art. X.— The Reform Ministry, and the Reformed Parliament. 
Fifth edition, 8vo. London: 1833. 


BOUT a year ago, at the close of the Session 1832—the last 
of the Unreformed Parliament—we entered into an exami- 
nation of the Legislative labours of that Session, and of the pros- 
pects of the next, with the view of preventing the disappointment 
which always springs from extravagant hopes , and of obviating 
the injustice which such disappointment is apt to engender, This 
appeared to be at once rendering a service to the country, and 
doing an act of fairness by the Re ‘form Bill. 

‘The result of our enquiry was no doubt very favourable to the 
late Parliament, and proportionally discouraging to its successor. 
Besides the great measure of Reform, many improvements, of a 
subordinate importance, indeed, yet of no little value, had been 
effected in our institutions ; the municipal law had received sub- 
stantial amendments ; and the form of our civil polity had been so 
much changed for the better in a few months, that we concluded 
with expressing our apprehensions that the Reformed Parliament 
would not, in all likelihood, come up to its predecessor in the 
number and importance of its services, within an equal period of 
time. 

It needs hardly be remarked, that although such had proved to 
be the case, nothing like an argument could have been drawn 
from this result, against the necessity of Reform, or in disparage- 
ment of the new Parliament’s services. The House of Commons 
elected in 1831, was chosen at a moment of great excitement; it 
was the offspring of the reforming spirit, and it partook largely in 
the feeling which then pervaded the whole country : it looked for- 
ward toa speedy dissolution, and it acted as having soon to render 
an account. As far, therefore, as it was possible for a body elected 
under the old constitution to represent the sentiments of the nation, 
that House may be said to have done so; and the friends of Reform, 
while they never denied that the House of Commons unreformed, 
now and then, and for a ses ASON, spoke the sense of the people, 
maintained the necessity of Reform, in order to make that whole- 
some and natural state of accordance between the representative 
and the constituent bodies habitual and certain, which, under the 
old corrupt system, could only be brought about by accidental 
circumstances, irregularly, capriciously, and occasionally. A sys- 
tem of election, calculated to secure at all times for the people of 
this country such a Legislature as should signalize every Session 
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by acts like those which, independent of the Reform Bill, dis- 
tinguished the year 1832, would, we may very confidently affirm, 
be one proved by its actions well to answer the only purposes for 
which any plan of Government can be contrived or esteemed by 
rational creatures. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the prevailing sentiments of 
the community, and especially of the large portion of it which is 
friendly to Reform, were exceedingly different from those we have 
just been referring to, at the time when the New Parliament en- 
tered upon its functions. The general election had proved 
most auspicious to the cause of liberal principles. ‘The Tory 
party appeared to be everywhere completely routed. With the 
exception of a few, whose opinions were pushed to violent ex- 
tremes, the bulk of the members returned were rational, though 
firm and determined, friends of political improvement—men resolved 
temperately, though strenuously, to promote such changes in our 
system of Government as the spirit of the age, and the state of 
the country demanded,—while they who resisted all reformation, 
seemed now to have shrunk into a space not more considerable 
than was filled by the party bent upon altering by wholesale and 
at once, every portion of our institutions in Church and in State. 
From a Parliament thus constituted, every thing was to be hoped : 
nor were they to blame who hoped all things and believed all 
things ; but their error was in believing that all they had a good 
right to hope, could be all at once effected. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, could be more unpropitious, both 
to the Government and the House of Commons, than the com- 
mencement of their labours under the general expectations, thus 
raised to an extravagant pitch. Whatever was done must needs 
fall short of the wished for point ; and that, because the point was 
not defined ;—men reckoned upon a great deal, an immense deal, 
being done, but they could not tell what; and any thing, how 
great soever that could be done, would have left them at liberty 
to say it was too little, for they had expected much more. Not to 
mention, that as the greatest possible number of the largest con- 
ceivable measures must of necessity be accomplished, however 
swiftly, yet in some kind of succession, and not simultaneously, 
they of whom we are speaking could always stop at any one, and 
complain that the residue were still wanting; and by a known 
law of our nature, what we want is ever far more prized than all 
we have obtained: So that after the affairs of the East should 
have been settled, those persons of high expectations might say, 
* What signifies the East Indian trade and government? No- 
* thing has been done to settle the West India Question—that 
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‘ is of real importance—the Reformed Parliament does absolutel 
* nothing ;’ and then, if the affairs of the West were also settled, 
they would in like manner exclaim, ‘ East Indies and West In- 
‘ dies, and any Indies, we care not for, compared with the abuses 
‘ at home that eat into the vitals of the state. What sinecures* 
‘ has the Reformed Parliament abolished ? It does little or no- 
‘ thing for the people.’ 

If nothing untoward, therefore, had occurred, and the Govern- 
ment had been left free to bring forward, or the Parliament them- 
selves to originate whatever measures might seem best calculated 
to serve the interests of the community, there would still have 
been a certainty of disappointment, as long as such unreasonable 
expectations were entertained, and an impatience so unthinking 
prevailed. But, unfortunately, the state of Ireland made it a mat- 
ter of imperative duty to begin the session with a measure of fear- 
ful but necessary severity ; for until the dominion of the law was 
restored in that distracted country, it was impossible to say that 
any Government existed, or to foresee any point at which lawless 
outrage would stop, short of the utter dissolution of civil society. 
The Government most w isely brought forward a measure of ex- 
treme rigour, suited to the nature of the emergency—of a kind 
not to be endured for an instant, ser the crisis which alone could 
justify it, had ceased—and of such efficacy as the country had a 
right to expect, when called upon to agree that the constitution 
should be suspended. Every effort of the Irish agitators to pre- 
vent this salutary though rigorous law from passing, failed ; and 
all the appeals made to the people of England were received with 
utter disregard. It betrayed, indeed, a lamentable ignorance of 
the character and habits of Englishmen, to imagine that they 
would be brought, by a few extravagant harangues, or a few vio- 
lent effusions from the Press, to side with a system of mingled 
violence and delusion, which had for its almost avowed object, the 
personal gain of a few individuals ;—for its instruments, an igno- 
rant lawless rabble, bent upon mischief, to gratify a rabid 
thirst of destruction ;—and for its natural results, bloodshed, ra- 
pine, and anarchy. But although the we of all attempts to 
gain over the people against the Irish Bill. “=. signal and gene- 
ral, yet the necessity of thus occupying the first “portion of the 
Session was much to be lamented ; both because it postponed all 
other things, and because it showed the new Parliament rather in 
the light of a severe, though just, than of a tender parent. It 











* Nor will it abolish above one or two, inasmuch as they have almost 
all been abolished already. 
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must also be considered, that the excitement of the Irish debates, 
and the length of time occupied by them, prevented the country 
from bestowing sufficient attention upon the other proceedings of 
the Session ; nor was it till nearits close, that men began to reflect 
upon the great number and vast importance of the measures 
which, in spite of every obstruction, had in a few months been 
happily completed. 

Although the clamour with which both the Government and 
the Parliament had been assailed by the ultra-Tory and Radical 
parties, had ceased for some time to produce an effect with the 
people at large, and the truth was slowly but incessantly work- 
ing its way from the more reflecting part of the community to 
the rest of it, yet there was wanted a plain statement of what ‘had 
actually been effected ; and the publication before us has supplied 
this in a very satisfactory manner. It is plainly written, and with- 
out any pre tensions ; but it gives a clear and comprehensive view of 
the History of the Session, both as regards the conduct of the Go- 
vernment and of the Parliament. It goes through every branch 
of our affairs—Foreign, Domestic, and Colonial—and it brings 
together from those authentic documents, by which all questions, 
in a case of this kind, must be detenuinad, ‘the whole facts upon 
which the judgment of the country must be formed; with such 
expl nations as are necessary for re ndering intelligible those plans 
of improvement, the merits of which are not at once intelligible 
to the bulk of mankind. 

When we examine the various parts of the sketch with which 
we are here presented, we are bound to admit that our predictions 
of last year have in a great degree been falsified. lor we int- 
mated an e xpe ctation that the new Parliament would fall short of 
the old in its services to the state; and it has most manifestly 
gone beyond even the extraordinary efforts of the Session 1832 
Inde pende nt of all reductions, and other economical arrangements 
in the establishments and the revenue, themselves most import- 
ant reforms, there have been completed no less than six great 
legislative measures of improvement in the institutions of the 
country ; nine statutes have been made for the amendment of the 
law ; and the foundations have been laid for as many beneficial 
changes, both in our laws and institutions, which, in all human 
probability, the next Session will see accomplished. ‘This is 
undoubtedly a splendid result; and so far from considering that 
it is exaggerated, we are very firmly persuaded that, probably 
from oversight, where there was so much to be recorded, the 
statement before us falls even considerably short of the real truth. 
We shall advert to the particulars in the above order, as more 
convenient than the arrangement of the pamphlet ; though we 
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freely admit that there is nothing very strictly logical in the dis- 
tinction we have taken between the changes in the Institutions 
and in the Laws. 


I. The improvements effected in the great institutions of the 
“ay Sete 
A most important change has been made in the establish- 
ment of the Irish Church. We purposely use the phrase, Irish 
Church ; for though we are quite aware that by law it is only 
part of the united Church of England and Ireland, as Ireland is 
part of the United Kingdom; yet we also know that, let the 
statute-book speak what language it will, the two islands are 
separated physically, and the two Churches partake of the sever- 
ance. It is vain to think of treating the whole members of the 
Established Church in the two countries as one body, and then 
arguing that there are so many bishops to so many millions of 
communicants ; or contending that the Irish should live under a 
Protestant hierarchy, though there are six times as many of the 
inhabitants Catholics and Protestant-Dissenters as Churchmen, 
hecause if the whole be added to the Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Churehmen of England, there will be found a majority of the lat- 
ter. All this would be very well if men could be brought to such 
a refinement as overlooking the channel which separates the two 
countries, and the habits which keep their people still more widely 
asunder. Laws and lawgivers may lay it down as they will; the 
common sense of mankind never can be brought to think or to feel 
otherwise than as respects a Churchin England, with twenty-four 
hishops and two archbishops to twelve millions of people, of whom 
not above a third, or a fourth are sectaries ; and a church in Ireland 
with eighteen bishops and four archbishops, to seven millions of 
people, of whom not above a sixth, or a seventh belong to the esta- 
blishment ; while the revenues of both the prelates and the parish 
priests are on an average one-fourth larger in the country where 
the duty is six times less onerous, and the expense of living a third 
part less he: avy. It is long since all men were agreed that this was 
a monstrous, an intolerab le state of things; long since every person 
of ordinary candour and the most m oderate unde: rstanding: admitted 
the absolute ne cessity of terminating what was universally felt to 
be an insult to the community ; ; long since it was pretty generally 
considered that there was not much time to lose, and that nothing 
but a speedy change in this matter could give the Irish | Establish- 
ed Church any chance of being continued upon any terms. We 
think it cannot be denied, that the change introduced by the 
Government and adopted by Parliament, is of an ample size, al- 
though, with our Presbyterian habits, we should of course greatly 
have preferred one of another description, Holding with Dr 
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Paley, that the establishment, if any is supported by the state, 
ought always to be the religion of the great majority of the 
people, and feeling the absolute impossibility of establishing the 
Catholic Church, we should have been inclined to say, that it was 
better there should be no state religion at all, but that the teach- 
ers of all three cl ‘atholics, Episcopalians, and Dissenters, 
should be equally maintained by moderate stipends from the 
public ; or that none being thus maintained, the people should, as 
in America, be obliged to pay, every man for the support of his 
own minister. We are, however, quite aware that these are views 
which will be regarded as altogether visionary, and unsuited to 
the age we live in, the present year being 1833 not 1933. Be it 
so ; then we conceive that the measure adopted last Session is one 
of great practical value, and well calculated to lessen, if it does 
not remove, the just complaints of the nation. ‘Ten prelates, that 
is, eight bishops and two archbishops, were struck out, leaving 
twelve instead of twenty-two; the burden of church rates was 
removed from the people and cast upon the revenues of the clergy ; 
and provision was made for appropriating a considerable part of 
that revenue to the religious instruction of the people. This is 
unquestionably the greatest change that has been effected in the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the country since the Reformation. 
We admit its extent and its excellence; but we are far indeed 
from viewing it as a final settlement ; nor do we remember to have 
observed that any one of its more prominent supporters, and cer- 
tainly none of the Ministers in either House of Parliament, treated 
it “ ‘such. We shall, on a future occasion, revert to this subject. 

The two acts relating to Grand and Petty Juries in Ireland, 
ae introduced a most important change into that institution. 
The scandalous abuses of the Grand Jury presentments have been 
extirpated ; for the power of levying money is no longer left un- 
controlled in the hands of those alone who have the jobs to do, 
and the interest, apart from and op posed to that of the persons 
paying. And the English law respecting the choice of petty 
juries being, with certain modifications, extended to Ireland, their 
wg selection is now for the first time secured. 

The most important alterations that have been effected in 
he éctabliddunent of the great National Bank and its relations to 
private banking, are the making i its notes a legal tender except at 
the Bank itself and its branches ; thus maintaining inviolate the 
constant convertibility of that currency into gold—the requiring 
a monthly publication of its accounts, that is, of its cash and other 
assets, as well as of its circulating paper—and the requiring other 
banks to make public the amount of their issues quarterly. Other 
changes of less importance were also effected—as the obtaining a 
considerable diminution of the allowance hitherto made to the 
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Bank, or which is the same thing, making it pay a certain sum 
yearly for the privileges it possesses. The only one of these al- 
terations which occasioned any material difference of opinion, is 
that relating to legal tenders, ‘which some considered as likely to 
increase the i issue “of paper. As long as the absolute convertibility 
of the bank-note itself is maintained, we cannot perceive how this 
consequence is likely to ensue. At the same time, (though the 
argument may be deemed somewhat empirical,) we are disposed 
to consider the great division of opinion among the highest autho- 
rities upon the subject, as affording a reason against this part of 
the plan. The rest is all unquestionable and unmingled advantage 
to the community. 

The settlement of all the great questions touching the go- 
vernment and commerce of our vast possessions in the Kast, is of 
itself an achievement which would have signalized any other Ses- 
sion, and might well have been expected to occupy more than one. 
Not only are the relations of the Government and the Com- 
pany placed upon a better footing ; not only has the Indian Go- 
vernment at home been strengthened and simplified ; but the rights 
of all our subjects in the East have been placed upon a new and 
secure foundation, while those of our countrymen at home have 
been established in all that regards either trade or settlement. In 
a word, the Government has been new-modelled, and the mono- 
poly destroy ed. We shall —_* the part of the tract before us, 
relating to this part of the subject 

‘ The settlement of the question as to the Renewal of the Charter of 
the East India Company, and the China Trade, was one of the most im- 
portant measures submitted to Parliament ; and none, except, perhaps, 
the Slave Trade Question, was surrounded by greater difficulties. 

‘Whether the monopoly enjoyed by the Company, should be abolish- 
ed ?—and how, if that monopoly were abolished, the assets and liabilities 
of the Company were to be distributed between commerce and terri- 
tory ?—whether a share in the Administration of our Indian Empire 
should still be confided to the Court of Directors ?—and how, if that 
course were adopted, the interests of the rulers could be made to coin- 
cide with the interests of the subjects ?—whether Europeans should be 
allowed to settle in India ?—and how, if so admitted, they should be re- 
strained from excesses injurious to the natives, and dishonourable to our 
Government ?— it will be admitted, were questions of great moment, and 
of no inconsiderable difficulty. 

‘The measure introduced by the Ministers for the solution of the 
questions, with some slight modifications, was adopted by Parliament.— 
The trade with China has been thrown open. 

‘ The long and complicated account between commerce and territory, 
has been settled by a compromise, the advantage of which is shown by 
its having been approved of by moderate men on both sides. 

‘A litigation which must have lasted for years, and which never could 
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have ended in a satisfactory adjudication, and during the pending of 
which, it would have been impossible to have intrusted the Company 
with any political functions, has thus been averted. The proprietors of 
India Stock have become creditors of the nation which is placed under 
their care. ‘They will henceforth have a strong interest to improve its 
revenues : they can improve its revenues only by exerting their power 
for the maintenance of order, and the encouragement of industry. 

‘The anomalous and pernicious union of imperial and economical func- 
tions in one body is at an end. 

‘India is thrown open to European enterprise, and European capital. 
The legislative power of the Supreme Government has been strength- 
ened. A Commission has been established for the purpose of ascerté tins 
ing, digesting, and, as fur as may be, assimilating those conflicting and 
undefined laws; the diversity and vazueness of which are among the 
heaviest grievances of India. The patronage, which has been bestowed 
by favour, is henceforward to be placed under restrictions which will 
ensure to India a constant supply of the most intelligent servants. 

‘In the constitution of the Board of Control changes have been made 
which, whilst they increase the efficiency of that de ‘partmenty diminish 
the parliamentary influence of the Ministers; and finally, every office 
under the Company has been thrown open to every British subj ject, with- 
out distinction of colour, descent, caste, or religion. 

. Sir Robert Pe »| remarked, that it had be en dis ussed in very thin 
Houses, and attributed this to the general approbation with which its 








provisions were regarded by public men of all parties. Mr O'Connell 
designated it as the Gi Charter of the Indian people.’ 
5. But if the d iction of monopoly an d the introduction of 


a just and liberal policy was effected in the East, and if this alone 
forms a title of honour for the late Session of Parliament, how 
much higher are its claims exalted when we turn to the West, 
and enjoy the unspeakable satisfaction of witnessing at length the 
extinction of Negro Slavery! It should not be said a more difti- 
cult rer gm but assuredly so difficult a subject never was at- 
tempted by human legislation. ‘The diffic ulties were mi anfully 
grappled with ; and they were all surmounted. If any man dreads 
the ultimate effects e ither upon the interests of master or of slave, 
we bid him be comforted; for even the short period which has 
elapsed since the Bill passed, has sufficed to chase away the worst 
part of those shapes of danger and mischief conjured up to 
‘ frighten our isle,’—not even the threat of violence has any where 
been heard. But in looking back upon the progress of this grand 
measure of our age in its latter stage, (we mean while the Bill was 
passing, ) we recollect much anxiety among the enemies of slavery 


and a good deal of very excusab le apprehension and even impa- 
tience. In this, we will own, we never shared. First of all, we 
knew that the time had come when that must be fulfilled which 
was spoken—that Negro Slavery and a Refor:.cd Parliament can- 
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not exist together. Next we knew, that from the instant the 
Ministers of the Crown had announced in Parliament the end of 
slavery, the whole question was settled. With the rest of it we 
gave ourselves no trouble: there remained only the terms to 
adjust. No resistance of the West Indians, no extravagance of 
the anti-slavery party, could for one hour delay the consumma- 
tion. ‘The slave was free !—Such were the thoughts which cheered 
us as we sang the song of Simeon; and rejoiced with an exceed- 
ing great joy that the faithful servant of the Lord in this great 
work. still lived to raise his sweet and holy voice in the like 
strains. He did live to taste this blessing ; and he has now gone 
to his rest, followed by the tears and the praises of all his fellow- 
creatures 

But let us not be misunderstood. The work is done—but only 
because they who began it will continue to watch over it. Who 
shall say that the Colonial Assemblies no longer require our vigil- 
ance ? Have we forgotten the reluctance with which every thing 
that has been done was wrung from the enemies of all improve- 
ment ? Have we forgotten the declarations made by their leaders 
upon the eve of this measure being carried—only to be matched 
for indiscreet hostility, by their praises of the unreformed Par- 
liament, as the perfection of political wisdom, the moment before 
the voice of the whole Empire doomed it to swift destruction ? 
Assuredly, the friends of the abolition will do well to maintain 
their present attitude, at least until they have seen their great and 
good work placed beyond the chance of disturbance. 

. The last reform in our institutions which we shall mention, is 
an no means the least important ; indeed, in its immediate bear- 
ing’s upon the interests of the community, we know not if any ot 
the | late changes has been more remarkable. We allude to the 
Scotch Borough Reform. A new and asound constitution has at 
length been given to our Boroughs; they have all been flung 
open ; inall, the principle of self- election has been abolished, after 
continuing for nearly four centuries to afflict them with every 
evil which an essentially vicious and corrupt constitution can 
engender. ‘The management of their own aflairs is now restored 
to the inhabitants of those cities and towns. ‘The local adminis- 
tration of justice; the regulation of the police; the receipt and 
expenditure of the revenues ; the care of the municipal property, 
all are now vested in councils and magistrates chosen by the inha- 
bitants at large—at least by that numerous and respe ‘table class 
in whom the Reform Bill had previously vested the franchise of 
Parliamentary election. The full importance of this change is 
perhaps as yet hardly felt even in this part of the kingdom, which 
it more immediately ‘affects. When its principles are extended to 
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the cities and towns of England and Ireland, as they of necessity 
must be in no long period of time, it will be universally admitted, 
that Parliamentary Reform itself was not a larger or a more bene- 
ficial improvement in the constitution of the country. 


II. It is fit that we now cast a rapid glance over the progress 
— has been made during the Session in Law Reform. 

The act for the amendment of the law effected a great 
ates of beneficial changes which had long been desired by 
every enlightened practitioner, and still more ‘by all whose inte- 
rests are liable to be dealt with in courts of justice. A period of 
limitation is introduced in the cases which the former statutes had 
omitted. The right to tender amends and pay money into court 
is extended. The chicanery consequent upon ple as in abatement is 
obviated. The grievance of being nonsuited for variances is 
removed. ‘The most important facilities are given to obtain, at a 
trifling expense, the judgment of the court “where there are no 
disputed facts. The obstructions are taken away, which chiefly 
prevented business from flowing equally into the different courts. 
Parties are enabled to recover interest on debts not hitherto carry- 
ing it, and the temptation to resist just demands is thus gre: atly 
diminished. Arbitrations are exceedingly facilitated : and the 
judges are enabled to amend the whole rules of pleading. 

2. Nor has the common law alone received improvement. A 
— change has been effected in the constitution and the proce- 
dure of the Court of Chancery. The offices of the Registers 
and the Masters are placed upon a new footing ; and the abuses of 
fees, copy-money, and gratuities, are entirely extirpated ; so that 
now no interest whatev er exists in any de ‘partme nt of the Court 
hostile to the cheap despatch: of its business. The : appointme nt 
of the Masters, too, is vested in the Crown, thus securing the pub- 
lic against undue selection of those important judicial officers, by 
throwing the responsibility upon the Government at large. A 
beginning i is also made in new modelling the Six-Clerks’ Office. 
Four of those clerks’ places are abolis hed, and all vacancies in the 
Sworn-Clerks’ Office are forbidden to be filled up until Parliament 
shall have an opportunity of revising the whole department. The 
present pamphlet, in enumerating the Chancery offices abolished, 
and showing the far inferior cost at which their duties are hence- 
forth to be performed, states the saving at L.63,679 a-year. But 
the reduction of the Six-Clerks is by some oversight left out ; in- 
deed, it is erroneously stated, that the act does not extend at all 
to that department. An addition must therefore be made of 
L.4800 to the above sum; and the whole saving already effe cted 
will amount to L.68,470, exclusive of L.28,000 in the depart- 
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ment of Bankruptcy, which makes the whole diminution of Chan- 
cery expenses above L.96,000 a-year. It is, however, incorrect 
to reckon, as the pamphlet appears to do, that the saving of 
L.21,670 from the abolished sinecures, was effected by the Re- 
formed Parliament. The act abolishing the places was passed 
in 1832. The act providing for the discharge of the duties an- 
nexed to those places was passed this year. In one sense, there- 
fore, the late Session may be said to have effected the saving, 
inasmuch as it could not be ascertained how much must be paid 
in lieu of the salaries reduced until the substitute had been pro- 
ne but the abolition took place before. 

The establishment of the Court of Privy Council is another 
a of great importance in the judicial system. It secures a 
more regular and efficient court of appeal from all the extensive 
settlements abroad, inhabited by eighty millions of people ; and it 

certainly must be considered as laying the foundation of a better 
appellate jurisdiction at home. It may safely be affirmed, that 
no contrivance, for the purpose of exercising ‘that function, was 
ever devised more inartificial and more contrary to all sound prin- 
ciple than the House of Lords. The utmost that can be said in 
its defence is that, as in many other instances of political mal- 
conformation, less mischief ensues than might reasonably be 
expected, because some effort is made by the he althy parts of the 
system to counteract the evil tendency of the partial defects. The 
same thing happens in the natural body ; ; but there we are reme- 
dliless, and have only to employ palliatives, and arm ourselves with 
patience. The body politic is happily under our control; and 
no man is now daring enough to recommend patience to the peo- 
ple, or suggest a palliative, when the knife and the cautery are at 
hand if wanted to effect a cure. 

4. The whole mass of real and mixed actions, above sixty in 
number, has been swept away, excepting dower, quare impedit, 
and e jectment ; one simple and uniform mode of proceeding alone 
remains for trying rights of real property ; and the period of limi- 
tation is reduced to twenty years, with a saving of ten years more 
in eases of disability. 

5. By another remedy of as drastic a nature, there is an entire 
abolition effected of fines and recoveries, with the whole of the 
delays, uncertainties, embarrassments, and expenses, which those 
fictitious proceedings occasioned. With the real actions, and 
(what, indeed, formed a part of them) fines and recoveries, have 
disap peared also an enormous mass of legal subtlety and learning, 
once the pride of the lawyer, of late times become of little use ; 
hut not to be neglected by any who would know the depths of 
his: profession,—occasionally required at the hands of all,—and 
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calculated to occupy and to waste much time and engross great 
labour. 

6. The law of inheritance and of dower has been exceedingly 
simplified ; and the latter change, especially, is calculated to faci- 
litate the conveyance of property, and greatly to Jessen the risks 
of litigation upon such conveyance. 

7. A material improvement in the criminal law has been effect- 
ed, by taking away the capital punishment in cases of house- 
breaking i in the day. ‘The arguments so often urged, and of late 
years so successfully, against the severity of our criminal code, 
applied fully to this case, and again prevailed. 

8. The last of these amendments to which we shall advert, has 
been altogether omitted in the tract before us; so little disposition 
is there to make the most of the case, or to exaggerate what has 
been done. That revolting anomaly , 8o strikingly exposed by Sir 
Samuel Romilly, that a man’s real estates shall not go to pay his 
simple contract debts, has at length ceased to cumber our juris- 
prudence. The truly great man whose name we have mentioned, 
again and again attempted to remove this glaring defect in the 
law. After repeated failures, he at length succe eded in c¢ urrying’ 
a bill through the Commons, but confined it to the case of free- 
hold estates. It was, however, thrown out in the Lords. ‘The 
last time, he obtained the concurrence of the Commons without a 
single division in any of the stages; but a large majority of the 
Lords rejected it. Mark the change of the times, and bewail his 
fate, who, desiring above all things to see sound principles of 
legislation triumphant over ignorance and prejudice and self-inte- 
rest, did not live to this auspicious day ! ‘The same measure is now 
introduced, but extended so as to embrace all real property, copy- 
hold and customary as well as free. It passes the Commons with- 
out a word being heard against it. In the Lords it passes through 
all its stages with the same facility, and becomes the law of the 
land, without either one division being taken, or one objection 
raised, throughout its whole course ! If the friends of enlightened 
policy have cause unceasingly to lament the loss of their most 
illustrious coadjutor upon ‘such an occasion, they may derive 
some consolation from reflecting that it was his son w ho brought 
in and carried the bill, which has thus at length happily been 
passed. 


III. The survey of those great things which have been done 
for the amendment of the law during the late Session, and which 
are universally allowed to have effected a more extensive im- 
provement in our jurisprudence than had for ages before been 
accomplished, naturally leads us to an enumeration, for it can be 
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little more, of the still further reforms of which the foundations 
have, during the same period, been laid by the Government, 
although the sanction of the Legislature has not as yet been ob- 
tained for them. 

1. The Corporation Commissions which have been issued, and 
are now in active operation for all the three parts of the United 
Kingdom, may justly be deemed a measure of incalculable impor- 
tance. ‘That abuses had grown up in very many of the municipal 
corporations, every one was aware. ‘That the root of those abuses 
in Scotland was planted in the close and self-elective system, no- 
body for many years past has affected to doubt. But in most of 
the English and Irish corporations, the elective franchise is so 
hampered in its exercise, as to approach the system now happily 
exploded in our northern districts. In many, the self-election pre- 
vails in its most rigorous form; and in very few is the Secale 
vested where it ought to reside, in the people at large—the bur- 
gesses and freemen enjoying, in almost all the cases where the 
election is open, the monopoly of the right of voting. ‘To intro- 
duce such a reform into all those municipal constitutions as ma 
best accord with the sound and liberal principles of the age, and, 
as far as may be, suit the peculiar circumstances of the various 
corporations, required a minute enquiry into their various pecu- 
liarities ; and that enquiry is now going on with such vigour, as 
promises a satisfactory conclusion in sufficient time for enabling 
the next Session to deal with this vast and complicated, but most 
important subject. 

2. The new boroughs, as they are termed—that is, those 
towns of more recent growth to which the Reform Bill gave the 
right of Parliamentary representation, and which have no cor- 
porations,—stand in a very different predicament. No previous 
investigation was necessary for enabling the Legislature to con- 
fer upon them the benefits of municipal constitutions, except a 
careful examination of their various local acts for police purposes. 
Accordingly, a bill, framed apparently with very great care and 
upon mature consideration, was introduced towards the close of 
the late Session, in order that its principles and its provisions 
might undergo full discussion during the recess. It provides for 
the government of thirty of the great towns, chiefly manufactu- 
ring, comprehending a population of above 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
by vesting in the L.10 householders the choice of Councils, by 
and from which the Magistrates are to be selected. It also con- 
tains the arrangements necessary for the speedy and regular 
administration of criminal justice, and for the protection of person 
and property, by an efficient police, upon principles of strict eco- 
nomy, and of accordance with the spirit of our free constitution, 
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When the principles of this measure shall be adopted in these 
towns, and extended, with the requisite modifications, to the older 
communities, now the subject of enquiry by the commissioners, it 
may safely be affirmed that a reform will have been effected in 
the domestic policy of this kingdom, as extensive as the grand 
measure of 1831, and more nearly and more constantly affecting 
cer interests and the rights of individuals. 

The important benefits which the law of England had de- 
riv =a from the enquiries of the Common-Law and Real Property 
Commissioners, natur: lly suggested the issuing of a commission for 
Scotland, which should combine the objects of both. Some of 
our most learned and experienced lawyers are, accordingly, now 
engaged in performing the important work of e xamining by what 
means the expense and de lay of law proceedings may be diminished, 
the constitution of prov incial judicatures improv ed, and the con- 
veyance of real property re mndered more easy and more cheap. 

4. Out of the same proceedings in the House of Commons, (upon 
the motion of one of the present Ministers,) which in 1828, gave 
rise to the Common Law and Real Prope rty Commissions, arose 
likewise, that for e nquiring into the constitution and proceedings of 
Ecclesiastical courts. From its re port, re plete with learning and 
informed with sound principle, has originated a bill presented to 
the Lords, and ordered to stand over with a view to the fuller 
discussion of its numerous and varied provisions. The extent and 
advantages of the changes which it will produce in the administra- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical law, and in many branches of that law 
itself, with the abolition of several hundred courts now exercising 
imperfectly and upon unsound principles, important jurisdiction, 
can only be well estimated by those who attend to the striking de- 
tails of the report. But in carrying this reform into effect, as well 
as the next to which we shall ‘adve rt, a serious impediment has 
been interposed by the rejection of the measure for establishing 
courts of local jurisdiction. 

5. The reform to which we allude is, the bill* for altering the law 
of debtor and creditor, by abolishing imprisonment for de ‘bt, whether 
on mesne process or in execution, confining that corporal coer- 
cion to cases where it is most justly due, namely, fraud, gross 
negligence, and contumacy,—treating it asa punishment and not 
a satisfaction,—and substituting for it those means of obtaining pay- 
ment, by the full surrender of the debtor’s property, which the law 


* Introduced by our truly learned, able, and enlightened countryman, 
the Solicitor General, and founded upon the elaborate and admirable re- 
port of the Common Law Commissioners, Messrs Pollock, Starkie, 
Evans, and Wightman. 
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of England is more defective in securing to the creditor, than that 
of any other, the least commercial country, in the civilized world. 
It is wholly impossible to estimate too highly the importance of 
this great measure. It would have been carried through the Com- 
mons certainly, and might possibly have already been the law of 
the land, but for the fate of the next proposal of reform to which 
we shall advert, and without the adoption of which the former 
could not proceed. 

To none of the five measures already described was any op- 
position given. ‘The Lords were not indeed called upon to de- 
liver any opinion upon them. The Government did not press 
the bills through this Session ; and the commissions being issued 
by the Crown, whatever repugnance might in any quarter have 
been felt towards them, a unanimous address of the Commons, 
praying that the abuses of corporations might be inv estigated, 
seemed to prescribe the prudence of not attempting by a counter 
address to stay the enquiry, and bring the two Houses into colli- 
sion. But not so discreet was the course pursued with respect to 
the Local Courts Bill. It was very erroneously imagined to be a 
measure which neither the Commons nor the country took any 
vreat interest in, and accordingly it was thrown out by a majority 
of twelve absent Peers, those present being equally divided. We 
are of course bound to believe that this decision proceeded upon a 
disapproval of the measure, and not upon a disposition to embarrass 
or to discredit the Government. For how could it either create 
embarrassment to the Ministers, or bring discredit upon them ? 
The people either cared much for the ‘bill or were indifferent 
about it. If they were indifferent, much then in the same pro- 
portion would be their indisposition to complain of the Govern- 
ment for not carrying it; if they cared for it, they might indeed 
be indignant at its rejection, but that indignation was not very 
likely to take the direction of those who exerted every nerve _ 
attain the object. Another direction it might possibly take ; 
might be pointed towards those who once more set cna 
against improvement, and again mustered their forces to resist re- 
form. But be the motives of the proceeding what they may, its 
tendency is quite undeniable ; it has neither contributed to embar- 
rass the Ministers nor to discredit them ; and let us hope that it 
will not prevent a better course from being pursued next Session 
upon more mature deliberation. ‘The legislature will thus confer 
an a benefit upon their country. 

. The Poor's Law Commission was begun in 1832, but its 
most useful labours have been brought to a point during the late 
Session ; and certainly nothing can ‘be more cheering than the ac- 
count which is given of these in the pamphlet now before us, 
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borne out as it undeniably is by the important publication which 
has already issued from the Board, and excited the most lively in- 
terest wherever its extraordinary disclosures have reached. It 
may be truly said that, after men had for years been demanding 
a plan, and asserting again and again that ‘the whole subject was 
thoroughly known as far as both the facts and the principles were 
concerned—we now find it by common consent admitted, that the 
subject, both in details and in conclusions, comes upon us as 
in a great measure new. 


‘ The difficulty of getting printed this enormous mass of evidence, and 
the impossibility of making full use of it, while in manuscript, for the 
purposes of the final report, is understood to be the sole cause which pre- 
vented the Central Commissioners from presenting a report before the 
termination of the Session. 

‘In the meantime some benefit has been derived from the labours of 
the commission, not only by the publication of the paper on labour rates, 
but by the appearance of some extracts from their evidence. These ex- 
tracts were published in compliance with a re quisition from the Home 
office, and are believed to contain, not a selection of striking passages, 
and extraordinary statements, but a mere fair average of the contents of 
the reports from the Assistant Commissioners. Such as they are, they 
fully shew the wisdom of Government in not resting satisfied with the 
existing information on the subject of Poor’s Law ‘administration. If 
we compare the number, the variety, and the importance of the facts, and 
of the inferences contained in that small volume, with all the folios that 
have proceeded from Parliament on the same subject, how far do the 
powers of individual research appear to exceed those of a Parliamentary 

Committee ? 

‘ There is every reason to expect, that before the commencement of the 

next Session, the commissioners, having taken such —_ time for de- 
liberation, will be able to propose, not perhaps the best conceivable 
measure, but the best that in the present state of political knowledge, 
public opinion will sanction, or a prudent ministry introduce. A measure 
which, if it do not attempt at once to destroy the abuses which have been 
the growth of half a century, will immediately check their increase, and 
ensure their gradual extirpation. And it may be added, that the possi- 
bility of such a result, a result on which the future welfare of England 
depends, appears to be due solely to the present administration. Their 
predecessors seem never to have contemplated such an undertaking, or to 
have had the least notion of the means by which it could be effected.’ 


8. Of the bill for a General Registry, it is unnecessary here to 
speak, after the full discussion which we gave to that subject on 
a former oceasion.* Its rejection can only be considered as tem- 
porary ; for it would be preposterous to imagine that the personal 


* No. for April 1830, 
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interests of some country practitioners could continue to work 
much longer upon the ignorance of their clients, and set them 
against what is peculiarly for their own, the clients’ advantage. 

9. The Speech from the Throne, at the close of the Session, was 
in many respects a memorable document. It announced that a 
Commission had been issued for digesting into one Code the whole 
criminal law, and for enquiry into the expediency of extending 
the same process to the other branches of the law ; and it declared 
that there was no portion of the labours of Parliament in which 
his Majesty felt a deeper interest than that which had for its 
object the making justice accessible to all classes of his people— 
a truly wise and parental sentiment,—one which the Saeneeils 
might appropriately express at the close of a Session illustrated by 
such improvements in the law as had actually been effeeted, and 
at the commencement of a recess about to be employed in laying 
the groundwork of yet more extensive reforms. 


In the measures which we have enumerated under the preceeding 
heads, it must be remarked, that, with one, or at the most two 
exceptions, we have dwelt upon none of those which commonly 
attract the greatest degree of popular favour. ‘They are almost 
all reforms of a kind which recommend themselves to reflecting, 
sober-minded, and prudent persons, as tending to the real and 
lasting benefit of the state, by improving its government and 
mending its laws. Upon this deep and solid foundation rest the 
claims of the * Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parliament’ 
to the confidence and the support of the country. Removing a 
single unpopular tax, gaining one brilliant success either in war 
or in negotiation, opening to the enterprise of the nation a new 
channel of trade, or reducing some odious sinecure or ill-earned 
pension, would, generally speaking, be a more sure passport to 
the favour of a great portion of the community, than by far the 
larger number of the services which we have been considering. 
But the * Ministry and the Parliament’ have an ample number 
of such things also to show, in further establishing their title to the 
esteem of the people. We have already, in a preceding artiele, 
entered into some details on this subject ; and shall here only 
make a brief recapitulation, for the sake of completing our sketch. 

Have, then, the Ministry reduced the expenditure? ‘The 
details just alluded to show, that the present Ministers have effected 
a reduction of nearly three millions since they came into offiee 
and that there is a great saving in the year’s estimates, as com- 
pared with the year before. 

Have they abolished places ? In two years, they reduced on 
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the several establishments no less than 1265 offices, of which 
the salaries amounted to L.219,968. 

Have they reduced the salaries of places retained ? A docn- 
ment is before Parliament, containing the reductions in the sala- 
ries of all places of L.1000 a-year and upwards, since 1830— 
these amount to L.200,000 within a fraction. 

Have they made the like abolitions and reductions in the 
departments connected with the collection of the revenue ? In 
the customs and excise, 921 places are abolished, and a total 
reduction of L.145,250 is made. 

Have the colonial establishments shared in the same sweep ? 
Upon a charge of L..572,900, an immediate saving is made 
L.134,000, and an ultimate saving of L.224,000, or two-fifths of 
the whole. 

But have those reductions pressed upon the inferior or upon 
the higher offices? ‘The former government made reductions, 
and to a very considerable extent ; “and the average salary of the 


places they reduced was L.117, 16s. ld. The ave rage salary of 


those reduced by the present government is L.226, 7s. 8d. But 
this is not all; the present Ministers, as we have before shown, 
began with themselves: they made a reduction of fifteen per 
cent on an average in the higher _— offices, thus saving 
about L.22,000 upon L.144,000 : 1 yut the rate of reduction rose 
as the salary increased ; and in the Ministerial places it was as 
high as twenty and twenty-five per cent. 

Nor are the reductions to stop here.—A committee sat last 
Session to investigate the subject of army and navy appointments, 
and they have recommended the abolition of military and naval 
sinecures, with hardly any exception. A commission, too, with 
Sir Henry Parnell at its head, has been investigating the whole 
subject of the excise revenue, both as regards its collection, and 
the patronage, of which it is the fruitful source. Already the 
result has heen to recommend the abolition of the tea supervision, 
and thus to relieve more than a hundred thousand dealers from a 
most oppressive and a most useless inquisition. 


In the reduction of taxes which the saving in the public e xpen- 


diture enabled the Government to make, those duties have been 
selected which pressed the most heavily upon industry, both by 
their amount and by the vexatious operation of the collection. 
The malt tax was not taken off, because, as we have more than 
once shown, that would have been only a gain to the landed in- 
terest in certain parts of the country, and 3 no benefit to the poor 
man, or to the people at large. The assessed taxes, too, have 
been kept for the present, except a portion of the house tax. But 
the prospect has been held out of further reductions in those duties, 
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should more deliberate consideration still incline men’s minds to this 
measure. Meanwhile, we may here repeat, what we have more 
at large shown in our last Number, that a greater delusion never 
was practised on the country than that of holding up the house 
and window-tax as falling upon the poor. It falls upon only one- 
seventh of the houses in Great Britain. Can there be any ‘thing 
more revolting than the falsehood of the statement that the poor 
pay this tax? However, in the meantime, and before any steps 
can be taken for altering it, material relief has been afforded, as 
we have shown in a preceding article, by repealing duties on 
articles nearly affecting the comforts of the poor,—coals, candles, 
soap, leather. 

That the opening of new channels of foreign commerce has not 
escaped the attention of the Government, is proved by the 
opening of the East India and China trade, and by the impor- 
tant regulations introduced réspecting the latter particularly — 
is enough to mention, that now every seaport in the United 
Kingdom will share in that lucrative traffic; and that the new 
arrangement of the duties will both increase the consumption of 
the article, and remove the vexations which heretofore harassed 
the dealer. 

But nothing connected with commerce, is more gratifying than 
the progress which has been made towards a more intimate con- 
nexion with France, our nearest neighbour, and naturally our 
best customer. ‘The mission sent thither by our Government 
has already obtained a removal of the prohibition on the export 
of raw silk, which the Committee of the House of Commons had 
pronounced to be a measure of incalculable importance to our silk 
manufactures. But we do not allude to this only ; the great step 
that has been made, is the change effected in the public opinion 
of that enlightened people, where calm reflection and candid 
discussion alone were wanting at once to remove the last rem- 
nant of a prejudice founded on exploded political errors, and on 
national antipathies happily buried in oblivion. Our neigh- 
hours, to their unspeakable honour, now take the place that be- 
longs to them in patronising the soundest opinions upon this sub- 


ject; and the manufacturing and commercial bodies themselves 


are found the first to recommend a system of liberal policy towards 
England.* We cannot close these remarks more appropriately 


* It is one of many proofs how little disposition there has been in 
the pamphlet, to exaggerate the labours of the Session, that no notice 


is taken of the beneficial arrangements introduced in the foreign Post 
Office. 
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than in the following words of the pamphlet before us, for they 
are the words of wisdom no less than of eloquence.* 


‘ With France, our relations continue to afford a striking contrast to 
former periods of our history. Time was, when England and France 
fancied themselves natural enemies; when the foes of the one became 
of course the friends of the other. Those days are passed away; may 
they never return; long may two great and intelligent nations reap 
from the friendly intercourse of peace, advantages far beyond any which 
the most successful war could afford to either. The union of England 
and France has, during a period of unexampled difficulty, preserved the 
peace of Europe; and we may safely predict that while that union sub- 
sists, that peace will not be broken. A general war would now be a 
contest, in which England, France, and the people of every country in 
Europe would be ranged on one side; and the despotic Governments 
with their armies would stand on the other. The immediate issue 
could not be doubtful, the ulterior results might be tremendous. The 
English Government, we are convinced, will never court such a conflict ; 
the arbitrary Governments of the Continent will be too wise to provoke 
it. England, then, never hada clearer course before her, and never 
held a more dignified, or more honourable station. She stands umpire 
between hostile and excited parties; she holds the balance between ex- 
treme and opposing principles; her task is Pacis tmponere morem ; 
and this task she may continue to perform no less to her own advantage, 
than for the benefit of the rest of the civilized world.’ 


In our preceding abstract, no mention has been made of the 
vote of money for the furtherance of Education. ‘That subject has 
been largely treated in another article ; but we may here observe, 
that we consider the grant alluded to, as a measure of great im- 
portance. It is a beginning, and a safe beginning, of that pa- 
tronage and protection which, it is to be hoped, the Government 


* The conduct of our foreign affairs since 1830, has been, among dif- 
ficulties unexampled, distinguished by consummate talent on the part of 
the noble and accomplished person at the head of that department, and 
attended with signal success; for peace has been preserved, and the 
character and influence of the country sustained. ‘Those whom these 
things have enraged are the English friends of arbitrary principles—they 
who still hanker after the Holy Alliance, and would fain see all Europe 
under the sway of absolute princes. France is their aversion, of course, 
because France is free; and if Englishmen would suffer them, they 
would plunge this country into a war with that great and enlightened 
nation, while they courted the friends ship of tyrants, whose deeds are 
the scourge of the earth, and the reproach of human nature. 

The plan of this article did not lead us into the subject of our foreign 
policy ; it is explained with great clearness, and defended irrefragably in 
the pamphlet. 
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will not only continue but extend to the education of the people. 
The duty of the Government, in this matter, is not, however, so 
easy as some persons seem to imagine. In a country where so 
much is done by voluntary subscription, there is great delicacy 
required in any public interference, lest the sources of private 
hounty should thereby be dried up. It is to be remembered too, 
that in England, many are disposed to view with jealousy the 
interference of the Government in the direction of education. We 
say nothing of any obstacles that might be thrown in the way by 
some of the clergy, or those ill-adv ised supporters of the Establish. 
ed Church, who are apt to claim for that body an exclusive right 
to superintend all education which the state may support. So 
preposterous a pretension could not for an instant be listened to 
at the present day. But the other difficulties are real ones, and 
they prescribe great caution in the proceedings which Govern- 
ment may adopt. The grant of last Session for building schools, 
which was made in conformity to the recommendation of the Edu- 
cation Committee of 1818, is a perfectly safe step ; for it cannot 
by possibility interfere with any of the numerous day-schools now 
existing, and supported by individuals; and it will furnish the 
means of establishing above a hundred more, in which the poorer 
classes of the great towns will obtain the means of education. 


We shall close this review of the Session with a few remarks 
upon the charges so unthinkingly lavished sometimes on the Go- 
vernment, sometimes on the Parliament, by a number of persons, 
either disappointed because they had formed ridiculous expecta- 
tions, or discontented because their own advice was not followed, 
possibly their wishes in other things not consulted, and who are 

resolved to find fault with every thing in order to prove their inde- 

pendence. They got hold of a few "phrases, ol repeated them 
daily, or w eekly, till at length they were the dupes of their own 
clamour, and often carried others away with them. ‘ Inefficient,’ 

—‘ Nothing, or next to nothing done,’—‘ Want of vigour,’— 
* Vacillation.’* 

The people of this country are far too fair towards others, and 
too rational in forming their own judgments, to be for any length 
of time misled by such guides. Can it really be said that * no- 
‘ thing, or next to nothing was done,’ in a Session which saw the 
monopolies of the East destroyed, and the slavery of the West ex- 
tirpated—the death-blow dealt to corporation abuses, a new con- 


* This was euthon pronounce sail and infesl written ¢ Vi accillation,’ 
heing supposed to come from vacca, a cow. 
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stitution given to all the municipalities in one kingdom, and pre- 
pared for those in the other two—the more difficult branches of 
the common law reformed—the worst grievances in Chancery re- 
dressed—and a beginning made in measures to render the law 
universally understood, and justice accessible and cheap? Yet 
these are but a part of the ‘ nothings, or next to nothings’ which 
an ‘ inefficient’ Government and Parliament accomplished in 
between six or seven months. It is more than probable that there 
is not at this moment an individual of sound mind, be he of what 
party he may, in any part of the country, who would now suffer 
the assertion to be repeated in his presence; even if he were the 
political or the personal enemy ot the Ministry, he would feel 
that it was the ignorant fury of some mean partisan, whom he 
must be ashamed of, or the clumsy overdone flattery of some 
parasite with whom he must be disgusted. But the meaning 
of * vacillating’ and ‘ wanting vigour,’ is easy to comprehend. 
It signifies adopting a valuable suggestion, though coming 
from an adversary: or not standing out upon a trifle; or sa- 
crificing small differences to secure unanimity on greater mat- 
ters ; and it goes among men of sense by the names, some- 
times of fairness and candour, sometimes of honesty, some- 
times of wisdom. Grant, however, that the Government on 
some occasions gave way to the sense of the House of Commons, 
when they remained unconvinced ;—is this new? Let any man 
examine any one of Mr Pitt’s budgets from the year 1784 to 
1805, and he will find hardly a single instance in which ne: urly 
half his measures were not changed in their progress through 
Parliament. But as for his general plans, while some were 
thrown out entirely, others were left so defaced, it was impossi- 
ble to recognise them. Nor is this peculiar to Mr Pitt; it is, 
and must of necessity be, the lot of every Minister who has to 
carry on the business of a free country,—not in a divan, or by the 
general orders of a military despot, but in concert with his col- 
leagues, and in the face of the people, and under the correction 
of a popular assembly. If such be the condition on which rulers 
held power, and such the limits appointed for its exercise, when 
the people were but half represented, and a force different from 


that of public opinion was brought to act upon the machine of 


the State, how much more must the measures of Government be 
subject to modification, now that they are discussed and adopted 
by the real representatives of the whole nation? We dismiss this 
topic with one reflection. Let any person examine the measures 
actually carried during the Session, and then endeavour to esti- 
mate the amount of all the changes made upon them in their 
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progress through Parliament, he will find that it shrinks into 
an exceedingly small space, and that not merely in comparison 
with the measures actually carried, but taken absolutely. We 
have made the trial, and will venture to affirm, that there are not 
above two or three alterations of sufficient moment to be recol- 
lected, now that the clamour of party and the carpings of discon- 
tent and conceit have died away. 

But, it may be asked, why do we, who are only solicitous about 
good measures, and being devoted to a particular system of opi- 
nions are only desirous that effect should be given to it,—w hy do 
we concern ourselves with the defence of the Government,—that 
is, of the proceedings of one great party in the State, instead of 
inculeating upon all parties the measures which our principles 
dictate? To this question a very sufficient answer would be— 
though a somewhat trite one, doubtless—that the best security 
for measures is to be found in men. And we verily do think that 
the experience of the last ten years has weaned many an honest 
theorist from the fancy of carrying doctrines into operation, by 
means of a Government hostile to them, yet compelled by public 
opinion to give them effect,—for assuredly this notion assumes 
that the Ministers are always to be in a false position ; and in 
that predicament no honest men will choose to place themselves 
at all; no wise men will remain; and no men of any kind can 
continue long. Hence the saying of ‘ measures and not men,’ 
has very much lost its curre ney. But we will give another an- 
swer to the question. The present state of parties, as well in the 
country as in Parliament, is such as leaves us no choice. Either 
those principles to which we have been consistently devoted ever 
since this Journal was established (now one-and- thirty years, 
of most various and eventful history), must receive their practical 
effect from those composing the present administration, or they 
must be abs indoned, and with them all our anxious hopes of public 
improvement be given to the winds. From these men we may not 
have obtained all the reformation we had expected ; and we still 
may get less than the measure of our just claims; but from any 
other description of statesmen we should get nothing at all; or 
only such changes as force might extort, under the rule of the 
Tories, and a general convulsion purchase, under the domination 
of the Radicals. To both these parties there belong very esti- 
mable persons, who are well fitted to serve the State, and are not 
in their right places when leagued with the more violent of their 
present associates: we speak, therefore, generally of the bodies, 
and not of all the individuals ‘that compose them. 

It is supposed by some that the Conservatives, as the Tories 
now call themselves, are inclined to yield a good deal, on condi- 
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tion of being suffered to govern the country once more. ‘The 
notion has been somewhat industriously propagated, that if they 
are only let into office again, they will accommodate themselves 
to the spirit of the age, and adjust their measures by the stand- 
ard of reform. It may indeed be observed, that of late, and al- 
most as soon as the Reform Bill had passed, the more judicious 
and able of their supporters in the press began to inculcate the 
necessity of taking popular courses; of courting public opinion ; 
of bidding for the country by promising large bounties in the way 
of reforming measures The plan of those advocates was at once 
very deep-laid and very shortsighted. No doubt they were quite 
right in supposing that popularity was exceedingly wanted by 
their party; and that, before they could hope for any success, 
they must obtain some following in the country. But then, to 
imagine they could accomplish this object merely by changing 
their creed, and professing reform, was a most extraordinary de- 
lusion. It is true, that after opposing the repeal of the ‘Test Act, 
and being defeated by the present Ministers (then in opposition), 
the ‘Tories had suddenly turned round and joined their adversaries 
in helping forward the measure, although they had resisted it 
on the ground that it must prove fatal to the established con- 
stitution in Church and State. A similar course was taken with 
the Catholic question, but in far different circumstances, and 
such as made it not at all liable to the same censure. Neverthe- 
less, both of those proceedings had shaken them in the opinion 
of almost all their supporters, and only gained a dubious favour 
with their adversaries. But the attempt to repeat the same po- 
licy with the Reform Bill in 1832, was more than the country 
could bear; and never was any act of any set of politicians re- 
ceived by the whole community with such a tempest of execra- 
tion mingle d with contempt, W hich, however, did not assuage its 
fury, as the proposal of the Tories to ‘ undertake the Reform, 
provided the country would only bear with them again as Ministers. 
Bear with them, indeed! The country, how eager soever for 
Reform, felt and resented the offer as an intolerable insult. It 
may be a question whether the sensation excited would be very 
different upon a proposition made by the same parties for carry- 
ing through the reforms required by the state of the Church, the 
Courts of Law, and the Municipal ce orporations. But at any rate, 
the bulk of their own followers would quit them; and supposing 
them by some strange chance restored to office, they would again 
have to carry on the Government as they did during the last two 
years of the late King’s reign; that is, by the support of their 
adversaries, and in defiance of their friends. 


Another question may be asked ;—How comes it to pass, the 
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alarmists may demand, that we, who have always maintained the 
necessity of gradual and safe changes in the institutions of the 
country, should have dismissed all apprehension of sudden altera- 
tions upon a large scale, and should have exclusive confidence 
in statesmen, who effected in a few months (or rather in one 
day, for they carried the measure the day they propounded it) a 
change more vast than ever was produced i im any country without 
convulsion, and greater than any revolution ever caused in our 
own—and that we should only look for good government and 
wholesome reforms from Ministers who suddenly gave us a new 
constitution, and from a Parliament the creation of that change ? 
The answer is short and easy. The obstinate refusal to give 
any reform, ever so small, and ever so gradual, made a sweep- 
ing measure necessary to prevent a revolution,—that is a change 
by force and by means contrary to the established law. The 
excellence of that measure is proved by its fruits; the country is 
in profound peace; and the new Parliament displays on every 
occasion the most scrupulous adherence to right and justice, —the 
most marked repugnance to any proceeding of a wild, or visionary, 
or revolutionary tendency. In the true sense of the word, this is 
a conservative House of Commons; for if a strict regard to all the 
rights of property, a constant resolution to alter our institutions 
with a view to their improvement and their permanence, and a 
steady determination to put down the lovers of confusion, the 
workmen of destruction—if these be indications of a conservative 
character, then has that name been well earned by this assem- 
bly. ‘The following passage in the pamphlet before us bestows 
so just a pane gyric upon one most important passage of its con- 
servative prowess, that we cannot withhold it from the reader :— 


‘ Connected, however, with this subject, (the Bank Charter,) and of 
far greater importance than any law which has been passed upon it, is 
an Act of the House of Commons itself, emanating not from the Go- 
vernment, or from any political party, but supported by men of all poh- 
tical creeds, and upon other topics of all shades of opinions—we allude 
to the resolution against any depreciation of the standard of value as by 
law established. Whoever recollects the language held in and out of 
Parliament at the beginning of the Session; the meetings in Birming- 
ham and Richmond Terrace ; the manifestoes of the Currency Club; the 
rumours which were circulated ; the highly raised hopes and loud boast- 
ings of a certain party, will admit this event to have been as important 
in its consequences to the country, as honourable to the Reformed 
House. The immense majority by which the resolution was carried, 
the triumph in argument achieved by its supporters, has crushed for 
ever the expectations of those who would unsettle all the monetary 
transactions of the empire ; and has given a degree of confidence to the 
industrious and productive classes of the community, which no other 
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circumstance could have inspired. Had the House of Commons per- 


formed no other act but this, it would have sufficiently shown itself 


worthy of its high mission.’ 

There is a question, however, to which we wish that a satis- 
factory answer could be as easily given. Have we no apprehen- 
sions from the Lords ? Certainly, if the same disposition conti- 
nues in so many members of that House to separate from the 
country and the Commons, to resist all change, and rather to 


seek occasions of placing their wishes in contrast with those of 


their fellow-subjects, serious fears may well be entertained for 
the stability of our mixed and happy ‘form of Government; in 
administering which, the Lords may, if they be discreet and tem- 
perate, perform the most important functions—functions essen- 
tially necessary to the prosperity of the empire. 

It is a singular spectacle that is now prese ted by the co-ope- 
ration of the more unscrupulous of the ‘Tories, especially in the 
Lords, with the more violent of the Radical party. This com- 
bination of incongruous elements—this meeting of extremes—is 
not, as has often before happened, owing tothe two parties having 
the design of attempting to change the Ministry, in order to put 
themselv. es in its place. Other co-ope rations have been either for 
the purpose of making a junction-ministry, or because each of the 
allies was resolved to ‘take the helm. But the present combination 
is dictated to the ‘Tories by the desire of taking oftice, and to the 
Radicals by an equal wish for the same consummation ; that is, by 
their ardent desire to see the Tories in place. They reckon upon 
their accession to power hastening the event, ever in their 
thoughts, a period of universal revolution—the destruction of all 
our establishments—the substitution of a totally new and untried 
state of things. A republic, the only form of Government which 
they think compatible with the freedom and happiness of nations, 
seems to them at an immeasurable distance, until the Tories shall 
once more govern the country, and unite all men who are not 
Tories in one body to oppose ‘them. 

That the consequence of a Tory restoration would be the 
formation of such an opposition as nothing could withstand ; 
that the restored Tories would be, from the day of their accession, 
in the hands of their adversaries; that all the latter chose to dic- 
tate would be carried without a struggle ; and that every salutary 
reform still left unattained, would thus, i in a few months, be forced 
upon the government, we readily admit; nor should we greatly 
lament this state of things, if we saw a chance of matters going 
no farther. But who does not see that the machine thus set in 
motion, would roll on with an accelerated pace, which nothing 
could stay, and a momentum which nothing could resist? We 
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are conscientiously persuaded that the form of government which 
must follow speedily, is one utterly incompatible with the cir- 
cumstances of this country, and fatal to its happiness and its 
peace. A republic in England would, while it lasted, be ruin- 
ous to her prosperity ; and it would be speedily succeeded by a 
monarchy, restored, not to wholesome, because limited powers, 
but to prerogatives inconsistent with liberty, and only tolerable 
in the comparison with anarchy and civil war. 

We consider this as the more probable result ; but it is possible 
that another, and a very different event might happen. ‘The 
Tory Ministry being again driven from their places by the efforts 
of the people, a liberal government might be formed of unprece- 
dented strength, and might be able to carry all good measures, 
without idlion much to the popular impatience, and so preserve 
our institutions not very materially changed. This is barely pos- 
sible ; but we regard it as so much less likely than the dreadful 
alternative to which we have adverted, that we feel little inclina- 
tion to run the hazard for the chance of the gain. Therefore it is 
that we prefer the prospect of a slower and less entire reforma- 
tion, accomplished by the same instruments which have already 
worked out so much good to the country. 


The vast amount of the labour bestowed on public business 
during the late Session ought not to be passed over. The num- 
ber of hours during which the House of Commons sat, is given 
in the pamphlet from the report of a committee: and it appears 
greatly to os exceeded even the sittings of the long Session 
1831, which lasted from November to October, or above eleven 
months, with the exception of the dissolution. The hours of the 
late Session were 1270—those of Session 1831 only 918. It is, 
however, impossible for us, in this part of the United Kingdom, 
to avoid making some complaint of the small proportion of this 
long sitting which was devoted to Scotch business. We feel 
justly grateful for the important boon which has been granted to 
us of Corporation Reform,—perhaps the most extensively bene- 
ficial law ever passed in favour of this country. But we cannot 
avoid repining at the loss of so much time, which might have 
been most advantageously employed in redressing other grievan- 
ces ; and even to this complaint we should assuredly never have 
given vent, but that we see England has nearly the same grounds 
of discontent. The greater part of the Session was consumed, 
not in improving the condition either of the English nation or the 
Scotch, but in hearing the endless wranglings of the Irish repre- 
sentatives. To forward views of a certain kind, entertained by 
one or two individuals, that unfortunate country must be agitated 
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upon subjects it cares little about, and knows less ; and the time 
of Parliament must be engrossed for months, to the exclusion of 
every other subject, as if it had been de termined that one solitary 
argument should be raised against the Union, by proving that 
while it lasts no business can be transacted. Nothing in the 
whole demeanour of the Reformed Parliament was more to be 
admired than the temper with which all this was borne. Every 
observer, how superficial soever, saw the disgust which was ex- 
cited in all but the thirty or forty members who seemed to have 
come over with the view of thus practically illustrating the incon- 
veniences of the legislative Union ; and yet no such feelings were 
ever suffered to break out. Possibly another Session may not 
find men quite so patient. 

It is, however, only fair to add, that they form a very inaccu- 
rate estimate of the attention bestowed in Parliament upon Scotch 
affairs, who look to the reports of the debates alone. Whether 
it be that the gentlemen who conduct this important branch of 
business are Irishmen, not Scotchmen, or that our concerns are 
deemed too insignificant to deserve being commemorated at 
large, we know not; but the fact is undeni: able. that while every 
thing connected with Ireland receives the most minute attention, 
all that relates to Scotland is either suppressed or abridged, so as 
hardly to convey even a hint that any attention has been bestowed 
upon her affairs. After the people in this part of the island had 
been complaining of the exclusive attention devoted to Irish 
business, and blaming alternately their represent atives for not 
speaking, and the newspapers for not reporting them, it was, 
with unspeakable astonishment that they witnessed that scene, 
unparalleled in the history of self-love, and which shed a new 
light upon the * importance of a man to himself,’—the quarrel 

vhich the principal Irish speaker chose to fasten upon the press 
tor not sufficiently reporting his speeches. We should not have 
taken notice of this matter, had we not felt assured that the 
common re positories of the debates convey a very imperfe ct 
estimate of the conduct of our Scotch represent: atives, and, 
indeed, of Parliament generally, upon Scotch questions. ‘Too 
little time may, no doubt, have been given to our concerns ; but 
a great deal more was given than the newspapers would lead any 
reader to believe.* 


* This, and every other deficiency, (for the most part inevitable,) of 
the daily press, in regard to the debates, is ab undantly supplied by the 
invaluable work conducted b 1y Mr Barrow, entitled, The Mirror of Par- 
liament, which leaves nothing to be desired, 
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Art. 3 rs of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Sir 
Horace Mann, British Envoy at the Court o of Tuscany. Now 
first published from the Originals in the possession of the Earn 
of Watpcrave. Edited by Lorp Dover. Three Volumes 
8vo. London: 1833, 


\ Jr cannot transcribe this titlepage without strong feelings of 

regret. The editing of these volumes was the last of the 
useful and modest services rendered to literature by a nobleman 
of amiable manners, of untarnished public and private character, 
and of cultivated mind. On this, as on other occasions, Lord 
Dover performed his part diligently, judiciously, and without the 
slightest ostentation. He had two merits, both of which are 
rarely found together in a commentator. He was content to be 
merely a commentator,—to keep in the background, and to leave 
the foreground to the author whom he had ‘undertaken to illus- 
trate. Yet, though willing to be an attendant, he was by no 
means a slave ; nor did he consider it as part of his editorial duty 
to see no faults in the writer to whom he faithfully and assidu- 
ously rendered the humblest literary offices. 

The faults of Horace Walpole’s head and heart are indeed suf- 
ficiently glaring. His writings, it is true, rank as high among 
the delicacies of intellectual e picures as the Strasburgh pies among 
the dishes described in the Almanack des Gourmande. But, as 
the pdté-de-foie-gras owes its excellence to the diseases of the 
wretched animal which furnishes it, and would be good for no- 
thing if it were not made of livers preternaturally swollen, so 
none but an unhealthy and disorganized mind could have produced 
such literary luxuries as the works of W alpole. 

He was, unless we have formed a ve ry erroneous judgment of 
his character, the most eccentric, the most artificial, the most fas- 
tidious, the most capricious, of men. His mind was a bundle of 
inconsistent whims and affectations. His features were covered 
by mask within mask. When the outer disguise of obvious affec- 
tation was removed, you were still as far as ever from seeing the 
real man. He played innumerable parts, and over-acted ‘them 
all. When he talked misanthropy, he out-Timoned Timon. 
When he talked philanthropy, he left Howard at an immeasur- 
able distance. He scoffed at Courts, and kept a chronicle of 
their most trifling scandal,—at Society, and was blown about by 
its slightest veerings of opinion,—at L iterary fame, and left fair 
copies of his private le ‘tters, with copious notes, to be published 
after his decease, ver for a moment forgot that he 
was an Honourable,—at de practice of Entail, and tasked the 
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ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up his villa in the strictest settle- 
ment. 

The conformation of his mind was such, that whatever was 
little, seemed to him great, and whatever was great, seemed to 
him little. Serious business was a trifle to him, and trifles were 
his serious business. To chat with blue-stockings, to write 
little copies of complimentary verses on little occasions,—to super- 
intend a private press,—to preserve from natural decay the perish- 
able topics of Ranelagh and White’s, record divorces and 
bets, Miss Chudleigh’s absurdities, and George Selwyn’s good 
i decorate a grotesque house with pie-crust battle- 
ents. ‘ure rare engravings and antique chimney-boards, 
—to match odd gauntlets,—to lay out a maze of walks within 
five acres of ground,—these were the grave employments of his 
long life. From these he turned to politics as to an amusement. 
After the labours of the print-shop and the auction-room, he 
unbent his mind in the House of Commons. And, having in- 
dulged in the recreation of making laws and voting millions, he 
returned to more import int pursuits,—to researches after Queen 
Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe which Van Tromp 
smoked during his last sea-fight, and the spur which King Wil- 
liam struck into the flank of Sorrel. 

In every thing in which he busied himself,—in the fine arts, 
in literature, in public affair was drawn by some strange 
attraction from the great to the little , and from the useful to the 
odd. ‘The politics in which he took the keenest interest, were 

















politics scarcely deserving of the name. The growlings of 





George the flirtations of Princess E mily with the 
Duke of Grafton,—the amours of Prince Frederic with Lady 
Middlesex,-—the squabbles between Gold Stick and the Master 


of the Buck-hounds,—the disagreements between the tutors of 


Prince George,—these matters engaged almost all the attention 
which Walpole could spare from matters more important still,— 

from bidding for Zinckes and Petitots,—from cheapening frag- 
ments of tapestry, and handles of old lances,—from joining bits 
of painted glass, and from setting up memorials of de parted cats 


and dogs. While he was fetching and carrying the gossip of 


Kensington Palace and Carlton House, he fancied that he was 
engaged i in polities, and whe ‘n he recorded that FOSSIp), he f ‘fancied 
that he was writing history. 

He was, as he has himself told us, fond of faction as an amuse- 
ment. He loved mischief: but he loved quiet ; and he was con- 
stantly on the watch for op portunities of g ratifying both his tastes 
at once. He sometimes contrived, without showing himself, to 
disturb the course of ministerial negotiations, and to spread con- 
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fusion through the political circles. He does not himself pretend 
that, on these occasions, he was actuated by public spirit ; nor 
does he appear to have had any private advantage in view. He 
thought it a good practical joke to set public men together by the 
ears; and he enjoy ed their perplexities, their accusations, and 
their recriminations, asa malicious boy enjoys the embarrassment 
of a misdirected traveller. 

About politics, in the high sense of the word, he knew nothing, 
and cared nothing. He c: alled himself a Whig. His father’s son 
could scarcely assume any other name. It pleased him also to 
affect a foolish aversion to kings as kings, and a foolish love and 
admiration of rebels as rebels : and pe rhaps, while kings were not 
in danger, and while rebels were not in being, he really believed 
that he held the doctrines which he professed. To go no further 
than the letters now before us, he is perpetually boasting to his 
friend Mann of his aversion to royalty and to royal persons. He 
calls the crime of Damien ‘ that least bad of murders—the murder 
‘ofaking.’ He hung up in his villa a fac-simile of the death- 
warrant of Charles, with the inscription * Major Charta’ Yet 
the most superficial knowledge of history might have taught him 
that the Restoration, and the crimes and follies of the twenty- 
eight years which followed the Restoration, were the effects of 
this ‘Greater Charter.’ Nor was there much in the means by which 
that instrument was obtained, which could gratify a judicious lover 
of liberty. A man must hate kings very “bitte rly, before he can 
think it desirable that the re presenti itives of the people should be 
turned out of doors by dragoons, in order to get at a king’s head. 
ne alpole’s Whiggism, however, was of a very harmless kind. He 
kept it, as he kept the old spears and helmets at Strawberry Hill, 
merely for show. He would just as soon have thought of ‘taking 
down the arms of the ancient Templars and Hospitallers from the 
walls of his hall, and setting off on a crusade to the Holy Land, 
as of acting in the spirit of those daring warriors and statesmen, 
great even in their errors, whose names and seals were affixed to 
the warrant which he prized so highly. He liked revolution and 
regicide only when they were a hundred years old. His repub- 
licanism, like the cour: age of a bully, or the love of a fribble, was 
strong and ardent when there was no occasion for it, and subsided 
when he had an opportunity of bringing it to the proof. As soon 
as the revolutionary spirit really began tostirin E surope,—as soon 
as the hatred of kings became something more than a sonorous 
phrase,—he was frightened into a fanatical royalist, and became 
one of the most extravagant alarmists of those wretched times. 
In truth, his talk about liberty, whether he knew it or not, was 
from the beginning a mere cant,—the remains of a phraseology 
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which had meant something in the mouths of those from whom 
he had learned it, but which, in his mouth, meant about as much 
as the oath by which the Knights of the Bath bind themselves to 
redress the wrongs of all injured ladies. He had been fed in his 
hoyhood with W hig speculations on government. He must often 
have seen, at Houghton or in Downing Street, men who had 
heen Whigs when it was as dangerous to be a Whig as to bea 
highwayman,—men who had voted for the exclusion bill, who 
had been concealed in garrets and cellars after the battle of Sedg- 
moor, and who had set their names to the declaration, that they 
would live and die with the Prince of Orange. He had acquired 
the language of these men, and he re pe cated it by rote, though it 
was at variance with all his tastes and feelings ;—just as some old 
Jacobite families persisted in praying for the Pretende r, and pass- 
ing their glasses over the water-decanter when they drank the 
King’s health, long after they had become zealous supporters of 
the government of George the Third. He was a W hig by the 
accident of he reditary connexion ; but he was essentially a cour- 
tier ; and not the less a courtier because he pretended to sneer at 
the objects which excited his admiration and envy. His real tastes 
perpetually show themselves through the thin disguise. While 
rofessing all the contempt of Bradshaw or Ludlow for crowned 
een he took the trouble to write a book concerning Royal Au- 
thors. He pryed with the utmost anxiety into the most minute 
particulars relating to the Royal Family. When he was a child, he 
was haunted with a longing to see George the First, and gave his 
mother no peace till she had found a way of gratifying his curi- 
osity. ‘The same feeling, covered with a thousand disguises, at- 
tended him to the grave. No observation that dropped from the 
lips of Majesty, seemed to him too trifling to be recorded. ‘The 
French songs of Prince Frederic—compositions certainly not de- 
serving of preservation on account of their intrinsic merit—have 
been carefully preserved for us by this contemner of royalty. In 
truth, every page of Walpole’s works be ‘wrays him. This Dioge Nes, 
who would be thought to prefer his tub to a palace, and w ho has 
nothing to ask of the masters of Windsor and Versailles, but that 
they will stand out of his li; ght, is a gentleman-usher at heart. 

He had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of the frivolity of 
his favourite pursuits ; and this consciousness produced one of 
the most diverting of his ten thousand affectations. His busy 
idleness—his indifference to matters which the world yenerally 
regards as important—his passion for trifles—he thought fit to 
dignify with the name of philosophy. He spoke of himself as of 
a man whose equanimity was proof to ambitious hopes and fears, 
who had learned to rate power, wealth, and fame, at their true 
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value, and whom the conflict of parties, the rise and fall of states- 
men, the ebbs and flows of public opinion, moved only to a smile 
of mingled compassion and disdain. It was owing to the peculiar 
elevation of his character that he cared about a lath and plaster 
pinnacle more than about the Middlesex election, and about a 
miniature of Grammont more than about the American Revolu- 
tion. Pitt and Murray might talk themselves hoarse about trifles. 
But questions of government and war were too insignificant to 


detain a mind which was occupied in recording the scandal of 


club-rooms and the whispers of the back-stairs, and which was 
even capable of selecting and disposing chairs of ebony and shields 
of rhinoceros-skin. 

One of his innumerable whims was an extreme dislike to be 
considered as a man of letters. Not that he was indifferent to 
literary fame. Far from it. Scarcely any writer has ever trou- 
bled himself so much about the appearance which his works were 
to make before posterity. But he had set his heart on incompa- 
tible objects. He wished to be a celebrated author, and yet to 
be a mere idle gentleman—one of those epicurean gods of the 
earth who do nothing at all, and who pass their existence in the 
contemplation of their own perfections. He did not like to have 
any thing in common with the wretches who lodged in the little 
courts behind St Martin’s Church, and stole out on Sundays to 
dine with their bookseller. He avoided the society of authors. 
He spoke with lordly contempt of the most distinguished among 
them. He tried to find out some way of writing books, as M. 
Jourdain’s father sold cloth, without derogating from his character 
of Gentilhomme. ‘ Lui, marchand ? C’est pure médisance : il ne 
*l’a jamais été. Tout ce qu'il faisait, c’est qu'il était fort obli- 
‘ geant, fort officieux ; et comme il se connaissait fort bien en 
‘ étoffes, il en allait choisir de tous les cdtés, les faisait apporter 
‘ chez lui, et en donnait a ses amis pour de l’argent.’ There are 
several amusing instances of his feeling on this subject in the let- 
ters now before us. Mann had complimented him on the learning 
which appeared i in the * Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors ? 
and it is curious to see how impatiently Walpole bore the impu- 
tation of having attended to any thing so unfashionable as the 
improvement of his mind. ‘¢ I know nothing. How should I ? 
* | who have always lived in the big busy world ; who lie a-bed 
all the morning, ‘calling it morning as long as you please ; who 
sup in company ; who have played at faro half my life, and 
now at loo till two and three in the morning ; who have alw: Lys 
loved pleasure ; haunted auctions .... How I have laughed 
when some of the Magazines have called me the learned gentle- 
man. Pray don’t be like the Magazines. This folly might be 
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pardoned in a boy. But a man of forty-three, as Walpole then 
was, ought to be quite as much ashamed of playing at loo till 
three every morning, as of being so vulgar a thing as a learned 
gentleman. 

The literary character has undoubtedly its full share of faults, 
and of very serious and offensive faults. If Walpole had avoided 
those faults, we could have pardoned the fastidiousness with which 
he declined all fellowship with men of learning. But from those 
faults Walpole was not one jot more free than the garreteers from 
whose contact he shrank. Of literary meannesses and literary 
vices, his life and his works contain as many instances as the life 
and the works of any member of Johnson’s club. The fact is, 
that Walpole had the faults of Grub Street, with a large addition 
from St James’s Street—the vanity, the jealousy, the irritability 
of a man of letters—the affected superciliousness and apathy of a 
man of ton. 

His judgment of literature,—of contemporary literature espe- 
cially, —was altogether perverted by his aristocratical feelings. 
No writer surely, was ever guilty of so much false and absurd 
criticism. He almost invariably speaks with contempt of those 
books which are now univ ersally allowed to be the best that ap- 
peared in his time ; aud, on the other hand, he speaks of writers 
of rank and fashion as if they were entitled to the same pre- 
cedence in literature which would have been allowed to them in 
a drawingroom. In these letters, for example, he says, that he 
would rather have written the most absurd lines in Lee than 
Thomson’s‘ Seasons.’ The periodical paper called ‘ The World,’ on 
the other hand, was by ‘our first writers.’ Who, then, were the first 
writers of England in the year 1753? Walpole has told us in a 
note. Our readers will probably guess that Hume, Fielding, 
Smollett, Richardson, Johnson, W avburton. Collins, Akenside, 
Gray, Dyer, Young, Warton, Mason, or some of those distin- 
guished men were in the list. Not one of them. Our first 
writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Mr W. 
Whithed, Sir Charles Williams, Mr Soame Jenyns, Mr Cam- 
bridge, Mr Coventry. Of these seven gentlemen, Whithed was 
the lowest in station, but was the most accomplished tuft-hunter 
of histime. Coventry was of a noble family. The other five had 
among them two peerages, two seats in the House of Commons, 
three seats in the Privy Council, ab raronetcy, a blue riband, a red 
riband, about a hundred thousand pounds a-year, and not ten 
pages that are worth reading. The w ritings of Whithed, Cam- 

bridge, Coventry, and Lord Bath, are forgotten. Soame Jeny ns 
is remembered chiefly by Johnson’s review of the foolish Essay 
on the Origin of Evil. Lord Chesterfield stands much lower in 
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the estimation of posterity than he would have done if his letters 
had never been published. ‘The lampoons of Sir Charles Wil- 
liams are now read only by the curious ; and, though not without 
occasional flashes of wit, have always socmed to us, we must 
own, very poor performances. 

Walpole judged of French literature after the same fashion. 
He understood and loved the French language. Indeed, he loved 
it too well. His style is more deeply tainted with Gallicisms 
than that of any other English writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted. His composition often reads, for a page together, like 
a rude translation from the French. We meet every minute with 
such sentences as these, ‘ One knows what temperaments Anni- 
* bal Caracci painted.’ ‘ The impertinent personage!’ ‘ She 
‘is dead rich.’ * Lord Dalkeith is dead of the small-pox in three 
‘days.’ * What was ridiculous, the man who seconded the mo- 
* tion happened to be shut out.’ *¢ It will now be seen whether 
* he or they are most patriot.’ 

His love of the French language was of a peculiar kind. He 
loved it as having been for a century the vehicle of all the polite 
nothings of Europe; as the sign by which the free-masons of 
fashion recognised each other in every capital from Petersburgh 
to Naples; as the language of raillery, as the language of anec- 
dote, as the language of memoirs, as “the language of correspon- 
dence. Its higher uses he altogether disregarded. ‘The litera- 
ture of France has been to ours “whs at Aaron was to Moses,—the 
expositor of great truths, which would else have perished for want 
of a voice to utter them with distinctness. The relation which 
existed between Mr Bentham and M. Dumont is an exact illus- 
tration of the intellectual relation in which the two countries 
stand to each other. The great discoveries in physics, in meta- 
physics, in political science, are ours. But no foreign nation ex- 
cept France has received them from us by direct communication. 
Isolated in our situation—isolated by our manners, we found truth, 
hut we did not impart it. France has been the interpreter be- 
tween England and mankind. 

In the time of Walpole, this process of interpretation was in 
full activity. The great French writers were busy in proclaim- 
ing through Europe the names of Bacon, of Newton, and of 
Locke. ‘The E nglish principles of toleration, the English respect 
for personal liberty, the English doctrine that all power is a trust 
for the public | good, were making rapid progress. ‘here is scarcely 
any thing in history so interesting as that great stirring up of the 
mind of France—that shaking of the foundations of all established 
opinions—that uprooting of old truth and old error. It was plain 
that mighty principles were at work, whether for evil or for good. 
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It was plain that a great change in the whole social system was at 
hand. Fanatics of one kind might anticipate a golden age, in which 
men should live under the simple dominion of rez SON, in perfect 
equality and perfect amity, without property, or marriage, or king, 
or God. A fanatic of another kind might see nothing in the doc- 
trines of the philosophers but anarchy and atheism, might “ye 
more closely to every old abuse, and might regret the good o 
old days, when St Dominic and Simon de Monttort put down the 
growing heresies of Provence. A wise man would have seen with 
regret the excesses into which the reformers were running, but he 
would have done justice to their genius, and to their philanthropy. 
He would have censured their errors; but he would have remem- 
bered that, as Milton has said, error is but opinion in the making. 
While he condemned their hostility to religion, he would have 
acknowledged that it was the natural effect of a system under 
which religion had been constantly exhibited to them, in forms 
which common sense rejected, and at which humanity shuddered. 
While he condemned some of their political doctrines as incom- 
patible with all law, all property, and all civilisation, he would 
have acknowledged that the subjects of Louis XV. had every 
excuse which men could have for being eager to pull down, and 
for being ignorant of the far higher art of setting up. While 
anticipating a fierce conflict—a great and wide-wasting destruc- 
tion—he would yet have looked forward to the final close with 
a good hope for France and for mankind. 

Walpole had neither hopes nor fears. ‘Though the most Frenchi- 
fied English writer of the eighteenth century, he troubled him- 
self little about the portents which were daily to be discerned in 
the French literature of his time. While the most eminent French- 
men were studying with enthusiastic delight English polities and 
English philosophy, he was studying as intently the gossip of the 
old court of France. ‘The fashions and scandal of Versailles and 
Marli—fashions and scandal a hundred years old—occupied him in- 
finitely more than a great moral revolution which was taking place 
in his sight. He took a prodigious interest in every noble sharper, 
whose vast volume of wig, and infinite length of riband, had 
figured at the dressing or at the tucking up of Louis XIV., and 
of every profligate woman of quality who had carried her train of 
lovers backward and forward from king to parliament, and from 
parliament to king, during the wars of the Fronde. ‘These were 
the people of whom he treasured up the smallest memorial, of 
whom he loved to hear the most trifling anecdote, and for whose 
likenesses he would have given any price. Of the great French 
writers of his own time, Montesquieu i is the only one of whom he 
speaks with enthusiasm. And even of Montesquieu he speaks 
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with less enthusiasm than of that abject thing, Crebillon the 
younger, a scribbler as licentious as Louvet, and as dull as Rapin. 
A man must be strangely constituted who can take interest in 
pedantic journals of the blockades laid by the Duke of A. to the 
hearts of the Marquise de B. and the Comtesse de C. This trash 
Walpole extols in language sufficiently high for the merits of * Don 

* Quixote.’ He wished to possess a likeness of Crebillon, and Lio- 
tard, the first painter of miniatures then living, was employed to 
preserve the features of the profligate twaddler. The admirer of 
the Sopha, and of the Lettres Athéniennes, had little respect to 
spare for the men who were then at the head of French literature. 
He kept carefully out of their way. He tried to keep other people 
from paying them any attention. He could not deny that Vol- 
taire and Rousseau were clever men; but he took every opportu- 
nity of depreciating them. Of D’Alembert he spoke with a con- 
tempt, which, when the intellectual powers of the two men are 
compared, seems exquisitely ridiculous. D’ Alembert complained 
that he was accused of having written Walpole’s squib against 
Rousseau. ‘I hope,’ says W alpole, ‘that nobody will attribute 
* D’Alembert’s works to me.’ He was in little danger. 

It is impossible to deny, however, that Walpole’s works have 
real merit, and merit of a very rare, though not of a very high 
kind. Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘used to say, that though nobody 
would for a moment compare Claude to Raphael, there would be 
another Raphael before there was another Claude. And we own 
that we expect to see fresh Humes and fresh Burkes before we 
again fall in with that peculiar combination of moral and intel- 
lectual qualities to which the writings of Walpole owe their ex- 
traordinary popularity. 

It is easy to describe him by negatives. He had not a creative 
imagination, He had not a pure taste. He was not a great reasoner. 
There is indeed searce ‘ly any writer in whose works it would be pos- 
sible to find so many contradi ctory judgme nts, so many sentences 
of extravagant nonsense, Nor was it only in his familiar corre- 
spondence that he wrote in this flighty and inconsistent manner ; 
but in long and elaborate booke—in books re peatedly transcribed 
and inte inded for the public eye. We will give an instance or two ; 
for, without instances, readers not very familiar with his works, 
will scarce ‘ly understand our meaning. In the ‘ Anecdotes of Paint- 

‘ing,’ he states very truly, that the art declined after the com- 
mencement of the civil wars. He proceeds to enquire why this 
happened. The explanation, we should have thought, would 
have been easily found. ‘The loss of the most munificent and 
judicious patron that the fine arts ever had in England,—for such 
undoubtedly was Charles,—the troubled state of the country,— 
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the distressed condition of many of the aristocracy,—perhaps 
also the austerity of the victorious party. ‘These circumstances, 
we conceive, fully account for the phenomenon. But this solu- 
tion was not odd enough to satisfy W alpole. He discovers an- 
other cause for the decline of the art,—the want of models. 
Nothing worth painting, it seems, was left to paint. ‘ How 
* picturesque,’ he exclaims, ‘was the figure of an Anabaptist !’ 
As if puritanism had put out the sun and withered the trees ;— 
as if the civil wars had blotted out the expression of dearest 
and passion-from the human lip and brow,—as if many of the 
men whom Vandyke painted, had not been living in the time of the 
Commonwealth, with faces little the worse for wear,—as if many 
of the beauties afterwards pourtrayed by Lely were not in their 
prime before the Restoration ;—as if the costume or the features 
of Cromwell and Milton were less picturesque than those of the 
round-faced peers, as like each other as eggs to eggs, who look 
out from the middle of the periwigs of Kneller, In the * Me- 
‘ moirs,’ again, Walpole sneers at the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George I1I., for presenting a collection of books to one of the 
American Colleges during the Seven Years’ War, and says that, 
instead of books, his Royal Highness ought to have sent arms 
and ammunition ;—as if a war ought to suspe nd all study and 
all education ;—or as if it were the business of the Prince of Wales 
to supply the colonies with military stores out of his own pocket. 
We have perhaps dwelt too long on these passages, but we have 
done so because they are specimens of Walpole’s manner. Every- 
body who reads his works with attention will find that they swarm 
with loose and foolish observations like those which we have 
cited ;—observations which might pass in conversation or in a 
hasty letter, but which are unpardonable in books deliberately 
written and repeatedly corrected, 

He appears to have thought that he saw very far into men; 
but we are under the necessity of altogether dissenting from his 
opinion. We do not conceive that he had any power of discern- 
ing the finer shades of character. He practise “lan art, however, 
which, though easy and even vulgar, obtains for those who prac- 
tise it the reputation of discernment with ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred. He sneered at every body, put on every ac- 
tion the worst construction which it would bear, ‘spelt every 
*man backward,’—to borrow the Lady Hero’s phrase, 





‘ Turned every man the wrong side out, 
And never gave to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth.’ 


In this way, any man may, with little sagacity and little trouble, 
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be considered by those whose good opinion is not worth having, 
as a great judge of character. 

It is said that the hasty and rapacious Kneller used to send 
away the ladies who sate to him after sketching their faces, and 
to paint the figure and hands from his housemaid. It was in 
much the same way that Walpole pourtrayed the minds of others. 
He copied from the life only those glaring and obvious peculiari- 
ties which could not escape the most superficial observation. The 
rest of the canvass he filled up, in a careless dashing way, with 
knave and fool, mixed in such proportions as pleased Heaven 
What a difference between these daubs and the masterly portraits 
of Clarendon ! 

There are contradictions without end in the sketches of charae- 
ter which abound in Walpole’s works. But if we were to form 
our opinion of his eminent contemporaries from a general survey of 
what he has written concerning them, we should say that Pitt 
was a strutting, ranting, mouthing, actor,—C harles ‘Townshend, 
an impudent and voluble jack-pudding, y, a demure 
cold-blooded, cowardly hypocrite,—Hardwicke, an (ee up- 
start, with the understanding of a pettifogger, and the heart of a 
hangman,—Temple,an impertinent poltroon,— Egmont, a solemn 
coxcomb,—Lyttleton, a poor creature, whose only wish was to 
go to heaven in a coronet,—Onslow, a pompous proser,— Wash- 
ington, a brag; ‘amden, sullen,—Lord Townshend, 
malevolent,—Secker, an atheist who had shammed Christian for 











a mitre,— Whitefield, an impostor who swindled his converts out of 


their watches. ‘The Walpoles fare little better than their neigh- 
bours. Old Horace is constantly represented as a coarse, brutal, 
niggardly buffoon, and his son as worthy of such a father. In 
short, if we are to trust this discerning judge of human nature, 
England in his time contained little sense and no virtue, except 
what was distributed between himself, Lord Waldgrave, and Mar- 
shal Conway. 

Of such a writer it is scarcely necessary to say, that his works 
are destitute of every charm which is derived from elevation or 
from tenderness of sentiment. When he chose to be humane 
and magnanimous—for he sometimes, by way of variety, tried 
this affectation—he overdid his part most ludicrously. None of 
his many disguises sate so awkwardly upon him. For example, 
he tells us that he did not choose to be intimate with Mr Pitt ;— 
and why? Because Mr Pitt had been among the persecutors of 
his father; or because, as he repeatedly assures us, Mr Pitt was 
a disagreeable man in private life? Not at all; but because Mr 
Pitt was too fond of war, and was great with too little reluctance. 
Strange, that a habitual scoffer like W alpole, should imagine that 
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this cant could impose on the dullest reader! If Moliére had 
put such a speech into the mouth of Tartuffe, we should have 
said that the fiction was unskilful, and that Orgon could not 
have been such a fool as to be taken in byit. Of the twenty-six 
years during whith Walpole sat in Parliament, thirteen were 
years of war. Yet he did not, during all those thirteen years, 
utter a single word, or give a single vote, tending to peace. His 
most intimate frie »nd—the only friend, indeed, to whom he appears 
to have been sincerely attached—C onway—was a soldier, was 
fond of his profession, and was perpetually intreating Mr Pitt 
to give him employment. In this, Walpole saw nothing but 
what was admirable. Conway was a hero for soliciting the 
command of expeditions, which Mr Pitt was a monster for 
sending out. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm of Walpole’s 
writings ? It consists, we think, in the act of amusing without 
exciting. He never convinces the reason, nor fills the imagina- 
tion, nor touches the heart; but he keeps the mind of the reader 
constantly attentive, and constantly entertained. He had a 
strange ingenuity peculiarly his own,—an ingenuity which ap- 
peared in all that he did,—in his building, in his gardening, in his 


upholstery, in the matter and in the manner of his writings. If 


we were to adopt the classification—not a very accurate classifi- 
cation—which Akenside has given of the pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation, we should say, that with the Sublime and the Beautiful 
Walpole had nothing to do, but that the third province, the Odd, was 
his peculiar domain. ‘The motto which he prefixed to his * Cata- 
* logue of Royal and Noble Authors,’ might have been inscribed 
with perfect propriety over the door of every room in his house, 
and on the titlepage of every one of his books. ‘ Dove diavolo, 
* Messer Ludovico, avete pigliate tante coglionerie ?’ _In_ his 
villa, every apartment is a museum, every piece of furniture is a 
curiosity ; there is something strange in the form of the shovel : 

there is a long story belonging to the bell-rope. We wander 
among a profusion of rarities, of trifling intrinsic value, but so 
quaint in fashion, or connected with such remarkable names and 
events, that they may well detain our attention for a moment. 

A moment is enough. Some new relic, some new unique, 

some new carved work, some new enamel, is forthcoming in an 
instant. One cabinet of trinkets is no sooner closed than another 
is opened. It is the same with Walpole’s writings. It is not in 
their utility, it is not in their beauty, that their attraction lies. 
‘They are to the works of great historians and poets, what Straw- 
berry Hill is to the museum of Sir Hans Sloane, or to the Gal- 
lery of Florence. Walpole is constantly showing us things,— 
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not of very great value indeed,—yet things which we are pleased 
to see, and which’ we can see nowhere else. They are baubles ; 
but they are made curiosities either by his grotesque workman- 
ship, or ‘by some association belonging to them. His style is one 
of those peculiar styles by which every body is attracted, and 
which nobody can safely venture to imitate. He is a mannerist 
whose manner has become perfectly easy to him. His affectation is 
so habitual, and so universal, that it can hardly be called affec- 
tation. ‘The affectation is the essence of the man. It pervades 
all his thoughts and all his expressions. If it were taken away, 
nothing would be left. He coins new words, distorts the senses 
of old ‘words, and twists sentences into forms which make gram- 
marians stare. But all this he does, not only with an air of ease, 
but as if he could not help doing it. His wit was, in its essential 
properties, of the same kind with that of Cowley and Donne. 


Like theirs, it consisted in an exquisite perception of points of 


analogy, and points of contrast too subtile for common observa- 
tion. Like them, Walpole perpetually startles us by the ease 
with which he yokes together ideas between which there would 
seem, at first sight, to be no connexion. But he did not, like 
them, affect the gravity of a lecture, and draw his illustrations 
from the laboratory and from the schools. His tone was light 
and fleering ; his topics were the topics of the club and the ball- 
room. And therefore his strange combinations, and far-fetched 
allusions, though very closely resembling those which tire us to 
death in the poems of ‘the time of C harles the First, are read with 
pleasure constantly new. 

No man who has written so much is so seldom tiresome. In 
his books there are scarcely any of those passages which, in our 
school days, we used to cé all ship. Yet he often wrote on sub- 
jects which are generally considered as dull,—on subjects which 
men of great talents have in vain endeavoured to render popular. 
When we compare the ‘ Historic Doubts’ about Richard the ‘Third 
with Whitaker’s and Chalmers’s books on a far more interesting 
question,—the character of Mary Queen of Scots ;—when we com- 
pare the * Anecdotes of Painting’ with Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ or 





even with Mr D’Israeli’s ‘ Quarrels of Authors and Calamities of 


Authors,’ we at once see Walpole’s supe riority, not in industry, 
not in learning, not in accuracy, not in logical power, but in the 
art of writing what people will like to read. He rejects all but 
the attractive parts of his subject. He keeps only what is in 
itself amusing, or what can be made so by the artifice of his 
diction. The coarser morsels of antiquarian lez arning he abandons 
to others; and sets out an entertainment worthy. of a Roman 
epicure,—an entertainment consisting of nothing but delicacies, — 
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the brains of singing birds, the roe of mullets, the sunny halves 
of peaches. This, we think, is the great merit of his ‘ Romance.’ 
There is little skill i in the delineation of the characters. Manfred 
is as commonplace a tyrant, Jerome as commonplace a confessor, 
Theodore as commonplace a young gentleman, Isabella and 
Matilda as commonplace a pair of young ladies, as are to be found 
in any of the thousand Italian castles in which condottieri have 
revelled, or in which imprisoned duchesses have pined. We can- 
not say ‘that we much admire the big man whose sword is dug 
up in one quarter of the globe, whose helmet drops from the 
clouds in another, and who, | after clattering and rustling for some 
days, ends by kicking the house down. But the story, whatever 
its value may be, never flags for a single moment. There are no 
digressions, or unseasonable descriptions, or long speeches. Every 
sentence carries the action forward. The excitement is constantly 
renewed. Absurd as is the machinery, and insipid as are the 
human actors, no reader probably ever ‘thought the book dull. 

Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ are generally considered as his best perform- 
ances, and, we think, with reason. His faults are far less offen- 
sive to us in his correspondence than in his books. His wild, 
absurd, and ever-changing opinions about men and things are 
easily pardoned in familiar letters. His bitter, scoffing, depreci- 
ating disposition, does not show itself in so unmitigated a man- 
ner as in his § Memoirs.’ A writer of letters must be civil and 
friendly to his corresponde nt at least, if to no other person. 

He loved letter-w riting, and had evidently studied it as an art. 
It was, in truth, the very kind of writing for such a man—for a 
man very ambitious to rank among wits, yet nervously afraid that, 
while obtaining the reputation of a wit, ‘he might lose caste as a 
gentleman. There was nothing vulgar in writing a letter. Not 
even Ensign Northerton, not even the Captain described in 
Hamilton’s Baron—and Walpole, though the author of many 
quartos, had some feelings in common w ith those gallant officers— 
would have denied that a gentleman might sometimes correspond 
with a friend. Whether W alpole bestowed much labour on the 
composition of his letters, it is impossible to judge from internal 
evidence. There are passages which seem perfectly unstudied. But 
the appearance of ease may be the effect of labour. There are 
pore which have a very artificial air. But they may have 

een produced without effort by a mind of which the natural inge- 

nuity had been improved into morbid quickness by constant exer- 
cise. We are never sure that we see him as he was. We are 
never sure that what appears to be nature is not an effect of 
art. We are never sure that what appears to be art is not merely 
habit which has become second nature. 
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In wit and animation the present collection is not superior to 
those which have preceded it. But it has one great advantage over 
them all. It forms a connected whole—a regular journal of what 
appeared to Walpole the most important transactions of the last 
twenty years of George the Second’s reign. It contains much 
new information concerning the history of that time—the portion 
of English history of which common readers know the least. 

The earlier letters contain the most lively and interesting 
account which we possess of that ‘great Walpolean battle,’ to 
use the words of Junius, which terminated in the retirement of 
Sir Robert. Horace Walpole entered the House of Commons 
just in time to witness the last desperate struggle which his father, 
surrounded by enemies and traitors, maintained, with a spirit as 
brave as that of the column at Fontenoy, first for victory, and then 
for honourable retreat. Horace was, of course, on the side of his 
family. Lord Dover seems to have been enthusiastic on the same 
side, and goes so far as to call Sir Robert ‘the glory of the 
* Whigs.’ 

Sir Robert deserved this high eulogium, we think, as little as 
he deserved the abusive epithets which have often been coupled 
with his name. A fair character of him still remains to be drawn : 
and, whenever it shall be drawn, it will be equally unlike the por- 
trait by Coxe and the portrait by Smollett. 

He had, undoubtedly, great talents and great virtues. He 
was not, indeed, like the leaders of the party which opposed his 
Government—a brilliant orator. He was not a profound scholar, 
like Carteret, or a wit and a fine gentleman, like Chesterfield. 
In all these respects, his deficiencies were remarkable. His lite- 
rature consisted of a scrap or two of Horace, and an anecdote or 
two from the end of the Dictionary. His knowledge of history 
was so limited, that, in the great debate on the Excise Bill, he 
was forced to ask Attorney-General Yorke who Empson and 
Dudley were. His manners were a little too coarse and boister- 
ous even for that age of Westerns and 'Tophalls. When he ceased 
to talk of polities, he could talk of nothing but women ; and he 
dilated on his favourite theme with a freedom which shocked 
even that plain-spoken generation, and which was quite unsuited 
to his age and station. The noisy revelry of his summer festivi- 
ties at Houghton gave much scandal to grave people, and annu- 
ally drove his kinsman and colleague, Lord Tomeluele from the 
neighbouring mansion of Rainham. 

But, however ignorant he might be of general history and of 
general literature, he was better acquainted than any man of his 
day with what it concerned him most to know, mankind, the 
English nation, the Court, the House of Commons, and his own 
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office. Of foreign affairs he knew little ; but his judgment was 
so good, that his little knowledge went very far. He was an ex- 
cellent parliamentary debater, an excellent parliament: ry tactician, 
an excellent man of business. No man ever brought more indus- 
try or more method to the transacting of affairs. No minister in 
his time did so much ; yet no minister had so much leisure. 

He was a good-natured man, who had for thirty years seen 
nothing but the worst parts of human nature in other men. He 
was familiar with the malice of kind people, and the perfidy of 
honourable people. Proud men had licked the dust before him. 
Patriots had begged him to come up to the price of their puffed 
and advertised ears He said, after his fall, that it was a 
dangerous thing to be a minister,—that there were few minds 
which would not be injured by the constant spectacle of mean- 
ness and depravity. ‘To his honour, it must be confessed, that 
few minds have come out of such a trial so little damaged in the 
most important parts. He retired, after more than twenty years 
of power, with a temper not soured, with a heart not hardened, 
with simple tastes, with frank manners, and with a capacity for 
friendship. No stain of treachery, of ingratitude, or of cruelty, 
rests on his memory. Factious hatred, while flinging on his name 
every other foul aspersion, was compelled to own that he was not 
aman of blood. This would scarcely seem a high eulogium on 
a statesman of our times. It was then a rare and honourable 
distinction. ‘The contests of parties in England had long been 
carried on with a ferocity unworthy of a civilized people. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the minister who gave to our Government 
that character of lenity which it has since generally preserved. It 
was perfectly known to him that many of his opponents had deal- 
ings with the Pretender. The lives of some were at his mercy. 
He wanted neither Whi y nor Tory precedents for using his ad- 

vantage unsparingly. But, with a clemency to which poste rity 
has never done justice, he suffe red himself to be thwarted, vilifi- 


ed, and at last overthrown, by a p: arty which included many men 
whose necks were in his power. 





That he practised corruption on a large seale is, we think, in- 
disputable. But whether he deserved all the inveectives which 
have been uttered against him on that account may be question- 
ed. No man ought to be severely censured for not ‘being beyond 
his age in virtue. ‘To buy the votes of constituents is as ; immoral 
as to buy the votes of representatives. ‘The candidate who gives 
five guineas to the freeman, is as culpable as the man who gives 
three hundred guineas to the member. Yet we know that, in our 
own time, no man is thought wicked or dishonourable,—no man 
is cut,—no man is black-balled, because, under the old system of 
election, he was returned, in the only way in which he could be 
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returned, for East Retford, for Liverpool, or for Stafford. Wal- 
pole governed by corruption, because, in his time, it was impos- 
sible to govern otherwise. Corruption was unnecessary to the 
‘Tudors : for their Parliaments were feeble. The publicity which 
has of late years been given to parliamentary proceedings has 
raised the standard of morality ¢ among public men. The power 
of public opinion is So greg at, that, even before the reform of the 
representation, a faint suspicion that a minister had given pecu- 
niary gratifications to Members of Parliament in return for their 
votes, would have been enough to ruin him. But, during the 
century which followed the Restoration, the House of Commons 
was in that situation in which assemblies must be managed by 
corruption, or cannot be managed at all. It was not held in awe, 
as in the sixteenth century, by the Throne. It was not held in 
awe, as in the nineteenth century, by the opinion of the people. 
Its constitution was oligarchical. Its deliberations were secret. 
Its power in the State was immense. The Government had 
every conceivable motive to offer bribes. Many of the members, 
if they were not men of strict honour and probity, had no con- 
ceivable motive to refuse what the Government offered. In the 
reign of Charles the Second, accordingly, the practice of buying 
votes in the House of Commons was ‘commenced by the daring 
Clifford, and carried to a great extent by the crafty and ahame- 
less Danby. ‘The Revolution, great and manifold as were the 
blessings of which it was directly or remotely the cause, at first 
aggravated this evil. The importance of the House of Commons 
was now greater than ever. ‘The prerogatives of the Crown were 
more strictly limited than ever; and those associations in which, 

more than in its legal prerogatives, its power had consisted, were 
completely broken. No prince was ever in so helpless, so dis- 
tressing a situation, as William the Third. The party which de- 
fended his title was, on general grounds, disposed to curtail his 
prerogative. The party which was, on general grounds, friendly 
to the prerogative, was adverse to his title. There was no 
quarter in which both his office and his person could find fa- 
vour. But while the influence of the House of Commons in 
the Government was becoming paramount, the influence of the 
people over the House of Commons was declining. It mat- 
tered little in the time of Charles the First whether ‘that House 
were or were not chosen by the people,—it was certain to act 
for the people,—because it would have been at the mercy of 
the Court, but for the support of the people. Now that’ the 
Court was at the mercy of the House of Commons, that large 
body of members who were not returned by popular election had 
nobody to please but themselves. Even those who were returned 
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by popular election did not live, as now, under a constant sense 
of responsibility. ‘The constituents were not, as now, daily ap- 
prised of the votes and speeches of their representatives. ‘The 
privileges which had, in old times, been indispensably neces- 
sary to the security and efficiency of Parliaments, were now 
superfluous. But they were still carefully maintained,—by honest 
legislators, from superstitious veneration,—by dichunent legisla- 
tors, for hair own selfish ends. ‘They had been a useful def ‘fence 
to the Commons during a long and doubtful conflict with power- 
ful sovereigns. ‘They were now no longer necessary for that 
purpose ; and they became a defence to the members against 
their constituents. That secrecy which had been absolutely ne- 
cessary, in times when the Privy Council was in the habit of 
sending the leaders of opposition to the Tower, was preserved in 
times when a vote of the House of Commons was sufficient to 
hurl the most powerful minister from his post. 

The Government could not go on unless the Parliament could 
be kept in order. And how was the Parliament to be kept in 
order? Three hundred years ago it would have been enough for 
a statesman to have the | support of the Crown. It would now, we 
hope and believe, be enough for him to enjoy the confidence and 
approbation of the great body of the middle class. A hundred 
years ago it would not have been enough to have both Crown and 
people on his side. The Parliament had shaken off the control 
of the Royal prerogé ative. It had not yet fallen under the con- 
trol of public opinion. A large proportion of the members had 
absolutely no motive to support any administration except their 
own interest, and in the lowest sense of the word. Under these 
circumstances, the country could be governed only by corruption. 
Bolingbroke, who was the ablest and the most vehement of those 
who raised the cry of corruption, had no better remedy to propose 
than that the Roy: al prerogative should be strengthened. The re- 
medy would no doubt have been efficient. The only question is, 
whether it would not have been worse than the disease. The 
fault was in the constitution of the Legislature ; and to blame 
those ministers who managed the Legislature in the only way in 
which it could be managed, is gross injustice. ‘They submitted 
to extortion because they could not help themselves. We might 
as well accuse the poor Lowland farmers who paid ‘ black mail’ to 
Rob Roy, of corrupting the virtues of the Highlanders, as Sir 
Robert W alpole of corrupting the virtue of Parliament. His 
crime was merely this,—that he employed his money more dexter- 
ously, and got more support in return for it, than any of those who 
preceded or followed him. 

He was himself incorruptible by money. His dominant passion 
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was the love of power: and the heaviest charge which can be 
brought against him i is, that to this passion he never scrupled to 
sacrifice the interests of his country. 

One of the maxims which, as his son tells us, he was most in 
the habit of repeating was, guieta non movere. It was indeed the 
maxim by which he generally regulated his public conduct. It is 
the maxim of a man more solicitous to hold power long than to 
use it well. It is remarkable that, though he was at the head of 
affairs during more than tw enty years, not one great measure, not 
one important change for the better or for the worse in any part 
of our institutions, marks the period of his supremacy. Nor was 
this because he did not clearly see that many changes were very 
desirable. He had been brought up in the school of “toleration, at 
the feet of Somers and of Burnet. He disliked the shameful laws 
against Dissenters. But he never could be induced to bring for- 
ward a proposition for repealing them. ‘The sufferers represented 
to him the injustice with which they were treated, boasted of their 
firm attachment to the House of Brunswick and to the W hig 
party, and reminded him of his own repeated declarations of gene 
will to their cause. He listened, assented, promised, and did no- 
thing. At length, the question was brought forward by others ; 
and “the Minister, after a hesitating and evasive speech, voted 
against it. ‘The truth was, that he remembered to the latest day 
of his life that terrible explosion of high-church feeling which 
the foolish prosecution of a foolish parson had occasioned in the 
days of Queen Anne. If the Dissenters had been turbulent he 
would probably have relieved them: but, while he apprehended 
no danger from them, he would not run the slightest risk for their 
sake. He acted in the same manner with respect to other ques- 
tions. He knew the state of the Scotch Highlands. He was 
constantly predicting another insurrection in that part of the em- 
pire. Yet during his long tenure of power, he never attempted 
to perform what was then the most obvious and pressing duty of 
a British Statesman,—to break the power of the Chiefs, and to 
establish the authority of law through the furthest corners of the 
Island. Nobody knew better than he that, if this were not done, 
great mischiefs would follow. But the Highlands were tolerably 
quiet in his time. He was content to meet daily emergencies by 
daily expedients ; and he left the rest to his successors. They 
had to conquer the Highlands in the midst of a war with lrance 
and Spain, because he had not regulated the Highlands in a time 
of profound peace. 

Sometimes, in spite of all his caution, he found that measures 
which he had hoped to carry through quietly, had caused great 
agitation. When this was the case he generally modified or with- 
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drew them. It was thus that he cancelled Wood's patent in com- 
pliance with the absurd outery of the Irish. It was thus that he 
frittered away the Porteous Bill to nothing, for fear of exasperat- 
ing the Scotch. It was thus that he abandoned the Excise Bill, 
as soon as he found that it was offensive to all the great towns of 
England. ‘The language which he held about that measure ina 
subsequent session is eminently characteristic. Pulteney had 
insinuated that the scheme would be again brought forward. * As 
*to the wicked scheme,’ said W alpole, ‘ as the gentleman is 

* pleased to call it, which he would persuade g gentlemen i is not yet 
® Jaid aside, I for my part, assure this House, I am not so mad as 
* ever again to engage in any thing that looks like an Excise ; 
6 though, i in my private opinion, I still think it was a scheme that 
© would have tended very much to the interest of the nation.’ 

The conduct of W alpole with regard to the Spanish war is the 
great blemish of his public life. Archdeacon Coxe imagined 
that he had discovered one grand principle of action to which the 
whole public conduct of his he ‘ro ought to be refe red. * Did the 
* administration of Walpole,’ says the hiographe r, * present any 
* uniform principle which may be traced in every part, and which 
* gave combination and consiste ney to the whole ? Yes, and that 

¢ principle was, THe Love or Peace.’ It would be difficult, we 
think, to bestow a higher eulogium on any statesman. But the 
eulogium is far too high for the merits of Wé alpole. The great 
ruling principle of his public conduct was indeed a love of 
peace, but not in the sense in which Archdeacon Coxe uses 
the phrase. The peace which Walpole sought was not the peace 
of the country, but the peace of his own administration. During 
the greater part of his public life, indeed, the two objects were 
inseparably connected. At length he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of choosing between them,—of plunging the State into hos- 
tilities for which there was no just re and by which nothing 
was to be got; or of facing a viole nt opposition in the country, 
in Parliament, and even in the royal closet. No person was more 
thoroughly convinced than he of ‘the absurdity of the ery against 
Spain. But his darling power was at stake, and his choice was 
soon made. He prefe red an unjust war to a stormy session. 
It is impossible to say of a Minister who acted thus, that the love 
0 peace was the one grand principle to which all his conduet is 

» be referred. The governing principle of his conduct was 
sella love of peace nor love of war, but love of power. 

The praise to which he is fairly entitled is this, that he under- 
stood the true interest of his country better than any of his con- 
temporaries, and that he pursued that interest whenever it w: 
not incompatible with the interests of his own intense and qe 
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ing ambition. It was only in matters of public moment that he 
shrunk from agitation, and had recourse to compromise. In his 
contests for personal influence there was no timidity, no flinching. 
He would have all or none. Every member of the Government 
who would not submit to his ascendency was turned out or foreed 
to resign. Liberal of every thing else, he was avaricious of 
nothing but power. Cautious every where else, when power was 
at stake he had all the boldness of Wolsey or Chatham. He 
might easily have secured his authority if he could have been 
induced to divide it with others. But he would not part with 
one fragment of it to purchase defenders for all the rest. The 
effect of this policy was, that he had able enemies and feeble allies, 
His most distinguished coadjutors left him one by one, and joined 
the ranks of the opposition. He faced the increasing array of his 
enemies with unbroken spirit, and thought it far better that they 
should inveigh against his power than that they should share it. 
The opposition was in every sense formidable. At its head 
were two royal personages—the exiled head of the House of 
Stuart, the disgraced heir of the House of Brunswick. One set 
of members received directions from Avignon. Another set held 
their consultations and banquets at Norfolk House. ‘The majo-+ 
rity of the landed gentry,—the majority of the parochial clergy, 
—one of the universities,—and a strong party in the City of 
London, and in the other reat towns, were decidedly adverse 
to the Government. Of the men of letters, some were exas- 
perated by the neglect with which the minister treated them,— 
a neglect which was the more remarkable, because his prede- 
cessors, both Whig and Tory, had paid court with emulous mu- 
nificence, to the wits and t é oets ;—others were honestly in- 
flamed by party zeal; almost all lent their aid to the opposition. 
In truth, all | that was alluring to ardent and imaginative minds was 
on that side ;—old associations,—new visions of political improve- 
ment,—high-flown theories of loyalty,—high-flown theories of 
liberty, —the enthusiasm of the cavalier,—the enthusiasm of the 
roundhead. ‘The Tory gentleman, fed in the common-rooms of 
Oxford with the doctrines of Filmer and Sacheverell, and proud 
of the exploits of his great-grandfather, who had charged with 
Rupert at Marston,x—who had held out the old manor-house 
against Fairfax, and who, after the King’s return, had been set 
down for a Knight of the Royal Oak, —flew to that section of the 
opposition which, under pretence of assailing the existing admi- 
nistration, was in truth ee the reigning dynasty. The 
young republican, fresh from his Livy weil hie Lucan, and flow- 
ing with admiration of Hampden, of Russell, and of Sydney, 
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hastened with equal eagerness to those benches from which elo- 
quent voices thundered nightly against the tyranny and perfidy 
of courts. So many young politicians were aught by these de- 
clarations, that Sir Robert, in one of his best spee ches, observed, 
that the opposition against him consisted of three hodies,—the 
Tories, the discontented Whigs, who were known by the name of 
the patriots, and the boys. In fact, every young man of warm 
temper and lively imagination, whatever his political bias might 
be, was drawn into the party adverse to the Government; and 
some of the most distinguished among them—Pitt for example, 
among public men, and Johnson, among men of letters—after- 
wards openly acknowledged their mistake. 

The aspect of the opposition, even while it was still a mino- 
rity in the House of Commons, was very imposing. Among those 
who, in Parliament or out of Parliament, assailed the administra- 
tion of Walpole, were Bolingbroke, Carteret, Chesterfield, Argyle, 
Pulteney, Wyndham, Dodington, Pitt, Lyttleton, Barnard, Pope, 
Swift, Gay, ‘Arbuthnot, Fielding, Johnson, Thomson, Akenside, 
Glover. 

The circumstance that the opposition was divided into two 
parties, diametrically opposed to each other in political opinions, 
was long the safety ot Walpole. It was at last his ruin. The 
leaders of the minority knew that it would be difficult for them 
to bring forward any important measure, without producing an 
immediate schism in their party. It was with very great difti- 
culty that the Whigs in opposition had been induced to give a 
sullen and silent vote for the repeal of the Septennial Act. The 
Tories, on the other hand, could not be induced to support Pul- 
teney’s motion for an addition to the income of Prince Frederic. 
The two parties had cordially joined in calling out for a war with 
Spain: but they now had their war. Hatred of Walpole was 
almost the only feeling which was common to them. On this one 
point, therefore, they “concentrated their whole strength. With 
gross ignorance, or gross dishonesty, they represented the Minis- 
ter as the main grievance of the state. His dismissal—his punish- 
ment—would prove the certain cure for all the evils which the 

nation suffered. What was to be done after his fall—how mis- 
government was to be prevented in future—were questions to 
which there were as many answers as there were noisy and ill- 
informed members of fhe opposition. ‘The only ery in which all 
could join was, ‘ Down with Walpole!’ So much did they nar- 
row the disputed ground—so purely personal did they make the 
question—that they threw out friendly hints to the other mem- 
bers of the Administration, and declared that they refused quarter 
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to the Prime Minister alone. His tools might keep their heads, 
their fortunes, even their places, if only the great father of cor- 
ruption were given up to the just vengeance of the nation. 

If the fate of Walpole’s colleagues had been inseparably bound 
up with his, he probably would, even after the unfavourable elec- 
tions of 1741, have been able to weather the storm. But as soon 
as it was understood that the attack was directed against him 
alone, and that, if he were sacrificed, his associates might expect 
advantageous and honourable terms, the ministerial ranks began 
to waver, and the murmur of sauve qui peut was heard. That 
Walpole had foul play is almost certain ; but to what extent it is 
difficult to say. Lord Islay was suspected ; the Duke of New- 
castle something more than suspected. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if his grace had been idle when treason was 
hatching. 

‘ Che Gan fu traditor prima che nato.—‘ His name,’ said Sir 
Robert, ¢ is perfidy.’ 

Never was a battle more manfully fought out than the last 
struggle of the old statesman. His clear judgment, his long 
experience, and his fearless spirit, enabled him to maintain a 
defensive war through half a session. ‘To the last his heart never 
failed him; and, when at length he yielded, he yielded, not to 
the threats of his enemies, but to the intreaties of his dispirited 
and refractory followers. When he could no longer retain his 
power, he compounded for honour and security, and retired to his 
garden and his paintings, leaving to those who had overthrown 
him—shame, discord, and ruin. 

Every thing was in confusion. It has been said that the con- 
fusion was produced by the dexterous policy of Walpole; and, 
undoubtedly, he did his best to sow dissension amongst his tri- 
umphant enemies. But there was little for him to do. Vi ictory 
had completely dissolved the hollow truce which the two sections 
of the opposition had but imperfectly observed, even while the 
event of the contest was still doubtful. A thousand questions 
were opened in a moment. A thousand conflicting claims were 
preferred. It was impossible to follow any line of mad which 
would not have been offensive toa large portion of the successful 
party. It was impossible to find places for a tenth part of those 
who thought that they had a right to be considered. While the 
parliamentary leaders were preaching patience and confidence— 
while their followers were clamouring for reward, a still louder 
voice was heard from without—the terrible cry of a people angry, 
they hardly knew with whom—and impatient, they hardly knew 
for what. The day of retribution had arrived. The opposition 
reaped what they had sown; inflamed with hatred and cupi- 
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dity, despairing of success by any ordinary mode of political 
warfare, and blind to consequences which, though remote, were 
certain, they had conjured up a devil which they could not lay. 
They had made the public mind drunk with calumny and decla- 
mation. They had raised expectations which it was impossible 
to satisfy. ‘The downfall of Walpole was to be the beginning of 

litical millennium; and every enthusiast had figured to him- 
self that millennium according to the fashion of his own wishes. 
The republican expected that the power of the Crown would be 
reduced to a mere shadow—the high Tory that the Stuarts would 
be restored—the moderate ‘Tory that the golden days which the 
Church and the landed interest had enjoyed during the last years 
of Queen Anne, would immediately return. It would have ‘been 
impossible to satisfy every body. The conquerors satisfied no- 
body. 

We have no reverence for the memory of those who were then 
called the patriots. We are for the principles of good govern- 
ment against Walpole ; and for Walpole against the opposition. 
It was most desirable that a purer system should be introduced ; 
but if the old system was to be retained, no man was so fit as 
Walpole to be at the head of affairs. There were frightful abuses 
in the Government—abuses more than sufficient to justify a strong 
opposition ; but the party opposed to W: alpole, while they stimu- 
lated the popular fury to the highest point, were at no pains to 
direct it aright. Indeed, they studiously misdirected it. They 
misreprésented the evil. They prescribed inefficient and perni- 
cious remedies. ‘They held up a single man as the sole cause of 
all the vices of a bad system, which had been in full operation 
before his entrance into public life, and which continued to be in 
full operation when some of these very bawlers had succeeded to 
his power. They thwarted his best measures. ‘They drove him 
into an unjustifiable war against his will. Constantly talking in 
magnificent language about tyranny, corruption, wicked mini- 
sters, servile courtiers, the liberties of Englishmen, the Great 
Charter, the rights for which our fathers bled—Timoleon, Bru- 
tus, Hampden, Sydney—they had absolutely nothing to propose 
which would have been an improvement on our institutions. In- 
stead of directing the public mind to definite reforms, which 
might have completed the work of the revolution,—which might 
hav. e brought the legislature into harmony with the nation, and 
which might have prevented the Crown from doing by influence 
what it could no longer do by prerogative—they excited a vague 
craving for change, by which they profited for a single moment, 
and of which, as they well deserved, they were soon the victims. 
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Among the reforms which the state then required, there were 
two of paramount importance—two which would alone have re- 
medied almost every abuse, and without which all other remedies 
would have been unavailing—the publicity of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and the abolition of the rotten boroughs. Neither of 
these was thought of. It seems to us clear, that if these were 
not adopted, all other measures would have been illusory. Some 
of the patriots suggested changes which would, beyond all doubt, 
have increased the existing ev ils a hundredfold. ‘These men wished 
to transfer the disposal of employments, and the command of the 
army, from the Crown to the Parliament; and this on the very 
ground that the Parliament had long been a grossly corrupt body. 
The security against corruption was to be, that the members, 
instead of having a portion of the public plunder doled out to 
them by a minister, were to help themselves. 

The other schemes of which the public mind was full, were less 
dangerous than this. Some of them were in themselves harmless. 
But none of them would have done much good, and most of 
them were extravagantly absurd. What they were we may learn 
from the instructions which many constituent bodies, immediately 
after the change of administration, sent up to their representa- 
tives. A more deplorable | collection of follies can hardly be ima- 
gined. ‘There is, in the first place, a general cry for Walpole’s 
head. Then there are bitter complaints of the decay of trade— 
decay which, in the judgment of these enlightened politicians, 
was all brought about by Walpole and corruption. ‘They would 
have been nearer to the truth if they had attributed their sufferings 
to the war into which they had driven W alpole against his better 
judgment. He had foretold the effects of his unwilling conces- 
sion. On the day when hostilities against Spain were proclaim- 
ed, when the heralds were attended into the city by the chiefs of 
the opposition, when the Prince of Wales himself stopped at 
Temple-Bar to drink success to the English arms, the Minister 
heard all the steeples of the me jingling with a merry peal, and 
muttered, ‘ They may ring the bells now : they will be wringing 
‘ their hands before long.’ 

Another grievance for which of course Walpole and corruption 
were anawerable, was the great exportation of English wool. In 
the judgment of the sagacious electors of several large towns, the 
remedying of this evil was a matter second only in importance to 
the hanging of Sir Robert. There are also earnest injunctions on 
the members to vote against standing armies in time of peace —in- 
junctions which were, to say the least, ridiculously unreasonable in 
the midst of a war which was likely to last, and which did actually 
last, as long as the Parliament. The repeal of the Septennial 
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Act, as was to be expected, was strongly pressed. Nothing was 
more natural than that the voters should wish for a triennial recur- 
rence of their bribes and their ale. We feel firmly convinced that 
the repeal of the Septennial Act, unaccompanied by a complete 
reform of the constitution of the elective body, w ould have been 
an unmixed curse to the country. ‘The only rational recommen- 
dation which we can find in all these instructions is, that the 
number of placemen in Parliament should be limited, and that 
pensioners should not be allowed to sit there. It is plain, how- 
ever, that this reform was far from going to the root of the evil ; 
and that, if it had been adopted, the consequence would probably 
have been, that secret bribery would have been more practised 
than ever. 

We will give one more instance of the absurd expectations 
which the declamations of the opposition had raised in the coun- 
try. Akenside was one of the fiercest and most uncompromising 
of the young patriots out of Parliament. When he found that 
the change of administration had produced no change of system, 
he gave vent to his indignation in the ‘ Epistle to Curio, ’ the best 
poem that he ever wrote—a poem, indeed, which seems to indicate, 
that, if he had left lyric composition to Gray and Collins, and had 
employed his powers in grave and elevated satire, he might have 
disputed the pre-eminence of Dryden. But wheter er be the 
literary merits of the epistle, we can say nothing in praise of 
the political doctrines which it inculcates. ‘The poet, in a raptu- 
rous apostrophe to the Spirits of the Great Men of Antiquity, 
tells us what he expected from Pulteney at the moment of the 
fall of the tyrant. 





‘ See private life by wisest arts reclaimed, 
See ardent youth to noblest manners framed, 
See us achieve whate’er was sought by you, 
If Curio—only Curio—will be true.’ 


It was Pulteney’s business, it seems, to abolish faro and mas- 
querades, to stent the young Duke of Marlborough to a bottle of 
brandy a-day, and to prevail on Lady Vane to be content with 
three lovers at a time. 

Whatever the people wanted, they certainly got nothing. Wal- 
pole retired in safety, and the multitude were defrauded of the 
expected show on Tower Hill. The Septennial Act was not re- 
pealed. The placemen were not turned out of the House of Com- 
mons. Wool, we believe, was still exported. * Private life’ af- 
forded as much scandal as if the reign of Walpole and corruption 
had continued ; and ‘ ardent youth” fought with watchmen, and 
betted with blacklegs as much as ever. 
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The colleagues of W alpole had, after his retreat, admitted some 
of the chiefs of the opposition into the Government. ‘They soon 
found themselves compelled to submit to the ascendency of one 
of their new allies. This was Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl 
Granville. No public man of that age had greater courage, greater 
ambition, greater activity, greater talents for debate, or for de- 
clamation. No public man had such profound and extensive learn- 
ing. He was familiar with the ancient writers. His knowledge 
of modern languages was prodigious. The privy council, when 
he was present, needed no interpreter. He spoke and wrote 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, even Swedish. 
He had pushed his researches into the most obscure nooks of 
literature. He was as familiar with Canonists and Schoolmen as 
with orators and poets. He had read all that the universities of 
Saxony and Holland had produced on the most intricate questions 
of public law. Harte, in the preface to the second edition of the 
‘ History of Gustavus Adolphus,’ bears a remarkable testimony to 
the extent and accuracy of Lord Carteret’s knowledge. * It was 
my good fortune or prude nce to keep the main body of my army 
(or in other words my matters of fact) safe and entire. The late 
Karl of Granville was pleased to declare himself of this opinion ; 
especially when he found that I had made Chemnitius one of 
my principal guides ; for his lordship was apprehensive I might 
not have seen that valuable and authentic book, which is ex- 
tremely scarce. I thought myself happy to have contented his 
Lordship even in the lowest degree: for he understood the Ger- 
man and Swedish histories to the highest perfection.’ 

With all this learning, Carteret was far from being a pedant. 
His was not one of those cold spirits, of which the fire is put out 
by the fuel. In council, in debate, in society, he was all life and 
energy. His measures were strong, prompt, and daring ; his 
oratory animated and glowing. His spirits were constantly high. 
No misfortune, public or private, could depress him. He was at 
once the most unlucky and the happiest public man of his time, 

He had been Secretary of State in Walpole’s administration, 
and had acquired considerable influence over the mind of George 
the First. The other Ministers could speak no German. The 
King could speak no English. All the communication that 
Walpole held with his master was in very bad Latin. Carteret 
dismayed his colleagues by the volubility with which he addressed 
his Majesty in German. They listened with envy and terror to 
the mysterious gutturals which might possibly convey suggestions 
very little in unison with their wishes. 

W: alpole was not a man to endure such a colleague as Carteret. 
The King was induced to give up his favourite. Carteret joined 
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the opposition, and signalized himself at the head of that party, 
till, after the retirement of his old rival, he again became Secre- 
tary of State. 

During some months he was chief Minister—indeed sole Minis- 
ter. He gained the confidence and regard of George the Second. 
He was at the same time in high favour with the Prince of 
Wales. As a debater in the House of Lords, he had no equal 
among his colleagues. Among his opponents, Chesterfield alone 
could ‘be considered as_ his match. Confident in his talents and 
in the royal favour, he neglected all those means by which the 
power of W alpole had been created and maintained. His head 
was full of treaties and expeditions, of schemes for supporting 
the Queen of Hungary, and humbling the House of Bourbon. 
He contemptuously abandoned to others all the drudgery, and, 
with the drudgery, all the fruits of corruption. The patronage 
of the Church and the Bar he left to the Pelhams as a trifle un- 
worthy of his care. One of the judges,—Chief Justice Willis, if 
we remember rightly,—went to him to beg some ecclesiastical 
preferment for a friend. Carteret said, that he was too much 
oecupied with Continental Politics to think about the disposal of 
ylaces and benefices. * You may rely on it, then,’ said the Chief 
Sion ‘that people who want places and benefices will go to 
‘those who have more leisure.’ The prediction was accom- 
plished. It would have been a busy time indeed in which the 
Pelhams had wanted leisure for jobbing ; and to the Pelhams the 
whole cry of place-hunters and pension-hunters resorted. The 
parliamentary influence of the two brothers became stronger 
every day, till at length they were at the head of a decided ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. Their riv al, meanwhile, 
conscious of his powers, sanguine in his hopes, and proud of the 
storm which he had conjured up on the Cc ontinent, would brook 
neither superior nor equal. ¢ His rants,’ says Horace Walpole, 

are amazing : so are his parts and his spirits.’ He encountered 
os opposition of his colleagues, not with the fierce haughtiness 
of the first Pitt, or the cold unbending arrogance of the second, 
but with a gay vehemence, a good- howoured imperiousness that 
bore every thing down before it. The period of his ascendency 
was known by the name of the * Drunken Administration ;’ and 
the expression was not altogether figurative. His habits were 
extremely convivial, and Champ: une probably lent its aid to 
keep him in that state of joyous excitement in which his life was 
passed. 

That a rash and impetuous man of genius like Carteret should 
not have been able to maintain his ground in Parliament against 
the crafty and selfish Pelhams, is not strange. But it is less easy 
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to understand why he should have been generally unpopular 
throughout the country. His brilliant talents, his bold and open 
temper, ought, it should seem, to have made him a favourite with 
the public. But the people had been bitterly disappointed ; and 
he had to face the first burst of their rage. ‘His close connexion 
with Pulteney, now the most detested man in the nation, was an 
unfortunate circumstance. He had indeed only three partisans, 
—Pulteney, the King, and the Prince of W ales,—a most singu- 
lar assemblage. 

He was driven from his office. He shortly after made a bold, 
indeed a desperate attempt to recover power. The attempt 
failed. From that time he relinquished all ambitious hopes, and 
retired laughing to his books and his bottle. No statesman 
ever enjoyed success with so exquisite a zest, or submitted to de- 
feat with so genuine and unforced a cheerfulness. Tl as he had 
been used, he did not seem, says Horace Walpole, to have any 
resentment, or indeed any feeling except thirst. 

These letters contain many good stories,—some of them no 
doubt grossly exaggerated, about Lord Carteret ;—how, in the 
height of his greatness, he fell in love at first sight on a birth- 
day with Lady Sophia Waemten the handsome daughter of Lord 
Pomfret ;—how he plagued the Cabinet every day “with reading 
to them her lady ship's letters ;—how strangely he brought home 
his bride ;—what fine jewels he gave her ;—how he fondled her 
at Ranelagh ;—and what queen- -like state she kept in Arlington 
Street. Horace Walpole has spoke n less bitterly of Carteret 
than of any public man of that time, Fox, perhaps, excepted ; 
and this is the more remarkable, because Carteret was one of the 
most inveterate enemies of Sir Robert. In the * Memoirs,’ 
Horace Walpole, after passing in review all the great men whom 
England had produced within his memory, conthades by saying, 
that i in genius none of them equalled L ord Granville. Smollett, 
in * Humphrey Clinker,’ pronounces a similar judgment in coarser 
language. ‘ Since Granville was turned out, there has been no 


6 minister in this nation worth the meal that whitened his peri- 
. wig.’ 





He fell; and the reign of the Pelhams commenced. It was 
Carteret’s misfortune to be raised to power when the public mind 
was still smarting from recent disappointment. The nation had 
been duped, and was eager for revenge. A victim was neces- 
sary,—and on such occasions, the victims of popular rage are se- 
lected like the victim of Jephthe ah. The first person who comes 
in the way is made the sacrifice. ‘The wrath of the people had 
now spent itself, and the unnatural excitement was succeeded by 
an unnatural calm. To an irrational eagerness for something 
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new, succeeded an equally irrational disposition to acquiesce in 
every thing established. A few months back the people had 
been disposed to impute every crime to men in _power, and to 
lend a ready ear to the high professions of men in opposition : 
they were now disposed to ‘surrende r themselves implicitly to the 
management of ministers, and to look with suspicion and con- 
tempt on all who pretended to public spirit. The name of 
patriot had become a byword of derision. Horace Walpole 
scarcely exaggerated when he said, that in those times, the most 
popular declaration which a candidate could make on the hust- 
ings was, that he had never been and never would be a patriot. 
At this conjuncture took place the rebellion of the Highland 
clans. ‘The alarm produced by that event quieted the strife of 
internal factions. The suppression of the insurrection crushed 
for ever the spirit of the Jacobite party. Room was made in the 
Government for a few Tories. Peace was patched up with France 
and Spain. Death removed the Prince of Wales, who had con- 
trived to keep together a small portion of that formidable oppo- 
sition of which he had been the leader in the time of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Almost every man of weight in the House of Com- 
mons was officially connected with the Government. The even 
tenor of the session of Parliament was ruffled only by an occa- 
sional harangue from Lord E “gmont on the army estimates. For 
the first time since the accession of the Stuarts there was no op- 
position. ‘This singular good fortune, denied to the ablest states- 
men,—to Salisbury, to Strafford, to Clarendon, to Walpole,~—had 
been reserved for the Pelhams. 

Henry Pelham, it is true, was by no means a contemptible 
person. His understanding was that of Walpole on a some- 
what smaller scale. Though not a brilliant orator, he was, like 
his master, a good debater, a good parliamentary tactician, a 
good man of business. Like his master, he distinguished him- 
self by the neatness and clearness of his financial expositions. 
Here the resemblance ceased. ‘Their characters were altogether 
dissimilar. Walpole was good-humoured, but would have his 
way : his spirits were high, and his manners frank even to coarse- 
ness. ‘The temper of Pelham was yielding, but peevish: his 
habits were regular, and his deportment strictly decorous. Wal- 

le was constitutionally fearless, Pelham constitutionally timid. 
Walpole had to face a strong opposition ; but no man in the go- 
vernment durst wag a finger against him. Almost all the oppo- 
sition which Pelham had. was from members of the government 
of which he was the head. His own paymaster spoke against his 
estimates. His own secretary at war spoke against his Regency 


Bill. In one day Walpole turned Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bur- 
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lington, and Lord Clinton, out of the royal household,—dismissed 
the highest dignitaries of Scotland from their posts,—and took 
away the regiments of the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham, 
because he suspected them of having encouraged the resistance 
to his Excise Bill. He would far rather have contended with a 
strong minority, under able leaders, than have tolerated mutiny 
in his own party. It would have gone hard with any of his col- 
leagues who had ventured to divide the House of Commons 
against him. Pelham, on the other hand, was disposed to bear 
any thing rather than drive from office any man round whom a 
new opposition could form. He there fore endured with fretful 
patience the insubordination of Pitt and Fox. He thought it far 
better to connive at their occasional infractions of discipline, than 
to hear them, night after night, thundering against corruption 
and wicked ministers from the other side of the House. 

We wonder that Sir Walter Scott never tried his hand on the 
Duke of Newcastle. An interview between his Grace and Jeanie 
Deans would have been delightful, and by no means unnatural. 
There is scarcely any public 1 man in our history, of whose man- 
ners and conversation so many particulars have been preserved. 
Single stories may be unfounded or exaggerated. But all the 
stories, whether told by people who were perpetually seeing him 
in Parliament, and attending his levee in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
or by Grub Street writers, who.never had more than a glimpse of 
his star through the windows of his gilded coach, are of the same 
character. Horace Walpole and Smollett differed in their tastes 
and opinions as much as two human beings could differ. They kept 
quite different society. ‘The one play ed at cards with countesses, 
and corresponded with ambassadors. ‘The other passed his life 
surrounded by a knot of famished scribblers. Yet Walpole’s 
Duke, and Smollett’s Duke, are as like as if they were both from 
one hand. Smollett’s Newcastle runs out of his dressingroom, 
with his face covered with soap-suds, to embrace the Moorish 
envoy. Walpole’s Newcastle pushes his way into the Duke of 
Grafton’s sickroom to kiss the old nobleman’s plasters. No 
man was ever so unmercifully satirized. But in truth he was 
himself a satire ready made. All that the art of the satirist does 
for other ridiculous men, nature had done for him. Whatever 
was absurd about him stood out with grotesque prominence from 
the rest of the character. He was a living, moving, talking, ca- 
ricature. His gait was a shuffling trot; his utterance a rapid 
stutter; he was always in a hurry 3 ; he was never in time; he 
abounded in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears. His ora- 
tory resembled that of Justice Shallow. It was nonsense’ effer- 
vescent with animal spirits and impertinence. Of his ignorance 
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many anecdotes remain, some well authenticated, some probably 
invented at coffeehouses, but all exquisitely characteristic. * Oh 
* —yes—yes—to be sure—Annapolis must be defended—troops 
* must be sent to Annapolis—Pray where is Annapolis ?’—* Cape 
* Breton an island! wonderful—show it me in the map. So itis, 
‘sure enough, My dear sir,—you always bring us good news. 
* I must go and tell the King that Cape Breton is an island.’ 

And this man was, during nearly thirty years, Secretary of State 
—and, during nearly ten years, First Lord of the Treasury ! His 
large fortune, his strong hereditary connexion, his great Parlia- 
mentary interest, will not alone explain this extraordinary fact. 
His success is a signal instance of what may be effected by a man 
who devotes his whole heart and soul without reserve to one 
object. He was eaten up by ambition. His love of influence 
and authority resembled the avarice of the old Usurer in the * For- 
* tunes of Nigel.’ It was so intense a passion, that it supplied the 
place of talents, that it inspired even fatuity with cunning. * Have 
‘no money dealings with my father,’ says Martha to Lord Glen- 

varloch ; * for, dotard as he is, he will make an ass of you. It 
was as dangerous to have any political connexion with Newcastle 
as to buy and sell with old ‘Trapbois. He was greedy after power 
with a greediness all his own, He was jealous of all his colleagues, 
and even of his own brother. Under the disguise of levity he was 
false beyond all example of political falsehood. All the able men 
of his time ridiculed him as a dunce, a driveller, a child who never 
knew his own mind for an hour together; and he overreached 
them all round. 

[f the country had remained at peace, it is not impossible that 
this man would have continued at the head of affairs without ad- 
mitting any other person to a share of his authority, until the 
‘Throne was filled by a new Prince, who brought with him new 
maxims of Government, new favourites, and a strong will. But 
the inauspicious commencement of the Seven Years’ War brought 
on a crisis to which Neweastle was altogether unequal, After a 

valm of fifteen years the spirit of the nation was again stirred to 


its inmost depths. In a few days the whole aspect of the political 
world was changed. 


But that change is too remarkable an event to be discussed at 
the end of an article already too long. It is probable that we may, 
at no remote time, resume the subject. 
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Note RESPECTING Mr De FELLENBERG’s EsTABLISHMENTS 
aT Horwyt. 


WE had intended to insert, in this Number, an article on the 
subject of Mr De Fellenberg’s establishments, particularly on 
that for the maintenance and education of poor children in an 
agricultural seminary. ‘The subject derives at present a peculiar 
interest from the enquiries of the Commissioners on the Poor Laws, 
and other circumstances. But we have been induced to postpone 
our observations, in consequence of having been informed that a 
gentleman, who is fully qualified to do the subject justice, and 
who has re cently been residing ¢ at Hofwyl— Mr Dup pa—has awork 
in preparation respecting its estab lishments. The great success 
which has attended Mr De Fellenberg’s labours, prompted as they 
have ever been by the purest, be nevolenee, and guided by sound 
and judicious views, renders his experience most valuab le in all 
the great discussions which are now likely to arise both upon the 
Poor Laws and upon National Education. His institution for 
the instruction of Schoolmasters—an object of vast importance 
—deserves particular attention. It succeeded perfe ctly, and was 
tried long before the system was adopted in Prussia. 

It is truly painful to ‘think that the government of the countries 
which his wise and patriotic exertions so greatly benefit, as well 
as honour, should, both in the earlier stage of his labours, and still 
more of late, have shown a disposition to discourage, and even to 
thwart, his proceedings. The knowledge of the petty annoyances 
to which he has been exposed ought not to be confined to the 
obscure cantons where they have been so unworthily exemplified. 
Mr Duppa, we trust, will not be prevented by any misplaced 
delicacy from making them fully known in this country, where 
they are sure to meet the reprobation they so well deserve. 


ERRATUM. 


Tue quotation from Professor Pillans’s work on Teaching, contained in 
the Note at page 525 of our Number for July, instead of being, as there 
given and printed, ‘the very opposite, if not openly avowed, is at least 
‘ invariably acted on, ought to have been as follows :—‘ the very opposite, 
‘ if not openly avowed, is at least almost invariably acted upon.’ 
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Harper's Select Library of American Novels. Vols. I. and II. Tales 
of Glauber Spa. Each 6s. cloth. Vols. III. and IV. Westward Ho. 
12mo. 6s. sewed. 

Village Belles. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 7s. boards. 

England and the English. By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
1d. ls. 

The Khan’s Tale. A Tale of the Caravansera. By J. B. Fraser. 
Being the 7th volume of the Library of Romance. 12mo. 6s. 

Conrad Blessington. A Tale. By a Lady. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Introductions, Notes, &c., to the New Edition of the Waverley No- 
vels. 3 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Notre-Dame. A Tale of the Ancien Regime. From the French of 
Victor Hugo. 3 vols. 8vo. 17. 4s. boards. 

The Headsman; or the Abbaye des Vignersons. By the Author of 
“« The Spy,” &c. 3 vols. Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Waldemar. A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By W. H. Harrison. 
Being the 8th volume of the Library of Romance. 12mo. 6s. boards. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge Latin Prize Poems. Se- 
cond Series. Foolsvap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Selections from the Georgices of Virgil and Pharsalia of Lucan. Trans- 
lated by A. W. Wallis. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Zophiel ; or the Bride of Seven. A Poem. By Maria del Occidente. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Dyce’s (Alexander), Specimens of English Sonnets. 16mo. 6s. boards. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Magnet Edition. 24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Poetic Gems. By S. Blackburn, A.M. 18mo. 3s. half-bound. 

Flowers of the East, with an introductory Sketch of Oriental Poetry 
and Music. By Ebenezer Pocock. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Demetrius ; a Tale of Modern Greece ; with other Poems. By Agnes 
Strickland. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden; with Life by P. Cun- 
ningham. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Poems by Hartley Coleridge. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The Outcast of Naples, with other Poems. By H. A. D’Alton. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

The Converted Jew; a Poem. By T. K. Verdon. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Zenobia, a Drama; and other Poems. By J. Ford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Europe, and other Poems. By C.O. Apperly. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Songs of the Press, and other Poems, relative to the Art of Printing. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Pindar, in English Verse. By Rev. H. F. Cary. 12mo. 6s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, &c. 

Commentaries on Ireland, (the Cloncurry Prize Essays.) By W. 
Stanley. 18mo. bound. 

The Colonies: treating of their value generally; of the Ionian Islands 
in particular, and the Administration of Sir Frederick Adams. By Col. 
C. J. Napier. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Taxation of the British Empire. By R. M. Martin. 12mo. 5s, 
cloth. 

Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c. of the United King- 
dom. Compiled from Official Returns. Part I. Folio. 15s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Statistical Survey of the County of Roscommon. Drawn up under 
the directions of the Royal Dublin Society. By Isaac Weld. 8vo. 14s. 
cloth. 

Reekiana; or Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh. Being Vol. III. of 
Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

A General View of the United States of America for 1833. 12mo. 6s. 
bound. 

Annals of St Mary Overy; or a Historical and Descriptive Account 
of St Saviour’s Church. 4to. 12. 5s. India, 22. 

The Hearne Bay Guide. By P. B. Capper. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, St 

Leonards, and Eastbourne. 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in the United States of America and Canada; containing some 
Account of their Scientific Institutions, and afew Notices of the Geology 
and Mineralogy of those Countries. By J. Finch, Esq. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne. 1 vol. 8vo. 
12s. 

Narrative of Voyages to Explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and 
Madagascar. By Captain Owen, R.N. 2 vols. Svo. 1d. 12s. boards. 

Journals of Excursions in the Alps. By William Brockedon. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Continental Traveller; being the Journal of an Economical 
Tourist. 12mo._ 6s. Gd. cloth. 

Men and Manners in America. By the Author of Cyril Thornton. 
2 vols. Svo. 1d. ls. | oards, 

Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the West India Popula- 
tion. By Mrs Carmichael. 2vols. 8vo. 1. Is. 

A Journey to Switzerland, and Pedestrian Tours in that Country. By 
L. Agassiz. 8vo. 12s. ’ P 

Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the Northern Parts of China in 
the Ship Lord Amherst. 8vo. 8s. 

Sketches in ‘Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By an American. 8vo. 16s, 
cloth. 

A Narrative of Four Voyages to the Chinese Seas, &c. &c. By Cap- 
tain B. Morrell. Svo. 15s. cloth. 

Barlow's Tour through Belgium to Paris, 1l8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Printed by Ballanty 1e and Company, Paul's W ork, Edinburgh. 
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